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CHAPTER VI. I seated myself, really glad of an opportunity 


. Jessie did not look up ns I approached; she 
ilood absently pulling tho flowers from a vino 
that fell in luxuriant masses over a trellis by 
her side, and appeared so much engrossed in 
her ovn thoughts that sho did not even hear 
my footsteps. 

They were not pleasant reflections which filled | 
her mind; not sunny visions, such as those I 
which, a few weeks since, had mndo her face so * 
bright and beautiful! I could see that by tho j 
mournful expression of her mouth, and tho ! 
despondency of her whole attitude—so unliko » 
wjthing I was accustomed to see in our Jessie. : 

“lou naughty girl!” I said, as I ascended J 
the steps. “How can you find tho heart to ; 
ipoil that pretty vino?” ; 

She started, looked quickly round, and ftJ 
burning blush shot up to her forehead, while 5 
ihelooked at me in a confused way as if she sup-; 
posed me being able to read her very thoughts. < 
“Oh! is it you, aunt Matty?” she exclaimed, > 
trying to laugh and seem more at case. ; 

“I believe bo,” wns my answer; “I have : 
etery reason to suppose that I nm that person, j 
indvery tired into the bargain!” : 

“You look fatigued,” she said, with her usual * 
kindness; “do go up stairs and lie down beforo j 
dinner.” j 

"Now, ray dear, you know I am never guilty : 
of that weakness!” j 

"I forgot.” ; 

“How could you? I am astonished—when! 
jou know—old maid that I am!—how much I; 
pride myself on regular habits and systematic : 
disposal of my time!” < 

She laughed a little at my nonsense, which ; 
the thing I desired; for it pained me : 
greatly to bgq her look so weary and discon- ; 
iolatc. ; 

"At all events you will sit down, I suppose,” 
•he Baid, running into tho lmll and bringing out 
'*$• “Your rigid principles do not prevent 

‘Thank you, my dear. I am happy to say 
“ey do not.” 
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to rest; for now that excitement had passed, I 
was astonished to find how tired I felt in body 
and mind. Tho mero walk could never have 
produced that sensation—I was too much ac¬ 
customed to out-door exercise for any fine Indy 
feebleness of that kind; but my interview with, 
Bosworth and his friends, the sight of Mrs. Den¬ 
nison and Mr. Lawrence in the wood, together 
with Lottie’s revelations, had so worked upon 
my mind, that I felt as if I had no strength loft. 

“Dear mo! aunt Matty!” exclaimed Jessie; 
“how tired and pale you look! I never saw 
you so overcome!” 

“It is nothing. I walked faster than I ought, 
perhaps.” 

“That is not all,” sho answered; “I am sure 
something troubles you.” 

“So there does!” I said; “and very greatly!” 

“Cnn I help you? You know how gladly I 
will do it!” 

Siie began untying my bonnet strings, throw¬ 
ing off my shawl, and performing every llttlo 
office possiblo to show her solicitude. Generally 
I dislike to have anybody touch me, or assist me 
in any way; but. it was always a pleasuro to feol 
Jessie’s fingers smoothing my hair, or arranging 
my collar, and just then her care quieted mo 
more than anything else could have done. 

“Did you tako a long walk?” Jessio asked, 
apparently anxious to turn my thoughts from 
tho painful theme upon which aho supposed 
them to be dwelling. 

“Yes, very long, Jessie; I have been over to 
old Mrs. Bosworth’s.” 

Sho looked at me in astonishment. 

“Why, you hardly know them! IIow came 
you to go there, aunt Matty?” 

“The old lady sent for me.” 

“Sent for you!” interrupted Jessie, in wonder 
and displeasure, while her great eyes gave mo a 
searching glance. 

“Young Bosworth is very sick, and lie wished 
so much to see mo that his grandmother put 
aside all ceremony and desired mo to go as soon 
as possible.” 

illl 
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Jessie turned very palo while I spoke, and 
leaned heavily againsL the arm of my chair. 

•♦Was it sudden?”' she asked, tremblingly. 
••Has he been sick long, Matty?” 

“For several days, I believe,” I replied. 

I had not the heart to tell her that ho was 
stricken down the very day after bis last visit 
to her father’s house, lest she should accuse 
herself as the cause. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Ho has brain fever, Jessie.” 

She uttered a cry. 

“Oh! aunt Matty! aunt Matty!” 

“I hope ho is not in great danger,” I said, 
anxious to soothe her. “He was able to talk 
with me, and ho had a comfortablo sleep.” 

She put her hands in mine, with a look so 
beseeching and helpless, that I answered as if 
Bhe had spoken. 

“He asked for you,” I said. “He wants to 
see you, Jessie.” 

She shrunk back and held up her hands like 
a child pleading for pity. 

“Oh! I cannot go! indeed I cannot!” 

“That is unlike you, Jessie. I did not think 
you would have refused a sick friend any re¬ 
quest!” 

“Don’t blamo me—please don’t! I would do 
anything for him; but, indeed, I have not tho 
courage to go there!” 

“Why, what do you fear, my child? X am 
euro he would not for the world speak a syllable 
that could pain you!” 

“I know that, aunt Matty—I am certain 
of it!” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Old Mrs. Bos worth has such a stately way; ; 
so soft, yet decided! She will look at mo so 
eharply!” 

“I found her very kind and grateful.” 

“But she may think that I have done wrong.” 

“She is too just, too noble, Jessie, to blamo 
any one for that which was no fault!” 

“Oh! aunt Matty! even you speak and 
look so grave! I cannot bear it—indeed I can¬ 
not!” 

I was softened at once. How could I have 
spoken so coldly to my Jessie, while she stood 
there trembling, with her great eyes full of 
tears! 

“My own darling!” I said, quickly. “You 
know I could never feel anything but love for 
you! Don’t shake eo, darling! We won’t speak 
of this if it troubles you.” 

“No, no! I ought to hoar—I must not be so 
weak!” , j 

She struggled against her feelings, brushed i 


k away her tears, and stood up so firm and de- 
5 termined, that I felt a new respect for her. It 
s was beautiful to sec ho'w tho true womanhood 
\ that lay at the bottom of her nature roused 
J itself, and asserted its supremacy in that mo¬ 
il ment of doubt and distress. 

\ “You are a bravo girl!” I exclaimed. “Mj 
i dear, honest-hearted Jessie!” 

£ “You must not praise me!” sho said. “I 

< feel so guilty and wicked!” 

^ “That is wrong; you should not give way to 
$ these morbid feelings.” 

S “Indeed, aunt Matty, I am not like tho Earn# 
\ girl I was a few months ngo!” 

\ I knew whence the change came—I could 
J havo given its exact date; but it did not extend 
back over a period of months—a few weeks 
had served to bring that unrest nnd trouble 
$ upon the sweet girl. With tho coming of Mrs 
t Dennison all those shadows had crept into the 
^ house, gathering silently but surely about eTery 
\ heart, dividing those who beforo lmd no thought 
\ nor wish that was not common to all, and pre* 
\ paring tho way, I felt certain, for deeper ond 
darker troubles, which lingered not far off, only 
\ awaiting the command of that arch-magician to 
\ approaoh and wrap us in their folds. 

I While I was lost in tho gloomy thoughts 
| which those words had roused, Jessie turned 
( from my chair and walked slowly up and down 
\ tho terrace, after a habit sho had inherited 
» from her father in any senson of doubt or per* 
; plexity. At last she camo softly back and 
i leaned over me again. 

» “Aunt Matty,” sho whispered, timidly. 

; “Yes, dear.” 

\ “I havo made up my mind.” 

| I looked in her face, and its expression told 
! mo at onco what her decision had been. 

J “You will go,” I said. 

| “Yea, I will. It is right—it is ray duly! If 
i ho were never to get ivell, I should reproach 
: myself so bitterly for not having granted hh 
: request.” 

* ‘“God bless you, Jessie! I knew you would 
fnotrefuso.” 

I “I am sure that my parents will have no ob* 
ijection.” 

“I can answer for that—tho most scrupulotii 
person could see no harm! Besides, Bosworlh 
is a favorite both with your father and mother. 

“Yes. Dear mamma will be so sorry to hear 
that he is ill—poor young man!” 

“We will go to-morrow, Jessie. I dfire 
your father will accompany you.” . 

“But I want you also, aunt Matty; I shouW 
have no courage if you were not there! 
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“I will go, of course I You must speak to 
)Ir. Leo about it—don’t forget." 
nl B m not likely to; I will tell him this even- 

iag. But aunt Matty-" 

“Yes. Don’t hesitate so. Ono would think 
joti vero afraid of the old maid. I am not 
cross if I a® ancient I” 

That made her laugh again; but the merri¬ 
ment died quickly. Her sensitive heart was so 

torely troubled that her usual gaiety was quite 

gm. 

'*1 ehall nover fear you; but what I meant 
ns that I don’t wish Mrs. Dennison to know 
that I am going." 

“She is not likely to from me, Jessie." 

“She would laugh at me—and this is no sub¬ 
ject nor lime for a jest!” 

“I should think not, indeed. The woman 
»ho could make a mockery of such feelings 
toaldbo a libel on her sex!" 

“Ah! you must not be harsh!" 

“Only the old maidish bitterness—don’t mind 
it, Jessie. But we won’t tell Mrs. Dennison.” 

At that moment I detected a rustle in tho 
hlL My hearing was always singularly acute 
-Jessie used to say that I was like a wild! 
uimal in that respect—and I felt confident • 
that I heard some one stealing away behind us. : 

I Blurted up at once, hurried into the hall, : 
ind met Mrs. Dennison’s maid faco to face. j 
She was running off—I could have Bworn to ; 
that— but the moment sho heard my step she i 
turned toward me with her usual composure j 
ted pleasant smile. : 

“What do you want here, Cora?" I asked, j 
more sharply than I often Bpoke to a dependant;; 
for, of all people in tho world, it is my habit to i 
treat servants kindly. “Pray, what brings you ! 
klo Ibis hall?" j 

“I was just coming to look for my mistress, : 
°t’tni. Excuse me; I didn't know it was« 
vrong." i 

“I have not said that it was," I answered, ; 
rtill convinced that she. had been listening; 5 
bnt our own domestics are never permitted to ; 
pus through this hall unless called." i 

"I will remember—I beg pardon.” 5 

"Mrs. Dennison is not here." ^ 

“Oh! excuse me-} 

Bhe slopped. I saw her courtesy, turned to S 
hok lo whom, and thero stood Mr. Lee, looking ? 
lt me P’^ly- He had heard my ill-natured < 
tone, and could seo tho flush of anger on my | 

“What Is tho matLer, Miss Hyde?” he asked, 
idly enough; but the tone displeased me, > 
^ I replied with a good deal of sharpness, !; 


? “I am not aware of anything, sir; Cora was 
\ searching her mistress.” 

^ “That is right enough, I am sure!" 

£ “She is not hero," I continued, feeling a 
j savago pleasure in tho words I spoko; “sho is 
i; out in tho woods with Mr. Lawrence!” 

£ Mr. Leo colored slightly, but managed to con- 
j ceal his discomposure. 

J Cora hurried away after giving mo a spiteful 
\ glance, and Jessie, who had heard my words, 
J came into tho hall. 

i- “Mrs. Dennison told me thnt sho should bo 
J busy all the morning in her room," sho said, 
j! quickly. 

i “I can’t help what she said, my dear; I only 
\ know that I saw her walking with Air. Law- 
\ rence." 

\ “Surely it is her privilege, if she feels diB- 
: posed, to walk with any person!" Mr. Leo said, 
j laughing with a very had grace, whilo Jessie 
i looked much disturbed. 

I “I have no desire to interfere with tho lady’s 
■ movements," I said, my temper still in tho 
I ascendant; “hut I see no necessity for saying 
: one thing and doing another!" 
j Mr. Leo appeared surprised at my outburst. 

; I dare sny it wa 3 not lady-like; but I am not 
: made of stone, and my real feelings will peep 
out occasionally. 

“I am afraid Mrs. Dennison would think you 
spoke too harshly to her servant,” ho Baid. “I 
shouldn’t like a guest in this houso to be an¬ 
noyed!" 

For tho first timo I was angry with Mr. Lee. 
I was not a dependant—I was not accustomed 
to anything hut affection and respect in that 
house, and tho reproof in his voice, added to 
my own feeling of self-dissatisfaction, made me 
quite furious. 

“Sir,” X said, “you havo always requested 
us not to permit servants to enter this hall; 
when you wish to change any of your regu¬ 
lations, bo good enough to inform me in ad¬ 
vance." 

I turned away before he could speak, and 
Jessie went to him, saying something in a low 
voice. 

“Miss Hyde!" he called out, approaching mo 
and extending his hand. “Why, old friend, you 
are not angry with me? I would rather cut off 
tliis right hand than have that happen!” 

My anger evaporated at once—like a silly 
fool as I am, tho tears gathered in my eyes. He 
Bhook my hand heartily, whilo Jessio hovered 
about us like an anxious bird. 

“I really meant no harm!" ho began; but I 
would not hear a word. 
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“I am ashamed of myself,” I said, “and that 
is the end of it; I am tired and cross.” 

“You are not •well,” ho replied, kindly. 

“ Jessie, make her go and lie down.” 

“She never will, papa.” 

She put her arm caressingly about my -waist, 
and Mr. Leo stood holding my hand, petting me 
as if my words had been a matter of conse¬ 
quence. Suddenly Mrs. Dennison entered from 
the terrace, and exclaimed, with a gay laugh, 

“What a pretty scene! Are you acting a 
comedy, Mr. Lee? How well you do it!” 

He dropped my hand in somo confusion and 
turned toward her. 

“Better comedy than tragedy,” ho said. 

“Oh! yes, a thousand times! But Miss 
Hyde’s role seems to bo a sentimental one— 
eho looks Tory lugubrious!” 

I Bhould have been pleased to have struck 
her full in her insolent mouth; but as that was \ 
impossible, I determined, for once, to pay her ^ 
off in her own coin. A spirit of retaliation j 
was rapidly rousing within me thut I had never 1 

before possessed. \ 

“You seem gay enough to make amends,” I j 
■aid. “Did you and Mr. Lawrence have a ? 
pleasant walk?” 

What a fool I was to think I could send a 
wave that would have any effect upon that piece 
of marble! 

Sho laughed outright, and dapped her hands 

in childish exultation. 


t fulness—you see, how vain and selfish I 
\ so I told Jessie that I was going to be occupied 
^ in tny own room.” 

I “I think when selfishness t*akes such a form, 
it is a very valuable quality to possess!” re¬ 
turned Mr. Lee. 

$ Mrs. Dennison treated me to another flish 
4 from her black eyes; then added, 

< “ And while I was picking flowers, who should 

^ pass but Mr. Lawrence; so I made him stop. 
$ But I ipight as well have let him go on." 

| “Why so?” demanded Mr. Lee. 

\ “Becauso he was very ungnllant; did nothing 
4 but talk of Jessie, and never said a pretty thing 
5 to mo!” 

^ JesBie blushed, but the smile on her lifj 
4 showed that sho was far from annoyed, 
s “So that is all my secret!” continued Mn. 
\ Dennison. “Now wo will take this unfortuoili 
bouquet up to Mrs. Lee—come, Jessie." 
“May I go?” asked the gentleman. 

“If you will bo very good. But mind you do 
not tease for the flowers—we cannot spire i 
single one!” 

“I promise.” 

“Then como with us.” 

Sho had one arm about Jessie’s waist, tit 

I kept Mr. Lee close at her side, and soengrosud 
and fascinated both father and daughter, thil 
they passed on without remembering that I*u 
| there. It was just wlmt Mrs. Dennison in* 
4 tended: she wished to make me feel of how 


“She wants to accuso me of being a flirt!” | little consequence I was in the house, whentlu 
iho exclaimed. “Oh! you naughty Miss Hyde! \ chose to exercise her supremacy. That was her 

I did meet Mr. Lawrence, but I had no idea of j way of revenging hcrsolf for my rude speed] 

doing so when I went out! I think now I shall 4 i n regard to her ramble, 

make a merit of my intention!” ^ If it is absolutely necessary for mo to tell tie 

“You might always do so, I am sure!” said c entire and exact truth, I must admit that she 
Mr. Lee, gallantly. > succeeded perfectly in wounding me, I 

She held up a beautiful bouquet of wild ' greatly pained, but not altogether from jealousy 
flowers. \ or sensitiveness. Hurt as I was to see howcora- 

“I heard Mrs. Leo wish for some last night,” \ pletcly my friends wero made to forget their 
■he Baid; “bo I went to gather them.” j solicitudo at that woman's bidding, I was Elifl 

Mr. Lee’s face grew all sunshino at once; \ more troubled to perceive how, every day. her 
©von Jessie was appeased, and, unseen by < influence in that house increased, how artfully 
either, the widow shot me a quick glance of J e ]i 0 wove tho threads of her net about us, ani 
■corn. i entangled everybody moro helplessly in lU 

“How kind it was of you!” Jessie said. \ meshes. 

“Mamma will be so much obliged!” $ While I stood thinking of those things, I vu 

“I wanted to please her, my dear!” replied \ Btartled by a sound close nt hand—a very sw 
the widow. “But I must make one confession; 4 gulnr noise, such ns ono might expect fromin 
will you grant me absolution, Mr. Lee?” \ antiquated raven troubled with bronchitis. 

“I can safely do that in advanco. I am suro j From behind a tall screen flint stood m 1 
you have no very terrible sin to reveal!” > hall bounded Miss Lottie, emitting another o 

“Ok! I told a fib!” And she laughed archly, j those unearthly croaks, and stationing herf^ 
“I wanted to go all alone, so that dear Mrs. \ directly in front of mo with ono of her ooi 
Lee would give me full credit for my thought- l impish looks. 
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<<| 0 m astonished nt you!” said she, shaking 
her head, and pursing up her lips until her 
fords camo out in a sort of strangled whistle. 
«I really am more astonished, Miss Hyde, than 
[should be to see two Christmases come in tho 
fim a year!” 

“What is tho matter now?” I asked, laughing 
infpite of myself. 

“To think of your going and trying to cir- 
cumrent Babylon! Why, she’s almost morc'n 
a match for me, and to see you floppin’ up at 
her quite took my breath away!” 

“You are impertinent, Lottie!” 

“Well, I don't mean to bo! But just let mo 
eiution you a bit! Don’t try any such game— 
lie'll only fling it back in your teeth just as 
tie did, sail off with her feathers spread, and 
leave you feeling as flat as she did a minute 
ago!" 

I had an internal conviction that Lottie was 
correct in her judgment; but not considering 
it necessary to admit as much, I tried to turn 
the subject by asking, 

“What were you doing behind that screen? 

I hope you haven’t taken to listening to tho 
whole house!” 

“Now, Miss Ilydo, I didn’t think you’d ac¬ 
cuse me in that way! But I don’t blame you— 
Bibyion’s mado you huffy! Cut agin, Miss 
Matty, if you want to!” 

“But you should not do those things, Lottie!” 

“Not quite so fast, if you please! I can tell 
you what I went behind thero for.” 

‘‘I do not wish to inquire into your proceed¬ 
ings," I said, coldly, and was moving away; but 
the caught mo by the arm. 

“rieaso don’t go off mad, Miss Hyde,” she 
pleaded; “I’ll tell you the truth. I was in the 
little room looking out a book Mrs. Lee wanted, 
when I heerd you and Miss Jessie talking on 
tho terrace. I didn’t know what you said, and 
didn T t want to; but just then I saw Cora creep 
through tho hall and stand listening by the 
door. So I slips out, got behind the screen, 
ind, once there, I had to stay till tho folks 
got off.” 

“Then ahe was listening?” I said. 

‘‘I Bhould rather guess Bhe was! and a shaking 
them big earrings! She didn’t miss a word, you 
^ybeBure!” 

“Why does bIic do thoso things?” 

“Why? Come, now, that's good! ’Cnuso 

sbylon tells her to, nnd ’cause her heart’s 
blacker than her face, nnd she loves mischief 
U * C H os the gray cat does cream!” 

‘Itou cannot think her mistress would counte- 
“wee her in such proceedings!” 
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“I don’t think nothing about it—I know, 
MiBS Hyde! She’s got countenance of her own, 
though, to help her through a most anything! 
But I tell you she’s sot on to spy nnd lisLen!” 

“That is a fault you ought to judge leniently, 
Lottie!” 

“No, ’taint, Miss nydo! I’vo always been 
abovo things of that sort; but since Babylon’a 
come the world’s changed, and I have to fix my¬ 
self according to circumstances! But don’t you 
fall foul o’ cither of them agin—’taint no uso! 
Why, sho walked Mr. Lee and Miss Jessie right 
off afore your eyes, and you may bet your front 
teeth that, by this time, she’s mado them believe 
you’re a pcsty, cross old maid!” 

“I begin to think I am, Lottie.” 

“No, you ain’t—you can’t stay cross two 
minutes! And as for age—wal, if you furbo- 
lowcd yourself off like somo folks that shall bo 
nameless, you’d be about ns young-looking as / 
somo folks themselves!” 

I turned again to go, hut Lottie had, as usual, 
a few last words which must bo spoken. 

“Sco hero, Miss Hyde,” said sho; “Baby- 
Ion’ll carry Mr. Lee off, I know, and Miss Jes¬ 
sie’s got her heart so full that she’ll slip away 
to her own room; so you must go and Bit with 
Mrs. Lee.” 

“I will go to her room as soon as Mrs. Den¬ 
nison leaves.” 

“That won’t bo long! Sho ain’t going to 
coop herself up for nobody; trust her!” 

“Very well; I shall bo ready.” 

“And Miss Ilyde-” 

“Well?” 

“Now don’t bo mad—I must say it! Just 
leavo Babylon to me—you ain’t no shakes whero 
she is concerned, you’ll only jest get yourself 
into n brile, nnd muddlo matters—leave her 
to me!”- 

She gnvo her head a consequential (os3 and 
darted away, singing somo dolorous ditty about 
“Long Ago.” 

I went up to my chamber and sat down, sad 
and sick at heart. Our littlo world seemed 
going very wrong; but how to remedy that 
which was amiss I could not tell. I was power¬ 
less; could only remnin quiet and let things 
take their course, praying that God would shield, 
those so dear to me from sorrow and harm. 

Perhaps an hour after, thero was a low tap at 
my door, nnd, in obedience to my summons, 
Lottie danced into the room. 

“She’s nil alone, Miss Hyde. Babylon’s 
trotted Mr. Leo into tho garden, and Miss 
Jessie’s in her own chamber. Como right along 
and sit with Mrs. Leo.” 
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I roso at onco and went to the chamber of our > 
dear invalid. Sho was lying on a sofa, sup¬ 
ported by pillows, and looking with pleasure | 
at the bouquet of wild flowers that had been \ 
placed on her table. j 

“I am glad to see you, Miss Hyde,” she Baid, I 
“Como in and Bit down. Look at my pretty 
flowers.” | 

“They are very lovely!” I replied. 

“They make me feel as if I were in the; 
woods.” i 

She sighed, cheoked the vain regret, and; 
added cheerfully, | 

“Mrs. Dennison brought them to me. "Was I 
it not thoughtful of her? I was wishing for 
them last night.” j 

“Very thoughtful!” I said. x 

“You look tired,” she observed; “sit down 
and wo will have one of our old, quiet hours. 
Mr. Leo had to go out, and Mrs. Dennison lias 
gone to Jessie’s room; so wo shall bo all alone.” 

Another falsehood! My blood fairly boiled! 
Lottie had just Been the pair in tho garden. 
But I could not speak—a word, a look might 
have destroyed that poor creature’s peace for¬ 
ever! No syllable from my lips should send 
the poisoned arrow of suspicion to her heart! 

I did sit down, and we had a long, pleasant 
conversation; for with those whom she knew 
■well, Mrs. Lee was an exceedingly agreeable 
companion, although ill health had made her 
timid in the presence of strangers. 

After a time Bbo began to Bpeak of Jessie, 
and then it occurred to mo that it would bo & 
favorable opportunity to tell her of Jessie’s 
desire to visit Mrs. Bosworth’s house. * 
She was shocked to hear of her young 
favorito’s illness, and when I told her how 
anxious ho was to see Jessie, and how neces¬ 
sary it was that he should not bo opposed, she 
agreed with me that her daughter ought to go. 

“Certainly! certainly!” bIio said. “Mr. Lee 
will think so too. You were quite right to 
promise, Miss Ilyde.” 

“I thought so, my dear friend.” 

♦‘Poor young man! Do you know, Martha 
Hyde, I used to think he was very fond of our 
Jessie? But of late I have so seldom left my 
•room, or seen any one, that I don’t know what 
goes on.” 

I did not answer, and she changed tho sub¬ 
ject, with the excitability of all rich people. 

“Mrs. Dennison makes tho house very gay,” 
she Baid. 

“Very! Her manners are charming!” 
w “Bhe. seems a superior woman. Do you begin 
to like her, Martha?” '. 


“Oh! I am an old maid, you know," I r C . 
plied, trying to laugh. “Spinsters and widovs 
seldom agree; besides, I can only care for 
people whom I have known a long time.” 

She did not answer, but pushed her hair back 
from her forehead and looked absently at the 
flowers. 

“I have such bad dreams!” sho said, slowly. 
“I novor can recall them distinctly; but they 
seem full of trouble.” 

“Of whom do you dream?” 

“All of you—principally of Jessie! Some, 
times I think I must bo awake and standing 
in her room—tho vision is so real!” 

“Such fancies are very common to an in* 
valid,” I said. 

“Oh, yes; I don’t mind them.” 

She pulled the flowers townrd her and began 
playing with them after Jessie’s childish fashion. 
It gavo mo a strange feeling to see those blos¬ 
soms in her hand; when I remembered whose 
gift they had been, I felt as if my friend held 
Cleopatra’s venomous asp in every flower thit 
sho touched. 

“Will you read to me for awhile?” she asked, 
at length. “There is a new poem on the table; 
take that.” 

Of course I complied at once, and read to her 
for some time; then I saw the flowers dropfron 
her hand—her head sank back among the pil¬ 
lows, and soon her regular breathing proved 
that sho was sleeping quietly. 

I laid down tho volume and looked nt htt 
with pain and solicitude. She was so helpless! 
The least shock would terminate that frail 
existence, and I had grown so nervous that I 
was always expecting somo troublo to force 
itself into that room, which, until lately, hid 
been so securely guarded by a husband s love. 

Sho moved restlessly in her sleep; broken 
words fell from her lips; very soon they framed 
themselves into complete sentences. She hid 
sunk into one of those singular somnambulism 
slumbers which, formed such a strange feature 
of her illness. 

, “I am tired,” sho said; “I have walked » 
: fast! How pretty tho summer-house looks!■ B 

is so long since I have been here! There u 
: Mr.. Lee-” 

! She paused and breathed rapidly. 

| “Why, Mrs. Dennison is with him! SheEii 
: she was going to Jessio’s room! Hoff earned J 
I she talks to him! She lays her hand on 
; arm!” 

I She paused again, with a sort of cry. 

! “Martha Hyde! Martha! my husband 
\ giving her flowers! She asks him to P 
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ik«h in hot hair! What does that mean, I 
uyl” . ; 

She became bo violently agitated that I \ 


* “I care very little for Mrs. Dennison’s an¬ 
ger,” X said. 

“I don’t suppose you do. But she’ll pay 
you off if sho can. So look sharp. Miss Ilydo; 
these are times for sleeping with both eyes 


thought it best to rouse her. I leaned over 
ier and shook her arm slightly. The change 
of position seemed to alter tho dream, and onco \ open. No chanco to dream or mako verses 


nore sho slept quietly. 

I went back to the window and sat looking 
oat behind tho curtains. It was sunset, and 
gorgeously beautiful! But in the busy and 
distraction of my thoughts I could not heed 
its loveliness. 

While I sat there, I saw Mr. Lee and Mrs. 
Dtnnifon pass along one of tho paths. They., 
hd been in the garden and were approaching 
the house. The lady had no bonnet on, and 
wreathed among her hair were the \Aery flowers ; 
which tho poor wife bad seen her husband place j 
there in her dream. 

I grew sick and faint with doubt and horror! i 
I must do something; I could not longer sit; 
pisaive and dumb, and see that woman wreck ; 
the future pence of all our lives! But what to ! 
dj—which way to turn? j 

Alas! I was very Imlpless after all! There: 
was no one to whom I could confide my sus- ! 
pieions; no one to whom I could open my heart, \ 
tnd the only hope I had was in that wild girl, j 
who had understood tho real character of our i 
Ti*ilor so much more quickly than any of her \ 
laperiora. j 

While I was thinking of that, tho door of tho I 
inner room opened, and Lottie stood there, ' 
beckoning to me. j 

I went into her chamber, and she closed tho j 
dwr. She was in great excitement nnd glee, j 
"Babylon’s been at it,” she whispered. 5 

"At what?” 5 

"Talking about you. Oh, my! hnin’t you i 
▼ofcc up a hornet’s nest! Corn’s mnd too. \ 
Wal, wal, I told you to let things alone.” 5 


now.” 

“Nonsense, child!” 

“Nonscnso if you choose; but that don’t alter 
tho mattor! Babylon’s brought Mr. Lee back 
to the house; she had him out in the garden to 
make all right about Lawrence.” 

“Stop, Lottie!” 

“ I have stopped—shan’t say no more! Hark! 
what was that?” 

It was a call—an appeal for help. A voico 
from Mrs. Lee’s room cried with energy, 

“Martha Hyde! Martha Hyde!” 

I rushed into the chamber, followed by Lottie, 
nnd found Mrs. Lee half-risen on her sofa, toss¬ 
ing her arms about and calling still upon my 
name, although she was yet asleep. 

Many moments passed before I could rouse 
her, and when I did she sank back on tho pil¬ 
lows perfectly exhausted. I administered such 
restoratives as were at hand, and, with Lottie's 
assistance, succeeded in bringing her out of tho 
half-swoon into which she had fallen; but sho 
was dreadfully weak and much excited. 

“I have had such terrible dreams,” sho 
moaned, “I am afraid to go to sleep,” 

“They arc over now,” I said, soothingly; 
“you shall sit up and have your tea.” 

“Yes, please. Don’t let me sleep any moro, 
don’t!” 

All the while sho held fast to my hand and 
looked wildly in my eyes, repeating, 

“Such dreadful dreams, Martha Ilydc—oh! 
such dreadful dreams!” 

(to de continued.) 
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THE CLAIM I 

BY C1IAKLE 8 

I btooped down, and pushing aside the long, 
nnk grass, read, from the flat, half-buried 
tomb-stone, the following inscription: 

Here lietH 
ye bodie of 

LLEWELLYN ciiouaH, formerly penryx, 
bom at Penryn, Cornwall, July 20th, A. D. 1G35, 
died at Boston, October 10th, A. D. 1686. 

He rcsttth here 
in assured hopes of 
a glorious immortality. 

Above tho inscription was a rudely scutptured 
coat of arms, which, as this is not a heraldic 
treatise, I need not describe. Suffice it to say 
it was tho shield of which I had been in search. 

"Eureka” I cried, “it is found; and the 
widow and her little boy are the true heirs to 
the great Penryn. estates, which have been in 
chancery for so many years.” 

But to explain my enthusiasm I must go back 
to the beginning of my story. 

When I was a student at law, and in tbe last 
year of my probation, the usually gloomy office, 
with its tall, dusty book-cases, crowded with 
Tolames in law calf, was brightened up, one 
iflernoon, by the entrance of a lady, clad in 
widow’s weeds, and leading a little hoy. I say 
a lady, because, though her dress was of the 
pliinest black, it was worn in a way that onty : 
social cultivation gives; and besides, her face, ; 
then ghe threw back her veil, had that in- i 
describable air of refinement which is best j 
faown by the name of high-bred. She was j 
*tifl comparatively young, not over twenty-five, i 
ud was strangely beautiful. Her face, in its j 
sadness, told a tale of trials nobly en- • 
fored, which went, I could see, to the heart of; 

preceptor at once, though that heart had < 
ken hardened by the experience of forty and j 
years at the bar, the school of all schools $ 
tflmake one suspicious of human nature. Her J 
Ihtle boy, about five years old, a timid lad, ^ 
by her side and clung to her dress for S 
protection, looking first at my grim preceptor, \ 
wd then me, as if the old lawyer had been s 
Jtck the Giant Killer and I his lawful heir. 5 


N CHANCERY. 

J. PETERSON. 

Tho business of Mrs. Chough, for such was 
the name by which she had been announced, 
was soon dispatched: it was some trifling 
matter, X have now forgotten what; and when 
she had left the room, I remained a long while 
in thought. 

The next day I said to my preceptor, 

“I wonder if that boy, who was here yes¬ 
terday, is’nt tho heir to tho great Penryn 
estates?” 

“What!" cried he. “Heir of the great chan¬ 
cery estate, which has been advertised in all 
the newspapers these forty years, and to which 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, Tenryns all, have been 
making claim in vain? Nonsense!” 

“The same." 

The old lawyer answered only by a laugh. 

“You laugh,” Baid I. “But, while you were 
talking with tho mother, I coaxed tho little 
fellow to my side, got him on my knee, and 
asked his name. It was Llewellyn Chough.” 

“And an ugly name enough,” replied my 
preceptor, coolly ignoring my triumphant .air. 
“Besides, the estates in chancery belong to the 
Penryns, wherever they may he, and not to 
anybody of tho name of Chough. My own 
opinion is that the line has died out. I was 
consulted, by one of the claimants, some thirty 
years ago, and that was tho conclusion I 
came to.” 

“I have read your notes in the case,” I said. 
“I came across them, the other day, among 
papers of your old client. But, perhaps, you 
have forgotten that the heirs of the last person 
who died seized of the estate, were proved to 
have been exhausted, for six successive genera¬ 
tions back, and that tho only claimant who 
would have a chance must be a descendant 
of Sir Reginald Penryn, who died toward the 
close of the great civil war. This Sir Reginald 
had two sons, his oldest, Reginald, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, and a second son.” 

“I remember it.” 

“And do you remember that tho missing son 
was named Llewellyn?” 

“So lie wi\3,” answered my preceptor, after 
putting his fore-finger to his forehead for an 
instant. “But what has that to do with the 
natter? If you refer, as I suppose, to the boy’s 
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name, it is a mere coincidence. You will never 
make a reputation as a lawyer if you jump at 
conclusions in that fashion.'* 

“I am not jumping at conclusions. I think 
I can almost prove that this hoy is heir to the 
Penryn estate. I can certainly, if I can only 
find fin old tomb-stone, which I have Been some¬ 
where.” 

The old lawyer laughed incredulously. 

“I should like to know,” he said, “how you 
have reached this conclusion. It is,” he con¬ 
tinued, in a bantering tone, “by some logical 
legerdemain, I suppose. An intellectual, Chi¬ 
nese Juggler feat.” 

“I will begin at the beginning, then,” I said, 
perfectly unmoved. “You admit that surnames 
aro pretty certain criterions of race. For in¬ 
stance, if I hear a man called Smith I know ho 
is of Saxon descent, and that his ancestor ham¬ 
mered iron, or shaped silver-ware, sometime 
back in tho middle ages. A Snider, or a 
Schwartz, I know to ho Teutonic.” 

“I have not devoted the attention to such 
studies, which you seem to,” answered my pre¬ 
ceptor, seeing I paused for a reply; “but I 
believe you aro correct.” 

“To go a step deeper. Names ending in aon, 
liko Anderson, are unmistakably Scandinavian, 
and even if found in Scotland, or the North of 
England, originated in Swoden, Denmark, or 
Norway. Names terminating in toy are Saxon, 
ing having tho same meaning substantially as 
tho Greek patronymic, idea, so that Snelling 
means tho children of Snell, or, to translate tho 
latter word also, the children of tho brisk, 
nimble man. Fitzgerald is Norman French, as 
O’Connor nnd McMichncl aro Celtic, the one 
belonging to the Grolio branch of that race, 
the other to tho Cymbrian.” 

“But I don’t seo your drift. O'Connors, 
McMichaels, and Fitzgeralds can be found over 
half tho world.” 

“Because you and I are living after several 
generations of emigration. There has been, 
within tho last two centuries, another dispersion 
of Babel, so to speak. Given a man’s surname, 
however, and one can tell, pretty certainly, 
where his ancestors lived two hundred years 
ago. Now Llewellyn is not such a common name 
that it can easily be mistaken. And though 
used as a Christian name in this case, it bears 
on my subject as much as if it were a sur¬ 
name.” 

“But if I know anything about it, Llewellyn is 
a Welsh name, while those estates are Cornish.” 

“That’s a point in my favor. If you hod 
read over your notes os lately as I have, you 


would remember that Sir Reginald, who died ia 
1655, married a Welsh heiress, a fact that comes 
eut prominently in your notes, because her 
estates were settled on tho second son, who 
squandered the property and was then lost 
sight of.” 

“I recollect it now.” 

“Her father’s name wan Llewellyn.” 

“Ab!” cried the lawyer, briskly. “That if 
a point.” 

“Yes; for if I could establish that tho real 
name of this lad was Penryn, and not Chougb, 
his having so singular a Christian name aa 
Llewellyn would help, considerably, to link him 
with Sir Reginald’s family?” 

“Certainly. At least it would bring tho case 
within the limits of possibility.” 

“And if I could provo that this Christian 
name was a family name, and had been borne 
by the lad’s father and grandfather before him, 
it would elevate my hypothesis into tho regions 
of the probable?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“Well, I asked the child, at first from mere 
curiosity I confess, what his father's name 
was, and ho said Llewellyn. Afterward I heard 
his mother tell you, in connection with the 
business you were discussing, that her husband 
and his father had tho same name, and that it 
was an old family name.” 

“I remember it.” 

“This is not all. Tho child had a prayer- 
book in bis hand. It was quite old, an Oxford 
edition of the last century. I suppose he and 
his mother had been to afternoon service at St. 
Peter’s; thero was such a'service yesterday, I 
know; and taking the book idly up in my hand, 
I saw, to my surprise, an engraved coat of arms 
pasted in front of it. Such things, you know, 
aro not very common, especially with persona 
who seem to bo ns straitened in means as Mrs. 
Chough. The coat of arms was gules, a chevron 
argent, between three crows of tho field.” 

“A fig for your heraldic jargon,” said my 
preceptor, laughingly. “I know little about 
such old-world trumpery and care less.” 

“Yet, anti-republican as it seems, it is a 
means, sometimes, of tracing out descents, 
which, otherwise, might never be recovered. 
It is a pity, indeed, that more attention hu 
not been paid to the subject. Up to the war 
of Independence, it was a common thing for 
the younger sons of noblemen, and the sons of 
younger sons, to emigrate to this country; and 
in many cases, the elder branches having failed, 
the descendants of these emigrants have bscomo 
the true heirs of tho titles and estates, and 
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pwld hava inherited them but for their neglect ^ 11 Not bo bold as you think. Chough is the 

of the family tree and the attendant coat of* Cornish for crow. The arms are three crows, 
IW* I have no doubt that many a vast estate J you see: and the crest ia a crow. Now aur- 
ud more than one lordship., which has been j names, as you are well aware, did not como 
judged to British claimants, would have oome| into general use till the thirteenth century, and 
to American citizens, if the latter had not lost j were often adopted from the cogniaauce worn 
the proofs of their rights, Only a few years j in battle. The Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, 
igo, a poor half-pay captain established his > derive their family name from the Talbot dog, 
pgbt to bo Earl of Huntington, by going back { and bear the crest to this day. The thing is 
SON than a Century, all intermediate lines \ common among our own Indians. Wehearcon- 
iiTjng failed. A CUrioU3 instance of the value jj tinually of some great chief, called the Bear, or 
of ^coat of arms, as evidence, has como within \ the Eagle, or the Crow. Now, why wasn't this 
Bjown knowledge lately. There is a branch \ family originally the Choughs 5 And why may 
of the Howard family, in this country, whose J they not have dropped that name, afterward, 
traditions say their original ancestor here was \ for that of their largest estate, as the Washing- 
ittdet of the ducal house of Norfolk. At first (tons for example V* 
light, however, their coat of arms seemed to j “If you could prove that indeed?” 

Mitradict this claim, having no escutcheon on j “That brings me to the most curiouB part of 
tt» bend, as the ducal Howards have. But the l the whole affair. I am Bure I have seen, some- 
Howird arms, as quartered by the fourth duke, 1 where, a tomb-stone, with both those nnme 3 on 
iho was beheaded by that jealous old virago, 5 it. I have always had a fancy for looking up 
Qu«n Elizabeth, were precisely like those of Sold epitaphs, and have visited most, of the 
(til American family, that is, they were without > ancient grave-yards in the country. Now if 
the escutcheon on the bend, which seems to ; I could only find that tomb-stone.” 
hire been adopted subsequently. So here the ; “You have dreamed of it.” 
tndition, you see, was home out by the family j “No. I remember it too vividly for that.” 

_ j “Well,” said my preceptor, taking up a bill 

“Well, that is curious. X see your antiqua- t in equity, “I wish you success. Get that link 
run studies have not been thrown away. But ; in your chain of evidence and your client will 
lot does this coat of arms, which you found in ; have a pretty strong case. But you’ll recover 
the prayer-book, bear on the present question?” 1 it»” he added, with a sly twinkle, “about the 
“It ia the coat of arms that belongs to the ) time of the Greek Kalends.” 

Penryn family.” J The next morning I was early at the office, 

“What? That begins to look like proof. But | with a portmanteau in hand, waiting for my 


(til American family, that is, they were without > ancient grave-yards in the country. Now if 

(he escutcheon on the bend, which seems to ; I could only find that tomb-stone.” 

hire been adopted subsequently. So here the 1 “You have dreamed of it.” 

tndition, you see, was borne out by the family j “No. I remember it too vividly for that.” 

_ j “Well,” said my preceptor, taking up a bill 

“Well, that is curious. X see your antiqua- t in equity, “I wish you success. Get that link 
run studies have not been thrown away. But ; in your chain of evidence and your client will 
taw does this coat of arms, which you found in ; have a pretty strong case. But you’ll recover 
the prayer-book, bear on the present question?” 1 it»” he added, with a sly twinkle, “about the 
“It ia the coat of arms that belongs to the ) time of the Greek Kalends.” 

Penryn family.” J The next morning I was early at the office, 

“What? That begins to look like proof. But i; with a portmanteau in hand, waiting for my 
perhaps,” ho added, with an old lawyer’s pro- ; preceptor to come down. 

Wbial caution, “the arms had been pasted in J “I am going to Boston,” I said, as soon as 
(herewithout any right.” She made his appearance. “I have dreamed of 

“I satisfied myself on that matter last night. J that tomb-stone. It is in the old burying-ground 
I m»de bold to visit Mrs. Chough. She has i there, on Copp’s Hill.” 

*erer»l antique pieces of Bilver-ware, all en- \ The septuagenarian lawyer raised his spec- 
pmd with these same Penryn arms.” i tacles, and looked at me as if he thought I was 

Hypreceptor appeared staggered. He mused, | crazy. 

I few minutes, then said, i “Excellent fun!” he said at last. “Mycoolest- 

“BotaU this may bo only a coincidence. The j headed student a believer in dreams.” And he 
does not establish a certainty. The < took his seat laughing, 
ffence of name is fatal to your theory.” > “I do not believe in dreams,” I answered. 

“ ot at all. Families continually change $ “at least not in the sense in which you mean. 
“Wfarnames. The .Washingtons, for example, jDid you ever read De Quincey?” ' 

originally called Heyward, and took their \ “De Quincey? Do Quincey? There never 
name from the estate of Wessington, mean- ij was such a lawyer.” 

‘brook in a meadow by the sea,’ and since 


It was my turn to smile. “He is not a legal 


f Bf[ ... * - * -* - “V OLUIXO. uo 13 11U l 

pted into Washington; And, if I am not writer,” I replied, “but only an essayis 

■•WkflJl. >t vac Oi.niml. Un ... t __il.i ' >1 rr_i ... .... < 


J* u *en, it was through hla coat of arms that 

ancestry of the immortal chief was traced 


Humph!” said the lawyer, contemptuously. 
De Quincey,” I went on, “has compared 


^ - --■■ w i'-mtitt/, i wem on, — nas comparec 

OW my hypothesis is that the original j: the memory to a palimpsest. The old monks 
Of the Pmvvna mo Oh.«i.v ft :_.*__ . ■ ■ . 


*9°f lh © Penryns was Chough.” 
t*ihot is a bold guess.” 


wanting parchmont to write on, frequently took 
ancient copies of Greek or Roman authors, and 
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haying prepared the Bkin, though ■without obli- ^ 
torating the original text, covered it with their !; 
legends of the Bainta. Other priestly hands, \ 
oenturies after, by a similar process, used the J 
same parchment for their chronicles of the £ 
times. In our day, skillful manipulators, re- | 
moving the chronicles, and the lives of the ;• 
saints, have restored to the world the pure text i; 
of Pliny or Horace, Plato or Homer. Now Do ji 
Quincoy says that the memory is like these *; 
palimpsests: a fact, once written on it, may bo ^ 
covered up by the accumulation of other facts; ^ 
but tho fact itself does not perish; and some- i 
time it will see the light” J 

“How does thiB apply?” ^ 

“In this way. I had seen that tomb-stone, > 
as I thought I had. But other things, crowding < 
on my memory, had buried it beyond power of \ 
recall. Last night, going to bed full of this \ 
matter, my brain kopt working during sleep, • 
■and the result was, that, finally, I recalled, in f 
•the guise of a dream, the whole circumstance. \ 
I saw the tomb-stone, a low, flat one, of a sort \ 
of grayish stone, with a wide crack through j 
the middle, quito sunk in the ground and half- < 
covored with long, lush grass. It is in one of; 
.the lateral walks of tho Copp’s Hill grave-yard, ; 
;about tan feit from a cross-path. I could go 5 


to the place blindfolded, if I was at the gate of 
the oemetery.” 

“How do you know bo much about this par¬ 
ticular grave-yard?” 

“8ome of my maternal ancestors lie buried 
there.” 

What success ittended my expedition, the 
reader has already learned. The date of the 
deceased’s birth, at Penryn, tallied, I will add, 
with that of the second son of whom we were 
in search. The proof was complete. On my 
return to Philadelphia, competent counsel were 
engaged, the case followed up, and the widow’s 
little boy shown to bo descended fr*™ the Bos¬ 
ton exile, and so re established in tie estates of 
his ancestors. Curious enough, it was proved, 
on examining the records of the Penryn family, 
that the original name had been Chough. Why 
tbo emigrant returned to the old surname is 
only matter of conjecture. Perhaps he thought 
a landless exile had no right to a traditional 
title. 

All this happened moro years ago than I care 
to tell. Whether the old tomb-stone can still 
bo soen, or whether, even if intact, its inscrip¬ 
tion has become illegible, perhaps some Boston 
reader can tell. I tell tho tale to show how 
logio sometimes seems only good guessing. 
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THE CLOUDED HOUSEHOLD. 

BT LOUISE SMITH. 

“Akd isn’t tea ready yet, Anna?” $ gathered about the brow of Harley Hilton, and 


Harley Hilton spoke the words in a quick, 
impatient tone, entering his wife’s sitting-room 
with hurried steps, and awakening the infant 
which by long and patient watching she had 
lulled to sleep. 

“It’s a pity you couldn’t hnvo tea ready as I 
told you,” he continued. “Dr. Garnett invited 
me to ride into the oountry with him this even¬ 
ing, and now he’ll have to wait an hour.” And 
Mr. Hilton strode across the room with a clouded 
brow. 

“But, Harley, it was impossible, for Nellie 

has been so cross all evening that-” But 

Mrs. Hilton stopped short, as she thought 
how unmerited was his rebuke. Thus another 
chilling reproach had damped the ardor of 
her early love, and another icy barrier was 
erected between two hearts bound together by 
the strongest earthly ties. 

Again she quieted the infant into slumber, 
and, with a deepening Bhadow of melancholy 
upon her features, left the room. 

“I know she looked weary,” soliloquized the 
husband, as he paused in his rapid march across 
tho apartment with some inward compunction 
for his unkind words; “but then it’s so pro¬ 
voking.” 

Almost an hour had elapsed. Harley Hilton 
remembered how uncomplainingly his wife had 
remained at home during the long summer days, 
while he, fatigued and disgusted with clamor and 
dust, had so often, with disinterested friends, 
repaired to some rural retreat for rest and re¬ 
creation. 

“Would you like to go out riding this even¬ 
ing, Anna?” ho asked, after a long mental con¬ 
flict, entering tho sultry apartment and laying 
his hand familiarly upon the shoulder of his 
wifo. 

“Oh! no; the company of Dr. Garnett would 
bo more agreeable to you—I do not wish to de¬ 
prive you of that pleasure.” 

Mrs. Hilton spoke in cold, measured tones, 
at the same time receding from her husband’s 
touch; and with a proud, disdainful look, un- j 
conscious of the ioy barrier that each unkind 
word and look contributed to erect between 
them, she turned away. Again the clouds 


J the evil propensities of hia nature rose up. He 
\ left the room and did not return for hours. 

^ A few minutes afterward, Mrs. Anderson, a 
i neighbor, came in. 

1 “What! in tears, Anna? Oh! this is sinful 
when the heavens aro so serene, and the fading 
$ sunlight seems to conspire to drive away every 
f shadow of care.” 

S The words were spoken in a cheerful tone, 
2 and the speaker pushed back her gingham buu- 

i bonnet and dropped contentedly into a chair. 

Her face was radiant with the happinesa her 
\ lips expressed, and her unselfish heart throbbed 
2 freely with tho blissful assurance of a “con- 
i soionco devoid of offence toward God and man.” 
| “I can’t help it,” was the melancholy reply, 

2 as Mrs. Hilton turned her eyes, glistening with 
| tear-drops, upon the face of her companion; 
l “everything looks gloomy to me. What is there 
! in this world but trouble?” 

• “Much, Anna,” and Mrs. Anderson turaed 
i toward the infant, who, with flushed cheeks 
I and throbbing temples, was uneasily slumber- 
S ing by her side. “Yes, there is much besides 
; trouble,” she reiterated; “there is happiness 
! in living for those we love—ministering to the 
; needy, and in living for heaven. Self, Anna, 
i must be dethroned,” she continued, “and a love 
| supremo reign in the heart, before that happi- 
; ness can be known.” 

Mrs. Hilton remained silent, for tho words 
| sent conviction to her soul. How often had 
i she lamented over her own real or imaginary 
J wrongs, forgetful that every heart has its sor¬ 
rows, and that it is through “great tribula¬ 
tion” that all must enter into tho kingdom of 
: heaven! 

Late that evening Harley came home. 

“ Shade tho lamp a little, Harley; Nellie seems 
very restless,” said the wife; and she looked 
anxiously into the face of her husband, as they 
watched through the long, wearisome hours by 
the infant’s couch. All the anxiety of a mother s 
heart was awakened for the little sufferer, and 
the evening’s anger was forgotten. 

But when the morning had pushed aside her 
dusky curtain, the blushing tint of health had 
forever faded from that cherub’s cheek, and its 
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radiant eyes were glazed by the icy touch of 
death 1 

Mrs. Anderson olasped its dimpled hands upon 
iU pulseless bosom and laid it in the little crib 
by the open window, where the honeysuckle’s 
greet fragrance scented the morning breeze. 

“‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ dear 
husband,” murmured the mother, with a look 
of resignation, as her fingers strayed caress¬ 


ingly among the auburn locks that shaded the 
alabaster brow now cold and still. 

“Let us meet her there,” and the wife’s pale 
cheek was once more pillowed upon the hus¬ 
band’s bosom; while the barrier of contention, 
that had long separated their joys and sorrows, 
seemed, by the glow of affection, to ho melting 
away. The cloud that had long overshadowed 
the household had vanished. 
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THE CONDEMNED ROYALIST. 

BY J. SERGEANT MEADE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Os the afternoon of September the fourth, 
1651, a considerable stir was manifest in the 

wa*Uy quiet little village of -, on the 

lestern borders of Warwickshire. Something 
0 f importance had certainly occurred, for the 
people gathered around in knots and were all 
bmily engaged in earnest conversation. Some 
hid very long faces, whilst others were in high 
jl« and gave vent to their feelings in loud 
[touts and huzzahs. The latter were evidently 
the predominant party; indeed, the sorrowful- 
locking ones only numbered a dozen or so, and • 
rtiher kept themselves out of the way as soon 
U they learned the news which had brought 
them forth from their dwellings. 

The intelligence bo full of interest to these 
good people, and which affected them, thus in 
different ways, was, in sum and substance, this: 
John Bradley, the son of tho landlord of “The 
Cromwell Arms,” hod just arrived from the 
neighboring shire, bringing word of a terrible 
bottle, which had been fought near tho town of 
Worcester, between the King’s troops and tho 
Boundhcnds, in which engagement the former 
kid been entirely routed. The largest group 
of talkers was assembled before the portal of 
the inn, where young Bradley himself held 
forth to the crowd, and vainly endeavored to 
answer all the questions that were put to him. 

Old landlord Bradley stood by, silently smok¬ 
ing hia pipe, and listening, with a heavy heart, 
to all that was said. Mine host was a staunch 
loyalist in his feelings, although, of course, 
these had to ho repressed under the present 
aspect of affairs. 

In the days of Charles the First, Bradley’s 
hostelry was called “The Crown and Scepter,” 
and those insignia of royalty were emblazoned 
in gold upon a huge sign, which hung from a 
branch of an oak that reared its gigantic pro¬ 
portions in front of the ale house. 

But the majority of the people of-were 

supporters of Cromwell, and, like their leader, 
tho great Protector, exclaimed to landlord Brad¬ 
ley, “Take away those baubles I” Mine host 
compelled to submit to the popular will. 
The offending sign was lowered, and in its 
place was suspended one, the picture on which 


purported to be a representation of old Noll 
himself, with the words written underneath: 
“Cromwell Arms, by Andrew Bradley.” Tho 
portrait was horribly painted, and gave to the 
general a contortion of visage and disagreeable¬ 
ness of features which were ludicrous. This 
will be explained, when I inform the reader that 
the landlord had ordered the artist to give him 
just such a delineation of Cromwell, depicting 
the latter with the worst possible expression of 
face. His instructions were carried out ad¬ 
mirably, and old Bradley chuckled ever after¬ 
ward when his eyes rested on the new sign. 

As the afternoon went on, tho gathering of 
village folks around the innkeeper’s son in¬ 
creased, and fresh interrogatories were put to 
him. 

Most of the crowd were men, hut a few 
women also were present. To one of these in 
particular I must direct the reader’s attention. 
She had eomo as near to the speaker as the 
throng and her maiden modesty would permit. 
Her anxious face told that the news just re¬ 
ceived mustbe of great interest to her. Although 
a kind of hood was wrapped about her head 
and masked the most of her countenance, tho 
spectator could see enough to allow him to form 
the opinion that she was beautiful. 

Her attiro was elegant, and of far superior 
make and texture to that of those around her. 
Her attention was fixed upon the speakers. 

“What hath become of tho Prince Charles— 
the King, as ho styles himself?” was one question 
addressed to John Bradley, and asked by a lean, 
hard-featured old man in along cloak and white 
neck-cloth. 

“It is not known, Reverend Master Beldon,” 
answered the young man. 

“May the wrath of Cod overtake him!” ex¬ 
claimed the preacher. “Thou dost not know 
then whether or no he is a prisoner?” 

“Oh! aye,” said young Bradley; “they told 
me he had not been killed and was not a 
prisoner. Cromwell hath set a price on his 
head. May he escape, say I!” 
j “Peace, man!” said the puritan, angrily. 

: “Woulilst thou wish welWo Satan’s own imps? 
; Heaven knows the base Stuarts have vexed our 
' country grievously!” 
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“I say thee nay there!” cried the old land¬ 
lord, who was unable to restrain his anger any 
longer; “I say thee nay, Master Beldon! It is 
these hounds of thy sect who have ruined poor 
England!” 

A murmur arose from the crowd. 

“Take care, Andrew Bradley,” answered the 
preacher, “thou hadst better put guard on thy 
tongue, or, mayhap, it will bo guarded for thee!” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the landlord. And giving 
the puritan a look of supreme contempt and 
turning his back to him, he addressed his son: 
“Jack, boy, didst hear aught of our young 
Squire Arthur Pyckham?” 

The young girl, whom I mentioned awhile 
ago, started at these words and drew closer to 
the crowd. 

“Aye!” answered his son, “my informant 
told mo that Cromwell hatli set a price on his 
head also.” 

“So; he has escaped then! Thank God for 
that!” said the landlord, fervently. 

The face of the lady seemed to express heart¬ 
felt gratification. She withdrew from the throng 
and bent her steps toward the inn door. Then, 
for the first time, the honest landlord perceived 
her. No sooner did ho do so, than lie too left 
the talkers and followed her. 

“Mistress Alice!” he said, in a low tone, as 
he camo within a few paces of her. The Indy 
turned around as if surprised. A tear glistened 
on her fair cheeks. 

“Ah! good Master Bradley,” sho answered, 
“you have recognized me!” 

“Aye, my lady,” said the landlord, “dost 
think I have so poor eyes that I cannot distin¬ 
guish thy noble form amidst these rough boors? 
Nay, I am old and mine eyes are dim, but not 
so bad as that.” 

“But, Master Bradley,” said the lady, anx¬ 
iously, “I hope that no ono elso hath seen me 
here?” 

“Nay, I think not,” answered mine host; 
“but, methinks, it would be bettor for thee to 
enter my humble house, which is always at 
your ladyship’s service. There, unseen and 
safo from the scoffing gibes of theso puritans, 
thou canst hear and observe all that pnsseth 
outside.” 

“Thank thee, Master Bradley,” said the 
young girl, “I will do so.” She stopped across 
the threshold of the inn door, hut again turned 
and whispered to Bradley, “An thou hearest 
aught of Sir Arthur, let me know. I tremble 
for big safety.” 

“I will, my lady,” answered tho landlord. 
Then culling for Iris dame, he entrusted Miss 


| Alico t0 her charge, and returned to the assem- 
\ hlago without. As ho was so doing, the war- 
| liko notea of a bugle rang through the air, and 
| attracted every one’s attention to the lower end 
i of the village, where a body of horsemen were 
Been slowly riding up the road toward the 
\ hostelry. They were about twenty in number, 
5 mounted on steeds whose worn-out and dusty 
> condition denoted that they had traveled far 
j and probably been lately engaged in battle! 
j The men wore steel caps and breast-plates 
; which, judging from the number of dents on 
\ them, must have passed through much service. 

| Heavy cavalry boots encased their lower limbs, 

: their belts and holsters were well garnished 
■ with pistols, and long, unwieldy-looking sabres 
; rattled at their sides. Rough and uncouth 
: warriors were they, with their bronzed faces 
; covered with scars, and their hair clipped short 
about their heads. 

s When they reached the oak tree in front of 
$ “The Cromwell Arms,” the leader, a man whose 
^ appearance was not quite so coarse as the rest, 
s gave orders to dismount. lie then exclaimed, 
$ “Where is the landlord of this tavern?” 
j “Here, sir!” said Andrew Bradley, stepping 
j forward. 

; “Well, master landlord,” continued the 
j trooper, “we will stay with thee four hours. 

: Meanwhile refreshment for my men and horses. 

; llub the beasts down well and stint them not in 
j eating, for they have had hot work these last 
| three days. Now, my men!” ho exclaimed, 
turning to the soldiers, “let us in and drink 
the health of Gen. Cromwell, the servant of the 
Lord!” 

So they clattered with their hoots, and spurs, 
and sabres iuto the hostelry, and there quaffed 
great jugs of ale; whilst the inquisitive crowd 
of villagers thronged about the door, and peered 
in through the windows at these heroes of a re* 
cent fray. 

Mistress Alice and the landlord’s wife, Dame 
Margaret, were in an adjoining room to the one 
the soldiers occupied, where they heard the 
most of what was said. 

“Here is confusion to Charles Stuart!” cried 
tho leader of the troop, lifting his tankard on 
high. 

“Aye, Capt. Stanford!” exclaimed one of the 
soldiers, “confusion to the oppressors of tho 
English people!”' 

“They made their last rally at Worcester! 
shouted him called Capt. Stanford, with a great 
hoarse laugh; “yesterday was their ruin!” 

Landlord Bradley tho while could scarce 
repress his rage. He very wisely made no 
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remirkfl however, merely saying to Capt. Stan¬ 
ford, 

“Is aught known of Charles Stuart’s where- 
' tbonls, good sir?” 

“Nay,” answered the trooper; “but our men 
in scouring the country in every direction for 
tin. We are on a liko errand. At the same 
time wo are seeking for a young miscreant 
umed Arthur Pyckham. We heard his lands 
md manor were hereabout.” 

The Roundhead spoke the last words in a 
kmi-inquiring tone. Bradley did not volun¬ 
teer any information on the subject; so the 
trooper continued, 

“Where is Fyckhnm IXall?” 

“Not a quarter of a mile from here,” an¬ 
gered the landlord. 

“Who resides there in addition to Sir Arthur ?” 
“Lady Fyckham, liia mother, and an adopted 
niece.” 

“Ia that all?” asked the Roundhead. “No 
othermalo members of the family?” 

“No other,” replied Bradley; “Sir Reginald, 
the present squire’s father, died for the king at 
the battle of Edge Hill.” 

“And this niece you mentioned? What of 
her?” 

“She lost her parents when she was yet an 
infant, and was adopted by Sir Reginald.” 

“Ah!" said the trooper, and he turned on his 
heel 

The landlord immediately sought the Lady 
Alice, and told her of the foregoing conversa¬ 
tion. 

"From what I heard,” added Bradley, “I 
judge that Sir Arthur must be in this neighbor¬ 
hood, if not now at the manor. If he is, he 
must bo concealed, for it is doubtless the inten¬ 
tion of these troopers to search every nook and 
corner.” 

“Then I must return straightway to the 
minor," said Alice Pyckham. 

“It is growing dark, my lady. You cannot 
go back alone,” said the landlord. < 

“Nay, I fear not to return alone. I must; 
hiaten, for Lady Pyckham must have heard by ! 
this time of the battle, and she will be half- • 
Ottied with suspense.” j 

Hut the honest landlord would not hear of: 
her truing by herself. Ho left the room, j 
lnd whispered into his son’s ear that Miss Alice j 
c «ded an escort. The young man gladly con- i 
stated to act as such, and forthwith presented I 
imself beforo the lady. The latter accepted; 
is services, and they set out, by a back door ; 
of the inn, toward the manor. j 

Crossing several fields, they came to a road, ! 


\ which they entered by a path wide enough for 
| three persons to walk abreast. The lady asked 
\ young Bradley many questions as to wbat ho 
\ had heard of the battle. He told everything 
\ that lie knew, which was, after all, but meagre 
\ intelligence. Thus they threaded the wood. 
| Alice Pyckham knew the ground well that she 
v was now traversing. Although it was quite 
J dark, she and her companion had no difficulty 
\ in finding the way. 

^ After about ten minutes’ walk, and just as the 
J lights of the manor were beginning to bo seen 
\ twinkling through the trees, the young girl 
{ gave a slight start and suppressed a scream, at 
| the same moment directing Bradley’s attention 
^ to the figure of a man, which stood on one sido 
! in the deep shade. As they stopped, the man 
! advanced. 

j “Alice!” he said, in a low, mournful tone. 

5 “What, Arthur!” exclaimed the young girl, 
j “Yes, Alice, your own poor Arthur—a fugi- 
j live—a price set on his head.” 

• “Merciful heavens!” said the lady, her voice 
Ichoked with grief, “Arthur, you returned, and 
| in this guise!” 

: His clothes were rent and stained with blood. 

: His loose velvet breeches hung in shreds about 
J him, Ilis breast-plate was battered. His once 
; graceful love-locks streamed in black masses 
over his shoulders. 

“God knows I am in sad plight,” said the 
young cavalier; “but my king is in no better.” 

“God will favor thee yet, noble Sir Arthur!” 
exclaimed Bradley, in tones of admiration. 

“Who is this?” said the cavalier. “What! 
honest Andrew Bradley’s son! Pardon me, 
young man, but I did not recognize thee.” 

“Arthur,” interrupted Alice Pyckham, “you 
will be discovered here. Host know there is a 
troop of parliamentary horse in the village?” 

“Nay, I did not.” 

“There is. They arrived two hours since, 
and each moment I fear their visit to the manor. 
They search for thee!” 

“I am faint and wearied out, Alice—half-in¬ 
clined to surrender into their hands.” 

“And let the king lose one more loyal heart 
in his hour of need, Arthur? Never!” 

“Brave girl!” exclaimed the cavalier, press¬ 
ing his cousin in his embrace, “verily thou art 
a better soldier than I!” 

“For heaven’s sake, waste no more time, 
Arthur, but bio thee somewhere where tliou 
wilt be safe from these men.” 

“Where, Alice? I cannot bide in the manor; 
they would surely find me there.” 

“You remember the old blasted oak with the 
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hollow trunk which Blands not far from here?” 
said the young girl, hurriedly. 

“Aye, Alice dear, X know It o'f old. Many 
a time have we and our companions played hide 
and seek there in our childhood.” 

“Hie thee to that oak and ensconce thyself in 
it. After these men have visited and searched 
the manor I will come to thee, and we will then 
devise further, means of safely.” 

“Bless thee, Alice, bless thee,” said the cava¬ 
lier. “Bradley,” ho continued, turning to the 
young villager, “guard my mother and Miss 
Alice well. Alice, kiss mother for me.” He 
took a few steps, and then added, with a piteous 
look, “A crust of bread, Alice, and a flask of 
wine. I am almost dead from hunger.” 

They then separated. The cavalier to his 
hiding-place, the lady and the innkeeper’s stout 
son to the manor. 


CHAPTER H. 

Alice Ptckiiam, on entering the house, im¬ 
mediately sought her aunt. One of the ser¬ 
vants informed her that Lady Pyckham was at 
present in her private chamber. As Alice had 
anticipated, the news of the battle bad reached 
the poor lady’s ear, and she was now distracted 
with grief lest Arthur might bo one of tho slain 
in that dreadful engagement, or, what was 
worse, a captive in the hands of the Parlia¬ 
mentary forces, in which caso the gallows might 
yet be his end. 

'“Bolt the door, trusty Lawrence,” said Alice 
to the servant, ns she put her foot on the stair 
to ascend to Lady Pyckham’s room, “tell every 
one, in my name, to keep within tho house. I 
expect the Roundhead troopers hero each mo¬ 
ment.” 

Lawrence, who was a faithful old domestic, 
having been in the family many years, pro¬ 
ceeded to do as lie was told. Beforo obeying 
her orders, however, he looked at Miss Pyck¬ 
ham, inquiringly, and said, 

“I have a good blunderbuss hanging in my 
room, my lady-” 

“No, no, Lawrence,” interrupted Alice, with 
a smile, “wc shall not resort to arms. Our 
garrison is not quito strong enough for a 
siege.” 

Lawrence appeared rather put aback by this 
damper on his military ardor, and went about 
his work, murmuring something like, “Good 
Sir Reginald would have made resistance to 
these curs. Ah! well, well! those days are 
gone!” 

Miss Pyckham ascended the oaken staircase 
and tapped lightly at her aunt’s door. There 


was no answer, but she heard a faint sob within 
the room. She entered, treading softly. Lady 
Pyckham was sitting in an arm-chair, with her 
face buried in her hands. She did not perceive 
the young girl’s presence, until the latter placed 
her hand upon Lady Pyckham’s shoulder. 
“Alico dear, where hast thou been?” 

“To the village, aunt.” 

“Then thou hast heard the dreadful intelli¬ 
gence of the battle at Worcester?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“And Arthur—-hast thou heard of him?” 

“I bring you this from him,” said Alice, as 
she stooped and imprinted a kiss upon the old 
lady’s brow. 

’“From Arthur I Where is ho? In God’s 
name, Alice, speak!” 

“Compose yourself, dear aunt, he is not far 
off, and, I trust, in safety.” 

“Where, Alice, where? Do not torture me 
; with suspense!” 

“Ho is concealed in the park.” 

“My poor boy forced to be without shelter, 

; and almost at the threshold of his own door! 
:‘This is too much!” She leaned back in her 
; chair and again gave way to tears. 

“Oh! aunt, do bear up! We will save Arthur 
: yet!” 

i “How, Alice? These bloodhounds will track 
him out at last.” 

I “I trust not,” answered Alice, 
j The brave, noble-hearted girl, who loved (ha 
i persecuted cavalier quite as much, nay more, 

! though in a different way, os his own mother, 

| never shed a tear—never betrayed the bitter 
! sorrow that was tugging at ber heart. 

1 “Heaven have mercy on him!” said Lady 
! Pyckham, “heaven shield him! These mea 
! have robbed me of a husband—will they now 
j heap more afflictions on my head, and rob me 
1 of a son?” 

I “It is for the king that we suffer, aunt. Can 
; we not, ns well as others, bear a little for the 
: sake of England?” 

j “True, Alice. That is my consolation. h T ob!e 
j Reginald, at Edge Ilill, died for King Charles, 

! nnd-” further conversation was interrupted 

; by a loud knocking at the hall door. The raps 
| were given as if with the hilt of a sword. 

1 “They are here!” said Alice. 

j “Who?” exclaimed Lady Pyckham. “Dothe 

; bloodhounds seek to enter my own house? 

; “Stay quietly in this room, aunt. Do do 
j move from it if you value the safety of Arthur, 
j I will deal with these men.” 

: Thus saying, Alice left the room and descemle 

’ the staircase. 
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“Withdraw the bolts, Lawrence,” she said. 

“What! my lady-” 

«Do as X say, sir.” 

The old servant grumbled as ho performed 
hij Usb. The door swung on its hinges. On 
the stone step outside Btood a trooper. It 
nsCapt. Stanford. One of his men stood by, 
bearing a lighted torch, -whilst another, at 
gme distance back, held three horses by their 
bridles. 

“We seek Arthur Pyckham,” said Stanford, 
ii a rough tone; “I hold a warrant for Mb 
capture. Is this his dwelling?” 

■ Alice stepped forward. 

“Do you mean Sir Arthur Pyckham?” asked- 
die. 

“I mean what I say, Miss!” retorted the 
trooper. 

“8ir,” said Alice, proudly, “you are address¬ 
ing a lady. Please to be more careful in the 
Fords you use.” 

The Roundhead looked a little abashed at 
this. He bowed slightly, and Enid, somewhat 
more politely, 

• “lam commissioned, madam, by Gen. Crom- 
itU, to attach the person of Sir Arthur Pyek- 
h»m. Is he in this house?” 

“Sir Arthur Pyckham,” replied Alice, “left 
this house a fortnight ago, and hath not crossed 
iU threshold since.” 

“Though I do not doubt thy word, lady,” 
ssid the trooper, “lay orders are to search 
the manor, and I shall have to comply with 
them.” 

“Wcwill place no obstacle in your way while 
jon do this,” answered Alice. “Enter and 
satisfy yourself as to the truth of what I have 
Hid.” $ 

The captain bowed. J 

“David,” he said, to tho man who held the j 
horses, “tie the beasts to yonder tree and fol- } 
low us.” | 

The man proceeded to obey his injunctions, ^ 

whilst the other trooper planted his torch in i> 

^0 ground, and then they both followed the j 
wptaiu into the house. Pyckham Manor was \ 
of but email size, bo the soldiers soon concluded i; 
tioir B ®arch. Alice went before them into every i 
wom ) and opened every.closet. Stanford rapped j 
with his sword hilt against tho walls, to oscer- 
Wu if they were solid. This precaution always 
* lo he taken by those who, in daya I write 
Marched old halls and manors. So many 
ouaeg of that time contained secret passages, 
in th « thickness of the wall. 

However, tho troopers soon made up their 
01111 that tho object of iheir search was not 


? concealed in liis own house. They remounted 
| their steeds and departed. Alice listened until 
* the last sounds of the horses’ hoofs and the 
\ sabres clanging at their wearers’ sides had died 
$ away. Then, putting into tho capacious pockets 
\ of her dress a loaf of bread, and whatever nico 
ij morsels of food sho could find in the kitchen, 
i and carrying in her hand a flask of wine, she 
^ opened a side door of the manor and went out 
^ into the park. A few steps brought her to tho 
J tree where she had told the cavalier to hido 

1 himself. 

“Arthur, art thou there?” she whispered, 
“Yes,” answered tho faint voice of the young 
{ royalist. 

| There was just light enough for her to per-, 
' ceive his pale face looking out from the opening 
| in the hollow trunk of tho tree. 

| “Here, take these.” 

| She gave him the bread and the flask of wine. 

| He kissed her hand as she did so. 

\ “Bless you, Alice-dear! If I ever had doubts 
| as to your love, this night would have dispelled 
! them.” 

[ “Peace, Arthur; this is no time for protesta- 
; tions. We must quickly devise some means for 
! thy safety. The troopers have searched tho 
j manor. To-morrow there will be no chance of 
: escape from the wood. Without doubt they will 
: guard every avenue. Whatever is to be done, 

; must be done on the instant. Dost think you 
; could reach the coast if you went in disguise?” 

“The chances are against it,” answered Arthur 
| Pyckham; “but if I could once reach Yarmouth, 
on the Norfolk coast, I could bo sure of getting 
a vessel which would convey mo to France or 
the Low Countries.” 

“How bo?” asked Alice. 

“There is a merchant named Colton, an old 
and firm friend of my father’s, who liveth in 
Yarmouth, He doubtless could smuggle me out 
of tho country in one of Ills vessels,” 

“Wo will try Master Colton’s friendship,” 
said Alice. • “You must make the attempt to 
reach Yarmouth. It is your sole chance of 
safety.” 

“About one hundred and fifty miles must be 
crossed then,” said the cavalier, “and that 
through districts teeming with Itoundheads.” 

“I will have no nay in this matter, Arthur; 
it must be done!” 

The young man smiled at her firmness. 

“John Bradley shall accompany you,” con¬ 
tinued Alice. “You must bo disguised as a 
peasant. I know your powers of imitation. 
You must bring this talent into play, which, 
formerly, you onljr used for your friends and 
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your own pleasure, to save your life. I will 
now run back to the house and get you some of 
Lawrence’s old clothes, and at the same time 
give Bradley directions what to do.” She turned 
to go. 

“Stop, Alice,” said Arthur, “Yarmouth can¬ 
not bo reached, even by a peasant, without 
money. In a chest, in my room, you will find 
a bag well supplied with that article. Bring 
it to me. And, Alice, kiss mother for me. 
Would to God I could bid hor adieu!” 

“It cannot be,” answered Alice, “the ser¬ 
vants must not know that thou art here.” Sho 
sped away toward tho manor, dreading every 
minuto lest sho might hear any sounds of tho 
Jdoundhead troopers. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was not long before Alice Pyckham had 
concluded tho arrangements necessary to be 
made for her cousin’s flight. She first repaired 
to Lady Pyckham’s room and told her what had 
happened, and what her determination was as 
to the best plan of action for Arthur to pursue. 

Her aunt agreed with her, but took it griev¬ 
ously to heart that sho could not seo her son 
boforo ho set out on his perilous journey. In 
opposition to this desire, Alice explained to her 
how wrong it was to let tho servants be aware 
of Arthur’s presence at the manor. Ho could 
hardly come to his mother without being seen 
by them; and tho roward offered for his capture 
might tempt somo one of them to betray his re¬ 
treat. 

Tho young lady then went to Arthur’s own 
apartment, and, having found the bag of money 
and placed it in her pocket, proceeded to Law¬ 
rence’s room. Happily tho old servant was not 
there, or he might, by his ill-judged inquiries 
and meddling, have upset all her plans. With 
as much rapidity as possible, sho rummaged 
around and picked out what garments sho 
thought would bo necessary, not forgetting a 
pair of heavy, thick-soled shoes. Having se¬ 
cured these articles, sho summoned young Brad¬ 
ley to her and told him what was to bo done. 
Tlio stout villager immediately concluded to do 
all that was asked of him. Ho morely wished 
Miss Alice to give his father an inkling of where 
bo was, which tho young lady promised to do. 

“Now, John, carry theso clothes to tho old 
oak and ask Sir Arthur to equip himself in 
them. Pray keep out of sight of the servants. 
I will follow you shortly.” 

Bradley departed. He managed to leave tho 
houso without any ono seeing him, and soon 


reached the oak. The young cavalier, notwith¬ 
standing his perilous situation, could not re¬ 
press a hearty laugh when the innkeeper's son 
spread before him his future attire. He did not 
waste any time, however, but quickly arrayed 
himself in them. He had scarcely done eo, 
when a light footstep was heard upon the turf, 
and the sound of a person coming through the 
bushes. Alico presented herself. She carried 
a dark lantern. 

“Seo what a perfect Giles you have made of 
me, Alice,” said the cavalier. The young lady 
took no notice of the observation, but motioned 
to Bradley to hold tho lantern, requesting him 
to throw the light full upon Sir Arthur’s head. 

“What is to be done now?” asked the cavalier. 

“Giles never walks about the country in love¬ 
locks,” answered Alice, producing from her 
pocket a pair of scissors, with which she forth¬ 
with clipped away at Sir Arthur’s hair. This 
having been concluded, sho gave the latter the 
bag of money, and a small flask containing some 
potent liquor, to give him strength to go through 
with his journey. Bradley in the meantime had 
broken off some branches from a tree, which, 
with his knife, ho fashioned into two staffs. He 
gavo ono to Sir Arthur. 

“Now, Arthur, you are ready.” 

“Farewell then, Alice; farewell to mother; 
wo will meet in better times!” 

Ho pressed her to his bosom, and the noble 
soldier, who had braved the ranks of tho enemy 
without flinching, wept at the thought of this 
separation. Ono more embrace, and the cava¬ 
lier and his trusty follower left the bravo 
maiden, who gazed upon their retreating figures 
until they were lost in the darkness. Then, for 
tho first time, sho sobbed aloud, leaning against 
tho tree that had lately been the hiding-place 
of him she loved above all others. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Hist!” whispered Sir Arthur, to hia com¬ 
panion, as they were about to emerge from the 
wood and enter tho high road. They halted, 
and the sound of horses’ hoofs struck upon 

their ears. It was tho troop of Roundhead 
cavalry. They camo riding by at a Bmart trot. 
Bradley counted them. Eighteen. ^ 

“They have left two men to search for thee,” 
he whispered to tho cavalier. 

Tho troop rodo by, and were soon out of sight 
and hearing. 

Twelve days after these events, a couple or 
dusty-looking countrymen might have been seen 
wending their way along the principal street ol 
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Yarmouth. They seemed to bo looking for some 
particular house, for their gaze was intently 
tied Upon every dwelling they passed. 

«I cannot remember which of these it is,” 
nid one of the men; “wo had best inquire at 
to butcher’s stall.” 

On being asked, the butcher gave the desired 
information, and told them Master Colton, the 
merchant, lived over there in that bright-colored 
iouse with the gable-ends. They thanked tho 
batcher, and then walked across the street to 
the house they were directed to, and rapped 
epon tho door with the knocker. 

"Is good Master Colton at home?” 

Yes, Master Colton was at home; but was 
Teiybusyat present. The captain of a ship 
that was about to sail was with him. He could 
cot bo disturbed. But Sir Arthur Pyckham, 
for he was the visitor, placed a gold coin in the 
hand of the servant, and begged to see Master 
Colton immediately. 

In a moment tho merchant appeared and 
uked tho new-comers what was their business. 
Sir Arthur whispered a few words into Master 
Colton’s ear. Master Colton started and pressed 
Sir Arthur’s hand, and then, much to the ser- 
Tiat’a surprise, asked the two rough country- 
sen into his sitting-room. Tho merchant, on 
learning tho wish of Sir Arthur, informed him 
tint he lmd a vessel awaiting but a full cargo 
to sail for Belgium. lie would give his captain 
orders to-weigh anchor at tho earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. The latter, when Master Colton had 
spoken to him on tho subject, replied that the 
vind was now in the right direction. He could 
Nigh anchor instantly. 

“Then do so!” said the merchant. 

Master Colton and Sir Arthur then walked 
down to the wharf together, while the faithful 
Bradley followed. 


^ “John,” said Sir Arthur, os he was about to 
| Btep into the boat which was to carry him to 
^ the vessel, “John, return to tho manor and tell 
j; them of my safe arrival here. I am deeply in- 
^ debted to thee, and one day will repay thee well 
^ for what thou hast done for me. Farewell!” 

£ Bradley’s eyes were brimful of tears. 

\ Sir Arthur then pressed Master Colton’s hand 
Sand whispered something into his ear; after 
v which ho stepped into tho boat and was rowed 
S to the vessel. 

; Before Bradley left Yarmouth that evening, 

J the merchant placed a sum of money in his 
> bands, and presented him with a horse to carry 
5 him home. Such was tho result of what Sir 
; Arthur whispered into Master Colton’s ear. 

• Sir Arthur Pyckham resided in Belgium until 
: the restoration of Charles tho Second. "When 
| that event occurred, ho returned with all liasto 
; to merry England. His mother and Alice wel- 
; corned him back, with heartfelt gratification, to 
; his ancestral domain. Old Lawrence, still alive, 

! though very feeble, fired o J bis blunderbuss on 
j that happy occasion; and John Bradley (poor 
; Andrew, his father, was dead) hoisted the sign 
; of “The Crown and Sceptre” in its old position, 
j no was also about to mako a bonfire of tho one 
; on which Cromwell was painted, but Sir Arthur 
ordered him to desist. 

| “Let by-gones be by-gones,” said he. 

One month after his return, Sir Arthur led 
: Alice Pyckham to tho altar. Their marriage 
was celebrated in great style. All the neigh- 
; borhood were present—even Master Beldon, the 
puritan preacher, deigned to grace the festivi- 
[ ties with his sour visage. 

Sir Arthur and liis lady lived long, beloved 
by their tenantry; and tho name of Pyckham 
was ever synonymous with charity and kindli¬ 
ness. 
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THE FACTORY GIRL. 

BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


CHAPTER I. 

There was eo other alternative. 

The old homestead must bo sacrificed, or An¬ 
nette Burns must leave its sacred roof, and go 
out among strangers to earn, by the toil of her 
hands, little by little, the sum that was requisite 
for its redemption. 

Her face was very pale ns sho Bpoke of this 
to her parents, but its expression was firm and 
patient beneath that unusual pallor. 

It was a new experience to them all—this 
atom grapple with poverty. Mr. Burns, though 
originally welToff, had an easy disposition, and 
could never say “no” to the friend who asked 
him for pecuniary aid. Ho had endorsed for 
the accommodation of two trusted friends, and 
those Bamo friends had put their property out 
of their hands and conveniently “failed.” Mr. 
Burns* entire possessions would hardly satisfy 
the claims of the creditors; and now in his old 
age—OrfConfirraed invalid—with his wife and two 
children, ho found himself almost penniless. 

Elmstcad—tho family residence—with its 
dozen acres of fine land, was mortgaged to 
liquidate tho last claim; and if the amount of 
this liability waB not paid within a given time, 
tho Burnses would bo homeless. 

To Annette, alone, could this helpless family 
look for aid. Mr. Burns was confined to his 
room for the moat part; Mrs. Burns, herself 
slender in health, was fully employed in attend¬ 
ing to her huBband and Freddy, the six years 
old boy; there was nono save Annette on whom 
to depend. 

And she? Reared tenderly, petted, and flat¬ 
tered, her life guarded from all care, what could 
she do in this struggle with life’s cold realities? 

When tho triul camo, Annette proved her 
worth. Elmstcad was dear to her as her own 
heart's blood; she could not Bee it pass into tho 
hands of strangers, and leave her parents and 
dear little Freddy homeless! Never! so long 
os there was strength in her arm, and money 
oould bo obtained by labor! 

And so Bho made her decision. Sho spoke of 
it very calmly. Sho would go to Milltown, tho 
great manufacturing city, and scouro a place in 

the factory thero. 

How her father’s palo forehead flushed, and 


how tho crimson heat of pride burned in htr 
mother's check at tho thought! but tho nobU 
girl silenced all objections. 

“It is for tho best,” she said— 1 “I hare U!a 
awako all tho past night to weep and pray ora 
it. And now I am fixed. Nothing can changi 
me.” 

“But what will Blake Hammond say?” asked 
her mother. 

A soft shade of rose-color swept up to tit 
girl's cheek. 

“If he is tho true man that I believe him to 
be, ho will bid mo God speed! If he is lea 
than that, his opinion can have no influence 
over me.” 

Scarcely had she finished speaking, when tie 
postman entered and laid a note on the table 
before her. Every vestige of color fled fron 
her face, as she read the few words writtea 
there, pressing her hand against her side lilt 
one in pain. 

Directly she ( went up to her chamber, and 
came down no more that day. Hor sole earthly 
prop had fallen! 

At breakfast, she mado her appearance, cola 
and emotionless as usual. Sho kissed little 
blue-eyed Freddy, stroked the white kitten till 
leaped purring on her knee, nnd conversed ci 
indifferent topics with her accustomed cheerful¬ 
ness. When the meal was concluded, she Uil 
two pieces of paper before her mother, icd , 
asked her to read the contents aloud. Onewu | 
the note she had received tho previous day— 
tho other was her reply. The first ran thin: 

“Miss Burns —Circumstances, of which yon 
must be aware, render it expedient that the 
childish ‘engagement,’ as wo were pleased to 
term it, made between us so long ago, should 
bo dissolved. Probably you will be as ready to 
agree to this request as I am to make it W 
mo hear from you soon. Yours truly, 

Blake Hammond" 

The answer was brief nnd concise. 

“Mb. Hammond —Consider yourself free- 
Annette Burn*-' 

To all tho surprised exclamations of ^ 

parents, she returned but one reply. 
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«It is belter so; and let the subject never bo 

renewed." 

And from that day forth the name of Blake 
Hammond was unspoken at Elms tend. 

But despite her seeming serenity, it cost An¬ 
nette no light effort to submit to the sundering 
of a tie, which, for four happy years, had bound 
her. Four years ago, when she was nineteen, 
tnd he twenty-tiro, she had pledged her faith 
lo Blake Hammond, and they were to have been 
married on the coming Christmas day. 

Circumstances had occurred, which, to the 
worldly mind of young Hammond, justified him 
in breaking his plighted word, and casting the 
trusting girl from his heart. 

lie was ambitious, though poor; ho aspired 
to wealth, his idol; and how could ho ever reach 
the glittering treasure, if he married on insol- 
rent's daughter? 


CHAPTER II. 

For five long months had Annette Burns 
toiled in the noisy factory. Far from all her 
kindred, in a strange city, and among unsym- 
ptlhiiing strangers, she went about her daily 
task. From “cockcrow until starlight"—the 
ume weary,- monotonous round—unvaried by 
a jingle kind word or friendly smile. Every 
thread that she wove in the senseless web was 
irecord of the death of some fair hope; every 
desolate sunset marked the fading out of a little 
more brightness from her young life. 

Nothing but the thought that she was to save 
the beloved roof over the heads of her dear ones, 
buoyed her up and kept her arm strong nnd 
willing. Only the remembranco that she was 
laboring for father, and mother, and Fred, 
cheered and sustained her. 

. The other girls—her gay companions in the 
factory—expended their hard-earned money in 
gaudy dresses; she made no purchases—every 
dollar wri3 hoarded as jealously aB the miser 
hoards his gold. The first payment to Mr. 
Steele, the holder of the mortgage on Elmstead, 
bad been promptly met; and only by the closest 
application and economy could sho expect to 
discharge the next instalment. 

The girls sometimes joked her about her 
neagre wardrobe; the light-headed young men, 
employed about tho establishment, called her 
ihe Quakeress; and her landlady entreated hor, 
u a special favor, and for the credit of her 
hoarding-hon8e, to pnrcha§e a new winter bon- 
aet. But Annette endured all in silence, and 
topt on in the old way. 

quiet, Btatuesque beauty attracted much 
Wlica, and, if she had so willed it, she might- 


c have been what caoh one of her young com- 

! panions aspired to be—the belle of tho factory. 
But her solo wish seemed to be to escape obser¬ 
vation; and eh/ turned a deaf ear to all the 
| flatteries and gallantries of the admiring young 
t men. “When strangers visited tho room in which 
i she worked, Bho never looked at them, but kept 
j on with her business. What right had she to 
^ meddle with tho gay and happy world! 
t One day, her overseer, Mr. Granger, said to 
> her in passing, 

\ “MiBS Burns, there is to bo a grand levee at 
[ the hall this evening, in honor of tho arrival of 
> Mr. Templeton, tho owner of the mill. He has 
'been in Europe for tho past two years. You 
\ have heard tho girls speak of tho ovation, I pre- 
; Bumo?" 

* “Yes, sir." 

I “ There will bo music and dancing, I believe. 
| Shall you attend?" 

I “I believe not." 

i “Indeed! I had hoped otherwise. In fact, I 
j slopped to ask you if I might not escort you 
i thither?" 

: 11 Thank you. You are very kind; but I can- 

• not go." Sho turned away to look after a 
: woolen thread, and ho walked on to bestow his 
J attentions where they would bo better nppre- 
: elated. Mr. Granger was a self-conceitcd, little 
J man, and quite a favorite with the young ladieB 
; in his room. 

: Attend' the levee! Annette said the words 
| over to herself with sarcastic emphasis. She, 
\ whose best dress was a delaine, darned in tho 
; waist and exceedingly scant in the skirt! She, 
: whoso shoes were worn to the utmost, and now 
• hardly sufficed to perform their wonted office I 
; But this day the girls were all in their holi- 
: day attire. There was a great deal of laughter 
j and bustle among them, and many eager glances 
; were cast toward the door which opened into 
1 that department. Annette asked no questions, 
j but the reason for this unwonted display was 
i explained to her by the girl in tho next row of 
! looms. 

Mr. Templeton was coming in, that morning, 

| to inspect tho works. It was eminently fitting 
| that the owner and proprietor of all this wealth 
| should be received with some little demonstra- 
I tion! 

Aye! tho owner of them all! Annette’s heart 
; was very bitter toward this man. She felt 
! grieved with herself for it, but she could not 
| crush the feeling. He, rich and powerful, what 

! enrod ho for tho toil and suffering of (he humble 
i operative, by whose weary labor ho gained his 
: wealth? 
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She would not even turn her head to get a < from the choir into which she had sunk, at htr 
glimpse of him, when he came in, attended by j entrance, until all her companions were g<u t 
his secretary end a couple of the overseers. < The paymaster had left too; only Mr. Tcmpleio, 
The party halted by the loom %t which she was | remained. Sho wont up to his desk with he 
engaged, and conversed for a moment about that i unspoken request in her eyes. He made no 
particular kind of cloth. One of the overseers j remark, but counted out the money, entered tli 
mode Nsome inquiry relative to this web, and j payment on the book, and opened the door for 
Annette, raising her head to reply, met the full j her os Bite departed. 

gnzo of Mr. Templeton. Ho disappointed her. $ Arrived at her boarding-place, from force of 
She hod looked for a wiry little man, with hard j habit, Annette counted the roll of bills, bat 
features and oold eyes—she saw instead a tall, 1 started in surprise when she had finished, 
well-developed figure, with a faco at once noble i There was the full amount of her three months’ 
and striking. A massive forehead, orownod by j wages. For the five days she had been absent 
clustering curls of brown hair, deep, fathomless j no deduction had been mado. 
brown eyes and finely-cut features. The only 5 Annette was not easily tempted, and the 
traoe of haughtiness was in the firm compreB-1 money, though of great importance to her, hid 
sion of the lips, and the almost stately carriage | no power to mako her forswear her honesty 
of the head. Mr. Templeton evidently notioed j “ 
her sorutiny, for he bowed to her as if in ac¬ 


knowledgment, and passed on. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tnn levee was “Bplcndid.” So the girls said, i 
the next day. Mr. Templeton was present, and 
though he had not dancod himself, ho had put 
no hindrance on the gaiety of tho others. They i 
all united in pronouncing him a handsome, 1 
kind-hearted gentleman; and wondering if he i 
was to marry the beautiful Miss Gordon, toj 
whom report assigned him. 

Returning to her boarding-house, at dinner; 
time, Annetto was obliged to step into the; 
gutter to allow a stylish carriage, with a span 1 Good morning.” 

of black horses, to pass by. Casually glancing j her hand and bowed her from the room hefori 
up, she saw that the occupants were Mr. Tcm- 5 she could offer a single word of objection, 
ploton and a young lady of surpassing loveli- j And that afternoon’s mail carried all the 
ness. Tho fair face was turned toward him, | ready money which Annette Burns posseifd 
wearing a gay smile. Tho ermine tippet and ^ to Mr. Steele, her socond payment on the tnort- 
velvet mantle repelled the cold which made An- S gage of Elmstead. 

notto shiver in her thin cotton Bhawl. j The next morning a telegram was handed to 

That night her prayer was long and fervent, j 
and its burden was: “Oh, God! keep me from \ 
vain envy in gs!” 

Tho week was a weary one. It was mid- \ 


Her very first act on Monday morning was lo 
go down to the counting-room and explain tie 
mistnke. It was yet early -when she armeu, 
and, as before, no one was there but Mr. Tem¬ 
pleton, who, engaged in reading the monnij 
paper, did not notice her entrance until shi 
spoko. 

“There has been a mistake mndc in my quar¬ 
terly account,” she said. “Sickness compelled 
me to be absent from my -work five days lut 
week, and there has been no deduction made in 
my wages. Thoro is the balance.” And eI« 
laid it down before him. 

“I was aware of this,” was the answer. "Mr. 
Granger keeps a record of all absentees. There 
was no mistake. We are all liable to sickne*!. 

He had forced tho note into 


winter, and the severe cold, acting on Annette’s 
delicate organism, produced influenza and fever. 
Her miserable shoes admitted the snow at every 


; her on her way to breakfast. 

“Freddie Burns is sick. The doctor has no 
[ hopes of him. Como home immediately. 

Youa PAKEKia.’’ 


This was all. And she—she—oh, hearen! 
had no means to defray tho expenses of her 


step, and her well worn garments- were but a j journey, and no prospect of any tiling until nut 
Blight protection against the wintry blasts. For j quarter’s day! And Freddie was ill—perhap* 
five days Bho was confined to her room; but dying! Dear little golden-haired, blue-eyed 
feeling better on tho aixtb, she resumed her Freddie! He called for her, no doubt—' 
place at tho mill. It was Saturday, and the f or Bister Nettie toroid his fevered head, ud 

day on wbioh the quarterly payments fell due.; moisten his burning lips! 

At night Annette went down to the counting- it was a long, lonesome forty miles to Funn* 
room with the others; but the warmth of the: ingdale, but there was no otherway. Shorn ® 1 
parlor so overcome her, that she did not rise perform tho journey on foot! But she mast 
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liwlca—not ft moment -was to be loBt! Maybe 
even now her darling was lying cold and pulae- 
lea in his last sleep! She clasped her hands 
in agony, and hurried down the path to the 
factory. At the gate Bhe met Mr. Templeton. 
She stopped instantly and addressed him. 

“I want leave of absence I” she said abruptly. 
“My only brother is dying, and I must go at 
ODce. I have just learned this, and have had 
no.time to give the proper notice.” 

Mr. Templeton was startled, not less by her 
tone, than by the wild pallor of her face. 

“Where does your brother live?” he asked. 

, “In Farmingdale.” 

“Very well; I will speak to Mr. Mayfield 
about it.” 

“Sir, don't delay a moment! Every second 
lessens my chance of seeing him alive!” 

“True. But tho train for Farmingdale does 
not leave until half past two, and it is only 
men now. There is ample time. You go in 
tho cars, of course?” 

A burning flush swept over Annette’s faco. 
She felt her cowardice. How could she tell this 
rich and aristocratic gentleman, who counted 
his dollars by the hundred thousands, that she 
had not the trifling sum necessary to pay her ] 
passage home? A moment only did false shame j 
prevail—her own truo courage triumphed. She 
lifted up her head, proudly, and said, j 

“No, sir, I do not go in the cars. I am \ 


J bewailings, a brief period of wearying heaven 

I with mad entreaties, and then came surcease. 
Tho angel of death would not bo propitiated, 
| and on tho third day after her arrival, Annette 
| held her brother to her bosom for the last time, 
| and saw him breathe his last, with his glazing 
t eyes fixed on her face in wordless love. 

One short week Annette tarried at Elmstead, 
and then went back to her toil. Her face was 
a little paler, her soft dark eyes a little more 
sad, but the sweet patience of her countenance 
remained unchanged. 

She gave back the “pass” to Mr. Templeton; 
but when sho essayed to thank him, a flood of 
tears was all she could offer. And ho had 
glanced at her black dress and understood all 
without asking a question. 

From that day the rich man was strangely 
considorato toward this humble girl. He sent 
her book3 which could not bo procured at the 
library, and, occasionally, a rare hot-ho use 
flower found its way to her attic room in the 
great boarding-houso. 

The winter passed away, March camo. This 
was Annette’s natal month. How differently 
would she spend this coming birthday from 
the last! Then, all was joy, song, and sun¬ 
shine! Beloved friends had congratulated her, 
loving eyes had gazed fondly into hers, and raro 
testimonials of friendship had been showered 
upon her. Now how changed everything! She 


obliged to go on foot. Now you understand 1 
lijrl am in such haste.” j 

“On foot? May I ask-excuse me—isn’t it ^ 
forty miles to Farmingdale?” 1 

"Yes.” | 

"You cannot go on foot,” he said, decidedly. \ 
“Take this pass. It will carry you through to 1 
Tttmbgdale, and beyond, if you wish, and j 
iftenrard bring you back to Milltown. I am a i 
director of tho road. God grant you may bo' 
in time!” $ 

He pressed her hand, turned, and walked i 
rapidly away. j 

Oh! how fervently Annette blessed him! His $ 
n*ne went up to heaven in her prayers, asking | 
for all peace and happiness to rest upon him! $ 
That liuio deed of kindness had touched her * 
heart she called Mr. Templeton haughty and £ 
pone-proud no longer! \ 


longed to go home for that one day—it would 
be so pleasant to pass her birthday at Elmstead, 
with her desolate and bereaved parents. This 
longing was so strong that, unconsciously, she 
spoko it aloud as Bhe paused for a moment in 
the empty hall of tho factory to adjust her 
shawl. 

“Oh! if I only could! It would be «o sweet to 
spond that day, of all others, beneath the roof! 
Tho Sabbath, too—doubly blessed! But it is 
all right—God will bo with me hero as well as 
there!” 

Only three days intervened between then and 
the Sabbath, and the work was moro than 
usually pressing. The next day Annette’s web 
was exceedingly troublesome, and her task was 
not finished until some time after sundown. 
Tho other girls had left the mill, and, with a 
little nervous fear at the lateness of the hour. 


CHAPTER IV. 

8u* was in season. Freddie, yet lingered, 
mlh a gUd cry 1,0 hold out his little wasted 
•*nda an d sprang into his sister’s arms. 

There wss a little season of prayers and ssd 


slio hastened out. Tho gate was locked, and 
sho was obliged to retraco her Bteps and cross 
tho footbridge above the fall—a course which 

would make her walk a half-milo longer. She 
hurried over the bridge and struck into the 
air was keen; the evening-star lit; but the 
dark, narrow street at the extremity. The 
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tall buildings made the way dark and gloomy. 3 
In spile of herself, Annette felt frightened and j 
desolate, and fear almost lent her wings. ) 

There was a quick, firm Btep behind her; but 
she did not look round—not even when it halted 
at her side. The yoice which addressed her 
drove all fear from her heart. It was that of 
Mr. Templeton. 

“You are late, to-night, Miss BurnB. Permit 
me to attend you.*' 

He wrapped the shawl which he was carrying 
carefully around her, and drew her hand within 
his arm. This protecting care was new to her, 
but it was very sweet; why, she could scarcely 
have told, yet Bhe knew that all fear and cold¬ 
ness had gone away from her. . 

They went on a little way in utter silence; 
then he said, 

“Annette, may I talk to you freely?” 

At being called by her Christian name her 
heart beat fast. 

“Yes,” she said, faintly. 

“Thank you!” He was holding her hand 
now. “It is abrupt, I know, Annette. But I 
cannot seo you wasting your youth and bloom 
away. You must quit this factory life at once; 
it is killing you. From this night it is ended! 
Do you hear me, Annette?” 

Certainly she heard him; but she was utterly 
at a loss to comprehend his meaning, though 
she bowed her head in response. 

“Well, then; the existence that you take 
from toil must be given to me! Annette, I love 
you. I have watched you, when you little sus¬ 
pected me. Speak to me, Annette. Is this love 
to be Bent away uncared for? Is it?” 

Annette saw, as with a flash, into her own 
heart, the scaled chambers of which she had 


not recently dared to fathom. Thank God for 
it! Yes, she could Bpeak now. But when 
essayed it, her speech was only tears. Ur. 
Templeton Btoopcd to kiss them off. 

“My darling! Your face has haunted n t 
since the first look I had of it. The shador 
has been always with me—now I am to hat? 
the substance! Blessed reality!” 

They turned an nngle of the street nnd into 
a sheltered covert. A horse attached to a sleigk 
was tied to a post. Templeton unhitched tie 
animal, lifted Annette in, and took his teit 
beside her. To her surprised inquiry he said, 

“Forgivo me, dearest; but I was in the ante-* 
room, last night, nnd overheard you wishing to 
be at home on your birthday. I am going to 
take you there now. We will celebrate the day 
together, if your parents will receive me.” 

“Oh! Mr. Templeton!” 

That Sabbath—that quiet, sunshiny Sabbolh 
—what a joyous day it was to the residents of 
Elmstead. A day of praiso nnd thanksgiving, 
and tearful offering of thanks to the God of 
mercy and love. 

And before Rcnynor Templeton left Farming- 
dale, Elmstead was reclaimed from the shadow 
of debt, and the mind of Annette was at reel. 

In May, the month of blossoms, the bridal 
took place, and the beautiful lady whom An¬ 
nette had onco envied as the promised bride of 
Mr. Templeton, was tho bride’s maid. Isabel 
Gordon was a tried and trusted friend to Mr. 
Templeton—nothing more—and in after yiin 
she became as a sister to his fair young wife. 

\ Elmstead was kept in the family hb o country- 
| seat, but through tho cold months Annette’* 

[ parents shared with her the stately elegance of 
1 her husband’s city home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The nest day but one, Harley Brooks rode 
over to our houso again. Aunt Quintnrd had 
goue out with Mr, Levitt, full, I was certain, of 
some schemo in which she required his assist¬ 
ance, so that those of us who were left could 
converse unrestrainedly without fear of check 
or rudeness. 

I want, if possible, to give some idea of this 
man who had so unexpectedly entered my quiet 
life; but I have bo littlo power of description, 
and am so unaccustomed to anything like literary 
composition, that I shall bo almost certain to fail 
utterly. 

He looked full tho age which Mrs. Levitt 
had given him, but it was more from the quiet 
dignity of his mauuers than any actual traces 
upon his face. Between his even, arched eye¬ 
brows was tho deep line which always betokens 
an earnest thinker, I have heard physiognomists 
say; and when he was silent, his lips closed with 
an expression of firmness and determination, 
which it pleases me to see in the countenance 
of any man. 

I have told you that he was not handsome; 
and yet when he was animated by conversation, 
that pale face glowed, tho eyes lighted up and 
grew almost black, and the mobile brows gavo 
such varied expressions to his features, the stern 
mouth dimpled like that of a girl; and any one 
seeing him for the first time at such a moment 
would have pronounced him handsome; and a 
person who knew him, but had never chanced to 
encounter him before in a similar mood, would 
have wondered at never, until then, having been 
struck with his manly and vigorous beauty. 

He talked with mo a great deal that morning. 
Mrs. Levitt wag writing letters to her son in 
Europe, and from tho time she took, and her 
wouderful absorption, I thought that either the 
epistles must bo of great importance, or she 
somewhat out of the habit of writing much. 
Maria was in one of her silent moods—not sul¬ 
len or ill-natured—but just quiet, leaning back 
in her chair, and busying herself with an im¬ 
mense piece of gay colored worsted work, upon 
which she spent a great deal of leisure time. 


j I always did marvel how any woman could 
have tho patience to watch such monstrosities 
\ g r °w un(1 er her fingers. I like to look at em- 
| broideries in silk or lace, but I never could 
endure what my sex call Berlin work; it fairly 
S makes my eyes ache to go into a room and see 
j furniture covered with it; and as for beauty— 
\ well, I dare say, it only shows my want of taste, 
! but I think it uglier than the worst assorted 
! pattern of crimson chintz. 

: But, dear me! nobody will care to be tepated 
| to my opinions and dislikes; so let me get back 
: to what X was saying of Harley Brooks’ visit 
! that day. 

Amy and I were tho only two disengaged; 

; and as Mrs. Levitt said it would not disturb 
: her, he was shown into the little room where it 
j was always my fancy to sit of a morning. 

I liked that room almost better than any 
other in the house, although it was small and 
very simply furnished. But the paper on the 
walls was such a pretty, cheerful pattern—blue 
flowers and green leaves upon a pearl white 
ground—the pale carpet and blue furniture gave 
it such a cool, spring-like appearance, that I 
loved it from the first moment I ever set foot 
there. Then it had two gloss doors opening 
directly upon the lawn; an old maple tree stood 
in the center of the grass-plot, nod an unex¬ 
pected frost had already given its leaves a tinge 
of red and gold which flashed and danced in the 
sun, so that it was pleasant to watch its changes 
os the morning passed on. 

I wa3 in my own particular seat near the 
window, and Amy was crouched on an ottoman 
close to my side, talking to mo occasionally, or 
singing in a low voice over her work, such 
pretty, gleeful melodies, that I was certain they 
were only a sort of expression of her bright 
girlish thoughts. 

When Mr. Brooks came in, she only nestled 
a little closer to me; and as the conversation 
went on, forced me to take a larger share in it 
than was my wont. 

When I had time to think of it, I was aston¬ 
ished to remember how much I had talked. 
Generally, in the presence of strangers, I shrink 
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into myself like a poor little mussel into its shell; ; 
bat Harley Brooks drew me on, unconsciously, ^ 
to converse by his own unrestrained and natural S 

conversation. j 

i«j am sorry to leave this delightful neighbor- \ 
bood without having had an opportunity to ex- j 
plore its beauties,” he said, after wc had been 1 
speaking of several places of interest within an < 
easy drive. 1 

“Then you are going back to-morrow ?” Mrs. ! 
levitt asked, looking up from her letter for the j 
.first time—she stopped to turn her page, and so i 
beard his remark. j 

“Yes, to-morrow,” he answered; “I am very j 

terry, but there is no help for it.” ; 

“Well,” said Mrs. Levitt, ‘‘husband always | 

tiys you are worth any hundred other young : 
men he knows put together; you attend to your : 
work, no matter what comes, and ain’t like the 
common run.” 

I knew Bhe meant the speech kindly, and Mr. : 
Brooks bowed politely, but I could have wished 
lie had expressed herself Bomewhat differently; j 
it til events, I was glad aunt Quintard was not ; 
there to hear. 

“I am much obliged for your kind opinion,” j 
be replied, with the respect which I like to see j 
anybody show an old person. 

“It’s husband’s too,” she replied; “he thinks j 
lease is safe when he puts it in your hands, j 
Dor me! Maria, what was it I wanted so par- i 
ticularly to tell Bob? I can’t remember to save j 
Qy life.” ■ 

lira. Levitt always,.pitched her voice in an ; 
elevated key, so that her daughter had no diffi¬ 
culty in bearing; but for all that, she was quito 
Mible to assist her mother’s forgetfulness, and 
the old lady perplexed herself for several mo - : 
Wnta in her efforts to recollect. 

“I wish,” she said, “that I could buy a 


municativc; but she asked her question so na¬ 
turally, that I never should have suspected her 
of any such intention; and indeed, I always 
thought it greatly to her credit that she treated 
her parents with respect, and never snubbed 
them as I have seen so many girls do, or looked 
annoyed when they happened to make a little 
grammatical error. 

“Oh! I do want to tell him more about that,” 
she answered; “but there’s something else, and 
I can’t think what. No matter, I’ll write this; 
maybe if I stop trying to think, it’ll come back 
to me like little Bopeep’s sheep.” 

“But aunt Quintard has run away with your 
true love,” said Amy. 

“I ain’t afraid,” replied she, laughing 
heartily; and she was so fat and rosy that I 
liked to see her laugh, her double chin quivered 
exactly like a nicely moulded blanc manger. 
“No, no, Amy dear; whatever else might come, 
I never was jealous of Levitt, and I’m too old 
to begin.” 

She returned to her letter, and we went on 
with our conversation; but every now and then, 
in the midst of a pretty story Mr. Brooks was 
telling, I could hear her mutter broken sen¬ 
tences, which proved that she was still trying 
to recollect the communication she desired to 
make her son. 

“I hope you pity us poor business men, Miss 
Amy,” he returned, in answer to something she 
said at the conclusion of his story. 

“Not very much,” replied my pet, “I am 
sure you are much better off than those young 
men who have nothing to do, and get into all 
sorts of follies from sheer idleness.” 

“But just think! Up every morning and 
down town before you have finished dreaming 
of your triumphs, plunging into Wall street 
amongst the-” 


memory as easily as I can an eye-glass.” “Prize pigs!” exclaimed Mrs. Levitt, sud- 

“loa are very courageous, Mrs. Levitt, to denly, and quite aloud. We all looked up in 
hint that you can require either,” said Amy; astonishment, but she was busy with her letter. 
“»Qnt Quintard would be shocked at your frank- “No,” she continued, still talking to herself, 
***** “I have written about them.” 


‘Oh! I ain't ashamed to say I am growing 
she answered; “but dear me, you can’t 
think how odd it seems! Why, I remember 
»hea I fi r8 t married Levitt, and we lived over 

m the -- 1 first went to houskeeping,” she 

idded, by way of correction, “I could see almost 

to thread a needle in the dark.” 

Have you written to Robert about uncle’s 
tturriagc?” asked Maria, without looking up 
from her work. 

Aunt Quintard said Bhe was always anxious 
check her mother when she grew too com- 


“It was very applicable at nil events,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Brooks, with a wicked laugh, in 
which Amy joined in spito of herself. 

“You don’t make your case good,” said Amy, 
shaking her head. 

“I appeal to Mrs. Elder,” ho said, turning 
to me. 

“Oh! mamma has such a horror of bustle 
and noise that she will commiserate you; New 
York nearly drives her frantic.” 

“She ought never to go,” he replied; “she 
looks so happy here amongst her birds and 
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flowers, that it would bo cruel to take her 
away.” 

Amy must needs say something pleasant to. 
mo also; and, between them, I felt myself blush¬ 
ing after my old foolish fashion. I saw Mr. 
Brooks look at me—I dare say he thought I was 
very stupid to turn myself into Buch a peony; 
I said so afterward to Amy, but she vowed that 
I blushed more prettily than anybody sho ever 
saw, and that ho was only admiring mo. But 
of course that was all folly, J did not allow 
myself to be consoled by my vanity; although 
if I had paid much attention to Amy’s speeches, 
I should have ended by believing that I was 
really an interesting woman, instead of the dull, 
quiet creature my better judgment told mo I 
was in reality. But I knew it all sprang 
from her affection for me, bo I liked it, and 
Was satisfied if she considered mo nico and 

loveable'. 

Mr. Brooks must have spent an hour with us 
before aunt Quintard and Mr. Levitt came back; 
Bel was still quite icy toward the gentleman, 
but he did not appear to mind it much. 

I saw her look disapprovingly at me several 
times, and I tried to bo sedate and dignified; 
but the first tiino sho caught mo alone, she guvo 
me a terrible lecture upon tho general folly and 
impropriety of my conduct. 

I quite wondered at myself for feeling so 
sorry when Ilarloy Brooks took his departure; 
even Amy did not secin to miss him, and went 
about the house ns gay as a bird. I supposed 
it was because I so seldom met a stranger who 
thought it worLh while to pay mo any attention. 
After all, I dare say, aunt Quintard was right, 
and that I was much more foolish and thought- 
leas than was becoming at my age. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Levitts only remained ton days with us; 
and when they went away, aunt Quintard de¬ 
cided to pay a visit to a friend of hers who lived 
Bomewhere near Albany. 

I supposo sho found my house very dull, 
although it did not seem so to mo; whenever 
Amy was at home, I thought it the most de¬ 
lightful spot in tho world. She wanted my pet 
to go with her, but Amy decidedly refused; she 
said that she had come to Bpend the autumn 
with mo, and nothing would induce her to go 
away. Aunt Quintard was quite vexed, but 
Amy was firm; and when I told her that, sorry 
as I should bo to lose her, perhaps she ought 
to gratify her aunt, she only laughed and stop¬ 
ped my mouth completely with her kisses. 


I dare say it will sound very ill-natured, bat 
I felt greatly relieved when Bel left, us to our¬ 
selves; and, as for Jael, sho expressed her grati¬ 
fication so loudly that I really was obliged to 
reprove her. 

“Can’t help it,” said she; “feel like a dog 
that's got his muzzle off! I tell you that old 
cat always sets me up!” 

I was shocked; but Amy only laughed, and 
Jacl went away with a parting admonition to 
my darling not io get so fine next winter as to 
forget that pleasant laugh, whatever else she 
might do. 

What a delightful fortnight we spent! I think 
that if I were to live a hundred years, I should 
remember distinctly every event of those plea¬ 
sant days. Yet nothing, during those fint 
weeks, happened that would bo worth record¬ 
ing. It was only that I was so happy in having 
Amy entirely to myself, and in finding that, in 
spite of her aunt’s example and her gay winter, 
she was the same single-hearted, loving crea¬ 
ture she had been from childhood. 

How it was I could not tell, but whenever I 
found myself alono in my room, there wa3 a 
sort of tumult and excitement in my thoughts 
which I could not comprehend—it was not un¬ 
pleasant, but so strange that I could not feel at 
home with it. As it was impossible for me to 
account for it, I came to the conclusion that it 
was only owing to Amy’s arrival, and the great 
joy which her companionship gave mo. 

Tho fortnight went by—it was a fortnight 
to a day from the timo of aunt Quintard's de¬ 
parture—and now I am coming to the one event 
which made tho only great change my life had 
known for years—a change which seemed com* 
pletely to alter my whole character, and from 
tho effects of which I did not recover until 
years had cast their softening shadows over 
that season. 

We were sitting on the verandah, one evening, 
Amy and I. We had been out for a long wftlh, 
and only returned after sunset. We both fell a 
little fatigued, and had gratified our indolence 
by stopping on the porch to rest. 

It had been a beautiful day. In my fondness 
for my home, I thought that strangely lovely 
weather peculiar to the place. 

It was already twilight, but the western ety 
was still rich with masses of bright clouds, and 
the colored trees in the yard cast reflections 
over us where we sat. 

Amy and I were talking busily— the d&jS 
wero never long enough for our conversations, 
little as we had to tell—and I was just thinking 
how pretty my child looked sitting there in tho 
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Eutisct, when I wag startled by a tread upon the 
jnvelcd walk. 

Amy and I looked up simultaneously—Harley 
Brooks was walking rapidly toward us. My 
utomshment was so great that I could not speak 
nor move, bat I just sat stupid, and I believe 
pale; while Amy rose and met him on the steps 
fith a pretty welcome. 

“You arc astonished beyond measure to see 
me/’he said; “I believe Mrs. Elder has actually 
forgotten who I am.” 

That speech restored my faculties. I lmd 
lense enough to go forward and receive him 
with the eivility due a guest. 

•'Confess,” ho said, “that you would as soon 
hire expected to see . that apocryphal person 
from the moon.” 

"But we are very glad nevertheless,” I man¬ 
aged to reply. “You have been away, of 
course.” 

“Oh! yes, I returned to town the day I in¬ 
tended; but a few days ago, Mr. Philips wrote 
me that he wished me to come back and finish 
bis business; and, as you may imagine, I was 
only too happy to exchange those dusty streets 
for his pleasant house. Pray, congratulate me 
on my good fortune, Mrs. Elder.” 

"So I do,” I answered. And then it came 
across my mind, that, as mistress of the house, 
I ought to add something more civil; and as 
aunt Quintard was not there to reprove me, 
and tell me that, as usual, I had done just the 
thing I had no business to do, I continued, 
"We shall hope to see you whenever you have 
leisure.” 

“Thank yon very much,” he replied; “I have 
not forgotten that you and Miss Amy promised 
to show me all the sights of the neighborhood, 
if I would stay. You see how rash a promise 
Uwas. I have come back to claim it.” 

"We are quite ready,” I said; “and very 
happy to have an opportunity of keeping our 
word.” 

“Miss Amy says nothing,” he observed, turn¬ 
ing toward her. 

"Because mamma said all that was necessary 
bolter than I could have done,” she replied. 

She Baid it with that pretty simplicity which 
made her bo different from other girls of her 
»ge t and he looked greatly pleased and grati¬ 
fied. 

I invited him to drink tea^with us; and as he 
tongented very willingly, I went away, after a 
httle more conversation, to see that Jael took 
extra P a ' ns ^ith our little meal. I fairly trem¬ 
bled when I thought of aunt Quintard’s glaring 
always supposing bIic had been there to 


see; but I fortified myself by thinking of Amy’s 
courage, and concluded to let the matter rest a3 
it was, and put all fears of Bel aside until her 
presence forced them upon me. 

The next day, Harley Brooks came to the 
house again, and we rode over to Moss Hall. 
That was only the beginning of a series of rides, 
and walks, and long, pleasant hours, which, 
compared with the usual quiet of my life, were 
joyous as holidays are to school children. 

I had never been a dreamer, nor was I im¬ 
aginative enough to bo a visionary person; but 
during tho weeks that followed, I lived in a 
world unreal as any one can find in a romance 
or a poem, and yet it seemed neither strange 
nor new to me; it was all probable and natural, 
like the beautiful objects aud sights which pre¬ 
sent themselves in sleep. 

From the first I had supposed that Amy and 
Harley Brooks were deeply interested in each 
other; but as the time went on, that impression 
faded, and I can remember that I ceased to 
think of it. 

They were both so kind to me; no ride or 
walk was enjoyable unless I shared it; no con¬ 
versation complete in which I was not made to 
take a part. Brooks listened to me with such 
deference, courted my opinion with such grave 
interest; and Amy fondled and petted me so 
much, making me wear my youngest and pret¬ 
tiest dresses, arranging my hair with her own 
hands, and between them so spoiling me, that 
it would not have been wonderful if even less 
censorious judges than aunt Quintai’d had found 
fault with my conduct. But there was nobody 
near to reprove or speak a warning word, and 
so I went on through the glorious autumn, lost 
in fancies that shut the actual from my sight, 
just as the golden and purplo haze hid the 
mountain tops. 

But it is useless to linger over this record of 
my own feelings and visions; they cannot inte¬ 
rest any human being, and even now the recol¬ 
lection of them cruelly lacerates my pride and 
self-respect. 

Amy had only one letter from aunt Quintard. 
She was never a good correspondent, and I think 
that during those days Amy herself was rather 
forgetful of everything outside of tho magic 
circle which surrounded our home. 

The only thing approaching an incident in 
my story is close at hand—.tame and common¬ 
place enough, I have no doubt, it will be to 
read—but even after this lapse of time I set 
about writing it with difficulty, and linger on 
the threshold of that change in my life, as one 
will loiter and try to be detained outside of a 
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church, when ho knows that on entering he 
must moot tho corpse of a dear friend. 

But such as tho event was, I give it, asking 
neither for mercy upon my folly, or sympathy 
with my weakness. Certain that those who have 
suffered like mo will provo tho severest censors 
and tho most unsparing in their ridicule. 

CHAPTER Y. 

One evening, as we all sat in our little parlor, 
I was called abruptly away by Jael for a con¬ 
sultation upon some subject, which, according 
to her ideas, was of the highest importance, and 
could not bo postponed either on account of 
visitors, or for any other reason. 

She detained mo for some time, and when I 
returned to tho room, Amy and Brooks had 
gono out into tho garden; I saw them walking 
slowly to and fro in the moonlight. For the 
first time, a sensation, to which I could give no 
name, struck my heart liko a blow. I did not 


wns crouched that every word became distinct. 
Neither spoke much louder than a whisper, but 
to my agonized ear tho sound was painfull, 
audible, and every word 6lruck upon my heart 
with tho hollow sound of nails driven into a 
coffin lid. 

6h! I had no thought of spying or playing 
the listener upon their young secrets! I would 
have given all future health and strength onl, 
to have been able to have moved-away; hut 
there I sat, helpless and motionless, as if I bad 
been a rude imago carved from stone. 

“I came back, Amy, on purpose to ask yon 
this question,” said Harley Brooks; “I have 
struggled so long with my heart, but it would 
not keep silence any longer. Last winter I hid 
no courage—but when I saw you here, so child¬ 
like, so kind, tho hopes I had crushed sprang 
up again and made me bold. Only speak to 
me, Amy—say that I have not deceived myself— 
that you do care for me.” 


attempt to analyzo my feelings, but ray brain jj She did not answer. There was a murmur aa 
reeled, for an instant, under the nightmare-like <; if she could find no words—a passionate eicls- 
oppression which seized me. ^ mation from Brooks. Then I looked up, although 

I passed through the parlor and entered a> my eyelids seemed turned to iron, and saw him 
little nook that was liatf-recesa, lialf-balcony, i holding her close, close to his heart, and speak- 
and communicated with the verandah by glass jj ing such things ns maddened me utterly, 
doors. In the summer they were always kept i; Once more I tried to fly—I only slid upon my 
open, and a beautiful vino swept down before it •‘’.knees, clinging to the chair for support, and 
like a curtain, still ono mass of green leaves •> biding my face in my dress in a vain effort to 
and scarlet flowers, so completely concealing £ shut out those sounds. 

the little recess, that, any person standing upon $ “Your aunt wilt oppose this,” he was saying, 

the verandah, would hardly have imagined there £ when my senses again took note, “but you will 
was a room boyond. j not let her worldliness affect- you, I know. 1 ' 

I sat down upon a low scat, and, pushing tho i “Never, Harley; I shall be sorry to disap- 
blossoms aside, looked out into the garden, j point her, but I will not wreck my happiness to 
The moonlight lay broad and clear upon the > gratify her pride.” 

paths and autumn flowers, of which I always j “I am sure that Mrs. Elder will be upon oar 
had a great variety, and streamed full upon j side—” 

those two figures as they moved slowly along, •; “Dear mamma, of course she will! She is 
Amy’s hand resting upon his arm, and his face \ so unworldly, so gentle. Oh! Mr. Brooks, you 
bent down toward hors. 5 never can love her half enough.” 

It seemed as if a hundred years trampled; “I am certain of it; but I do appreciate her 
across my heart in those brief moments! Then \ worth, Amy, and I love her for her goodness to 
I saw them turn toward the house—still Amy’s iyou.” 

head was averted, and that man leaued eagerly t Thus they talked of me, while I crouched so 
forward and tried to look into her downcast \ near their feet that a few steps would have 
eyes. ^ brought them upon me—crouched, stunned, and 

I longed to cry out, to alarm them and bring ^ frenzied, and without even the power to pray to 
tho whole household about me, but I could not 'God for help in my agony, 
stir; if my limbs had been chained lo the floor j “And I must go away to-morrow, Amy”^ 

I should not have been more powerless. ^ “But I shall soon be in town, you know. 

Slowly they came along the winding path, s “Yes, but under your aunt’s guardianship; 
In tho stillness I could hear the light rustle of >1 tell you, Amy, sho will do her best to separate 
Amy’s dress and tho murmured tones ii> which jus.” 

Brooks spoke. They ascended the steps of the | “While I believe and trust in you, she wfil ho 
verandah, and Btood so near the place where I > powerless,” answered the girL 
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Then they talked of a thousand things con* 
Btcted with their future happiness. Oh! it 
jrtmed to me that with diabolical ingenuity 
they chose the very themes which would rack 
udtorture me most! 

“And you will not bo afraid of a long engage¬ 
ment, Amy— three whole years?” 

«I shall only be twenty, then,” she said, 
playfully, “not so very ancient, I am sure.” 

“Along, long time to wait,” bo sighed; “but 
I e*nnot offer you a ho f me now worthy of you. 
Oh! Amy, for the first time my poverty seems a 
curse!” 

She reproved and cheered him. Again she 
(poke of me. 

“Mamma will encourage us; you must take 
counsel with her. You have no idea how 60 und 
ud practical her advice always is, in spite of 
her retired life. Dear mamma, I must never 
late her.” 

“Never with my consent; her presence will 
only make our homo more perfect.” 

“You must tell her,” she said; “I should feel 
guilty to have a secret from her even for an 
hour.” 

“I will ask her for her treasure this very 
light—1 could not go away with a single doubt 
upon my mind.” 

Still tho conversation went on as they walked 
op and down -tho verandah, passing in their 
course still closer to my hiding-place. 

At list Amy called aloud, 

“Mamma!” 

I thought Bho had seen me. If I bad held any 
veapoa in my hand I should have slain myself 
upon that floor! 

‘‘She is not in the breakfast-room,” ho said, 
indthen I knew that I was safe still. 

“I must find her,” Amy answered; “she is 
® her own chamber, I suppose.” 

“Don’t be long, little one; I shall be vexing 
toy heart with all sorts of fancies.” 

Sheonswered him shyly. They passed through 
the verandah and digappeared in one of the in- 
hr rooms. 

I had sense enough to know that I must 
if either of them saw me, then I should 
h« brought to such shame before their eyes that 
life could never again be endurable. 

I rose, staggered through the yerandah, and, 
TOco upon my feet, the weakness left me. I had 
only a frenzied longing to fly, whither I did not 
It seemed to me then if I could get for- 
tr«rbeyond the reach of human sights or words, 
‘I would bo the only charity I would ask from 
ke&ven. 

1 ran through the garden and reached a little 


wood that led down to a brook far beyond the 
house. When anything like reason came back, 
I was lying under the shadow of the pine trees, 
and tho broken gleams of moonlight fell upon 
my dress and hands. 

Then I tried to pray—poor, broken words— 
little verses from the Scripture that I had known 
for years; and at last a sort of calmness came 
over me, but its very coldness was almost worse 
than tho suffering which had gone before. 

I could think—nay, I could not escape from 
my thoughts! The record of the past weeks 
stretched out before me—I looked afar into the 
dim blank future—it was like gazing across an 
arid plain, upon which no green thing could 
exist. 

For the first time I knew that I loved Ilarley 
Brooks, and with that knowledge had come tho 
revelation which made my love a sin! 

My life had been so tranquil and retired—no 
deep emotions had ever stirred at my heart, 
save the fond affection I had given Amy. My 
husband bad been a kind, good friend—I re¬ 
verenced and loved him as I might have done a 
parent. 

From early girlhood up to my thirtieth birth¬ 
day I bad gone on in that passive content; 
those about me believed that I was a quiet, 
unimpressionable person, with no strong feel¬ 
ings of any sort. God help mo! I had almost 
learned to think so myself, and now this mad 

passion started into life in my heart and gave 

the lie to my own credence. 

Oh! what a miserable, blind fool I had been! 
His kindness, his attentions had been given to 
tho friend and mother of Amy—to draw him¬ 
self nearer her he had given me affection and 
esteem; and I, with the last bloom of youth 
dying on my cheeks, with middle age so near, 
had deceived myself, given my heart to a dream 
that would have been folly in a young girl, gone 
astray from the path which would have led me 
on to a happy old age, and exiled myself into 
that barren region from which death alone could 
rescue me. 

Such wicked thoughts took possession of my 
mind! I could not give him up—that simple 
girl could never love him as I did! What right 
had she, after all my love and care, to come 
between me and my own happiness? I believe 
I hated and almost cursed her, but that bitter 
mood did not continue long. I could weep at 
last, and in those blessed tears the sin and hate 
went out of my heart! I could pray, and when 
I rose from my knees, I saw my duty clearly 
and could obey its dictates. 

I was very weak, and tottered like a person 
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rising, for the first time, after a long illness; 
but I walked toward the house, and out of my 
very Buffering made a strength which enabled 
me to appear somewhat liko my usual self. 

I entered the hall, unobserved, and went up 
stairs. The chamber I entered was seldom 
used—my husband died there—I had always 
preserved it exactly as he liked to have it 
during his life. I closed the door behind me, 
and in the sacrcdness of that room shut out 
the terrible thoughts which had surrounded 
me liko evil spirits. 

With my lips pressed upon the pillow where 
his dying head had lain, I asked for his assist¬ 
ance in ray anguish—I promised him, as if ho 
had been present there before me, to be faithful 
to the trust I had taken upon myself, to guard 
and protect his child’s happiness, even at the 
expense of my own. 

Oh! I must beliovo that the spirits of those 
who loved us when on earth, still linger near 
and lend us aid in our misery! I know that 
my religion can boast of few creeds or dogmns, 
but in my faith I must cling to that one blessed 
hope, for in every severo strugglo of my life I 
have felt the influence and aid of those departed 


. memory gave me strength. I bent toward her 
and whispered tho words that sho stopped her 
breath to hear. 

“You aro willing, mother?” 

I was Bilent for a moment—I would not lie to 
my own soul. Could I do it? Sho repeated the 
question, and that time I said in truth, 

“I am willing. Amy, child, I give you not 
only my blessing, but that of your dead father!” 

Sho clung to xno and wept, but I reassured 
: her, and there wo sat and talked for many mo¬ 
ments. She told me the whole of their little 
story. How long sho had loved him, how much 
her aunt had opposed his attentions, telling 
Amy that ho would never marry any but a rich 
woman, and almost convincing her that it had 
been coquetry on his part. But lie loved her, 
and sho—oh! there was no need to speak—the 
wondrous beauty born suddenly in her faco was 
answer enough. 

At last I felt her move restlessly in my 
arms. 

“I know,” I said, “he is wailing.” 

“Yes; and oh! mother, so anxious! Hegoea 
away to-morrow—this is his farewell night.” 

“Let him come here,” I said. “Amy, in this 


Cme3 who had cherished mo in this life. 

Yod may smile, if you will, at my supersti¬ 
tious folly, but when I raised my head from 
that pillow, I felt that I had just lifted it from 
my husband’s breast, that his sacred kiss still i 
lingered upon my forehead and gave me courage, j 
Amy’s voico in the hall called my name, j 
Without an instant’s pauso I moved to tho door; 
and opened it. She stood in the gallery with ! 
the moonbeams tinting her hair and streaming ] 
over her white dress, so pure and unearthly in ; 
her loveliness, that I felt as if I had given cn-! 
trance to my better angel. j 

“Mamma!” she said, in surpriso. ; 

“I am here, my daughter,” I answered, in a : 
firm voice. j 

“Shut up in this room-” ; 

“Your father died here, Amy; it is sacred as i 
a church! Como in, my child,” j 

I drew her into tho chamber, sat down, for ; 
my limbs began to trcrablo again, and drew her ; 
to my feet. t 

“I camo to tell you something,” sho said. ; 
“There could bo no more fitting place,” 15 
replied. ^ 

“Oh, mother!” she said, hiding her face in 5 
my drcs 9 , “you guess it already. Say it your- ; 
eolf and I Shall have more courage.” s 

I must speak the words that shut a grave $ 
nbovo my heart! Hush! hush! my husband’s 5 
death chamber held his child and me—that 5 


thing I must have your father’s help—I believe 
that in this room he is by my side.” 

Sho was subdued to silence, and, pressing a 
last kiss upon my forehead, she glided array. 
I was alono, but I did not allow myself to think. 
I prayed without ceasing—prayed while I heard 
that double tread upon tho stairs, those mur¬ 
mured words without. 

Tho door opened, and, looking up, I saw 
Harley Brooks and Amy standing before me, 
hand in hand. 

Yes, there was one pang—I will not deny 
it—there was a faintness like tho faintness of 
death, but it passed, I could look up, could 
speak. 

I do not know what I said, but I gave my 
child to him, I felt the pressure of his lips upon 
my cheek. 

They stood beside me and told their hopes 
and plans. I listened, I found voice to answer; 
but oh! in any other placo I must have fallen 
at their feet and cried out for a little mercy. 
That holy Bpot saved me—I beard and spoke— 
believe me, that however madly the poor human 
heart raged within, my soul was unstained an 

pure, 

“Now,” I said, at last, “wo will go down 
stairs— I have almost frightened Amy*” 

But beforo wo went, the child asked me to 
give them my blessing: I could not refuse! hot 
from my poor erring self did I offer that ben#* 
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dicti»—in 1110 namG 01 ner QGau iatuer i gave 
it^-Uneir that it was heard. 

While they Btill knelt at my feet there was a 
Boise ia the hall. I knew the tones—an angry 
altercation between Jael and my sister-in-law. 

Before any one could stir, a step hurried 
through the passage, and Mrs. Quintard stood 
ia the doorway, staring upon us with such an 
expression of malignity, that I felt as if an evil 
spirit had suddenly started up to darken the 
happiness of that young pair. 

“Beautiful!” she exclaimed, in a choking 
roice; “fine, upon my word! Saintly Jane per¬ 
forming a comedy! 'What docs all this mean?” 
she continued, advancing into the room, and 
dunging her tone to one of menace. “Just 
give an account of it, I say.” 

Amy and her lover rose. Brooks gave her a 
item look, hut did not Bpeak, I saw the en¬ 
treaty in my child’s eyes—my own suffering, 
and her silent pleading made me strong. 

“I want to know what this means!” she re¬ 
peated, violently. 

“Amy has promised to bo Harley Brooks’ 
fife!” I replied. 

I thought aunt Quintard would have burst a 
blood-vessel! She dashed up and down the 
chamber, fairly tearing her hair, and uttering 
- inch words as I never believed any woman 
could have spoken. I started in horror and 
gnsped her arm, 

"Isabella,” I said, “your brother died in this 
room—at least remember that.” 

Sho turned on me like a tigress, but for once 
I forced her into silence. 

Brooks led Amy out of the apartment. She 
*as crying bitterly, but did not give way. When 
they were gone, Mrs. Quintard made a terrible 
Kene! There was no name too vile for her to 
call me, hut X made little answer. 

At last, I made her see that she only com¬ 
pletely alienated herself from her niece by such 
conduct. She cursed her bitterly, but suddenly 
changed her tone. 

"Let it go,” said she, “X am disappointed; 
but Amy will have her way.” 

I caught the light in her eyes, and felt con¬ 
vinced she was hatching some treachery. 

“I am going down,” she continued. “Oh! 
Jane, Jane, what a stupid fool you are!” 

I followed her into the parlor, where Brooks ' 
sat comforting Amy. Aunt Quintard went up 
to them and took Amy’s hand. 

“Stop your noise,” said she, “you are two j 
fools; Jane is worse. I*m an old dragon, but T ; 
*on't bite you.” ; 

They looked at her in surprise. 


| “Yes, I say it! Bund as bats! You’ve no 
^ more business to be married than two children.” 

\ “But-” began Brooks. 

jj “Hold your tongue, I say!” Bhe cried. “If 
5 you will get married, you will; I love Amy, I 
£ like you. I wanted a rich husband for her—I 
\ had an heiress for you; you prefer poverty to¬ 
gether—take it! Ten years from now I shall 
have my revenge—you’ll hate each other like 
t poison! So be it.” 

|j “I think there is no danger,” returned 
i Brooks, laughing in spite of his indignation 
v at her odd manner. 

1 “Harley Brooks,” said she, coolly, “if you 
i dispute me, I shall assert my relationship by 
: boxing your ears. So you look forward to a 
| three years’ engagement; I am glad you are 
| not wholly lunatics! Now I can’t be romantic 
; liko that heavenly Jane; I’ve no blessing to 
: give you, but I will be good-natured if you 
make me one promise.” 

“Anything reasonable,” said Harley. 

“Reasonable? When you have been married 
a year, you won’t expect that from any woman. 

I want this: I am old in spite of my paint—I 
had set my heart on having two years of youth 
in seeing Amy admired—you must needs upset 
that! As you can’t marry now, I want you to 
let your engagement remain a secret; Amy will 
go to town with me, you shall visit her, and we 
will all be comfortable. Do you promise?” 

They did promise and appeared satisfied. I 
promised also, but I trembled; there was an 
expression in Isabella Quintard’s face that made 
me shudder. 

“All very good,” said she. “Brooks, you 
may kiss my bonnet-string; you would rub the 
rouge off my face if you touched it. Jane, I am 
hungry—most elevated and ethereal of woman¬ 
kind, let me have some supper, and dismiss 
romance for to-night.” 

.She had them both laughing; ns for me, I 
was glad to get out of the room. In the hall I 
stumbled over Jael. 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. 

“Listening,” shoretorted, “Hum! old woman 
gave up—may mean well—guess not! I’ll get 
supper. Go up stairs, you’re white as a ghost!” 

I allowed myself no repose until late that 
night, when Brooks had gone and everybody 
had retired to their rooms. Even Amy went to 
bed at last, after coming into my chamber to 
tell me ngnin of her love and gratitude, I sent 
her away satisfied, I am glad to remember that. 

All night I walked my chamber; sleep did 
not come near me. It was a strange thing in 
my experience a vigil like that; such hours 
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became familiar to mo afterward, but then it 
seemed more unnatural than the wildest dream. 

I watched the stars out—watched the gray 
dawn into the sky—caught the first ruddy tingo 


of tho sun, and, forcing my soul back from its 
wanderings, prepared myself for the actutrt life 
which must go on as before. 

(to be continued.^ 
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CONCLUDED FROM FAOE 307. 


Hra return was eagerly welcomed by the 
fissionable circle in which she moved, for her 
vit and beauty everywhere created admirers, 
ind loon the young widow, wealthy and indc- 
ptndent, became the brightest star of fashion. 
She had no lack of suitors, and coquettish by 
nature,she flirted with and disappointed scores; 
but in spite of her volatility, there was one 
place ie her heart sacred to the dead, where 
none had yet been able to enter; and English 
by education, Bhe could not adopt tho manage 
itmvtnancc so common among tho French. 

Neither was Eugenio quite tho woman of the 
world she seemed. B6 suro that when she was 
most wildly guy, most charmingly coquettish, 
no«t fasciuatingly brilliant, there was a silent, 
lorrowfui voico speaking in her heart, which 
ibe would not that tho world should hear, and, 
therefore, drowned it in gay mockery. 

Gay, fascinating, brilliant, Eugenic Lamonto 
wu formed to be admired. Sympathizing, with 
the most winning tenderness of manner at will, 
proceeding from tbo warm, little heart Bhe con¬ 
ned for the most part to keep so carefully out 
of sight—also to be loved. 

She had spent the previous winter in London, 
where Olive had met her. They renewed with 
mutual pleasure the intimacy of former years; 
ind when Olive returned to Chaincy flail, Ma- 
<hme Lamonto accompanied her for tho purpose 
of making an indefinitely long visit. 

This evening, Olive was silent and rather dis- 
h’mte. Madame Lamonto rattled on with her 
nsual volatility with her pretty mixturo of Eng¬ 
lish and French. 

'So, ma chere, this grown-up ward of yours 
°«3 not arrive? How very vexatious! Here: 
*ve I been sitting in state, and in my most | 

p*«ful altitude on purpose to captivate him, j 

j!! e has tho impertinence not to come! i 
. 1 snppoao there is no hopo of his j 

Mrnrng now,” and with a sigh of bodily relief, j 
« beautiful widow threw herself negligently i 
fbu tho sofa, and continued, j 

.'“ a 80 lbis y ou ng gentleman thinks you an i 
3 your half-sister, not yourself. (Tut ] 
ennant! and dear old Monsieur Leyden put j 


J down his foot that you should not undeceive 
;; him. All! jc comprcnds! cut sage. Mon DituI 
5 How bewildered and confounded tho pauvre 
| garcon will bo when ho beholds his gunrdian— 
$ si jeune, si Idle! I hopo ho won’t show any 

I embarrassment or gaucheric. Startling and un¬ 
expected positions, after all, are what show tho 
5 real mettle of a man—when a nobleman might 
i oftentimes bo glad to chango natures with a 
| charbonnicr! 

J “Of courffe, one must not expect much from 
| a poor lawyer, who has had no advantages of 
■- society, though some one has fold mo, or I 
dreamed it, that his connections aro noblo. 
; However, if he is decently presentable, I must 
! have a petite flirtation with him. It will not bo 
a conquest of which to boast; and I suppose if 
Madatno Eugenie had a proper degreo of pride 
and dignity, sho wouldn’t condescend so far, 
but she hasn’t —tant pis! Gentlemen aro so 
scarco in this region, and I am dying of ennui I 
That tiresome Sir Robert Truesdale! I cannot 
coax him into a peti'.t coquet tcric , although I have 
given him all proper encouragement—insensate! 

“How came such a queer idea into your 
cherc petite tele as to becomo guardian of those 
enfants —such a mero child as you were; but 
you always were at school such an odd and 
independent little thing! They are charmanUt 
though. If their grown-up brother is only half 
as handsome! Ho ought by all tho rules of 
romance to fall in lovo with you, petite. But 
you aro ice, and it won’t be—men are so queer. 
They disliko those from whom they arc com¬ 
pelled to receivo favors. I read your fortune— 
you will never marry —pauvre Olive!” 

At this moment, a gentleman entered the 
room unannounced. Olive rose to receive him. 
As sho observed him, a bright smile broko over 
her face. 

“Mr. Wellcnden, I believe. I am very happy 
to see you. The children will bo delighted,” 
and sho held out her hand cordially, coloring 
slightly as sho remembered that he must have 
expected to behold a far different looking per¬ 
son. 

Tho truth flashed upon Lionel Wellendcn with 
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her words. The answering smile left liis lips. 
His brow grew dark; hie features rigid; and it 
was evidently with effort that ho replied even 
with that icy courtesy to- her cordiality. He 
dropped the hand Bhe offered him, and thero 
was something in the action which was not 
rude, scarcely abrupt, but which told Olive they 
were not to be friends, well, if not enemies. 

The keen, bright eyes of Madame Eugenio 
watching Lionel with malicious expectancy, 
could detect no want of self-possession in his 
frigid politeness. Lionel WellendeD was not of 
the stamp of men troubled with mauvaise honie. 
He was too proud to be vain or self-conscious, 
and now every minor feeling was Bwallowed up 
in wrath and wounded pride. 

Olive presented him to Madame Lamonte. 
He saluted her with a haughty grace that might 
have befitted an emperor. Tho beauty was 
charmed. 

“2?on/” she murmured to herself. “A true 
diamond, not glass—a Hon, not an ape!” 

She exerted herself, as she seldom did, to 
amuse and fascinate, and became anxious of 
her own success. She condescended to go out 
of her world—the world of fashion—into tho 
borders of another, and recalled with effort a 
few stray bits of wisdom, with which to tempt 
tho “young lion,” who listened with tho most 
suporb indifference, even smiled a little con¬ 
temptuously at the trifling inaccuracy and in¬ 
applicability of some of madame's stray bits! 

In truth, madame was not in a mood to bo 
entertained.. Tho discovery he had made was 
a shock of the severest kind—a Bhock both to 
his pride and manliness. 

It was unendurable when ho felt ho owed 
such indebtedness to a stranger—a woman; 
but when that stranger proved a young and 
beautiful girl, some years his junior, all tho 
blood of his proud raco surged in bitter, angry 
waves over his soul. And the remembrance of 
his helplessness, his perfect inability to extri¬ 
cate himself, galled him to tho utmost. 

Take tho hand of Olive Archer in friendship— 

of this young girl who had humbled him to the 

dust with tho burden of unpaid obligation! 
Never! never! 

Ignoble, unworthy as ho know the feeling to 
be, and unreasonable, ho felt in that moment 
that he hated her. 

For his passion and pride we must pity rather 
than blame him, for they were his heritage—his 
only heritage, from his paternal grandfather. 

“ JJn mechant erreur! est-cc tie pas? He was 
born a princo and changed in tho cradle, ccr- 
tainement. Ho a lawyer! mechant! Is ho not 


marvelously handsome? Ah! ma chcre, I hart 
; lost my pauvre heart this time!” exclaimed Hi. 

: dame Lamonte, that night as they sat together 
j before a bright fire in the latter’s dressing-roon 
Olivo smiled indulgently. She knew the gk 
; graphy of madame’s dear little heart better thin 
; madame herself, who was always fancying it 
: wandering, or lost, when Olive knew that it 
j pointed true ns tho needle to the pole, to thr 
; grave of her buried love. 

; Lionel TYellcnden’s personal appearance jtuli- 
: fied Eugenio’s compliment. Poor lawyer thoogh 
• ho might be and was, he was a person to b* 
i markedly conspicuous anywhere. His (nil inj 
i noble figure, regal bearing, his strikingly hand- 
i some face, with the dark, eagle eyes telling the 
i possession of powers of which many a price* 

: had never- dreamed, and the unconscious 
| riority every movement evinced, must havocbil- 
I lenged notice. When Lionel was well pleased 
| and wished to please, ho was irresistible. 

; But Lionel "was not pleased, nor wished !o 
5 plenso, during his visit to Chaincy Hall All 
| his worst traits of character were in the ascend* 
[ant, and ho made himself as disagreeable as ii 
\ was possiblo for any man to do. 

I He was angry and dissatisfied with himself 
[ and every one, and, therefore, took a perverse 
1 pleasure in rendering tho whole family uncon* 
\ for table. 

| The children, at first delighted at bis coming, 
I soon learned to shun him, for his harsh, sir* 
[ castic sayings, which, without fully understand* 
i ing them, made them feel angry and annoyed; 
\ whilo his criticisms and reflections upon Olive, 
c her plans for, and management of, them,excited 
their indignation to tho utmost. 

\ It was a timo of Bcvero trial to Olive. S* 


^ could not bo blind to tho young man’s dislike, 
$ which, in fact, ho took no unnecessary pains to 
\ conceal beyond tho limits of civility. 

! She mndo all duo allowance for his peculiw 
| trials and character. Sho could understand 
| something of liis feelings; besides he was htf 
\ guest, tho brother of the children. Shoo** 
(no effort to conciliate him, but ehowns 


^ humoredly indifferent to his covert snrcasnL, 
\ and persisted in treating him with a frW ■ 
cheerful kindness, which should have made > a 
ashamed of his perverseness; but he was in cc* 
| of his dark moods, from which ho either coo 
\ not or would not break. , 

j But the young girl was tried sometimes alo« 

\ beyond her self-control. Tho children were 
in a constant state of irritation mul excitcn^ 
by their brother’s unjustifiable interference 
S rebukes, and half a dozen times a day 
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be ttlmed And soothed. She never ceased to 
be anxious when the high-spirited Philip was 
•lose with his brother, for fear his cold sneers 
yould exasperate him to some rash act. 

One day, in her absenco, Philip happened to 
speak of a newly-purchased horse, and expa¬ 
tiated at some length upon the animal’s spirit 
and beauty, adding, “He hoped to bo ablo to 
drive it himself, alone, the next spring.” 

“And why not now?” inquired Lionel. 

“Oh! Olive thinks it not quite safe yet.” 

“Ah? Olive thinks so. A bravo and obe¬ 
dient vounegentleman truly!” 

There was something in tho tone and the half 
neoythat accompanied it that roused tho boy’s 
fiery nature. He sprang up and his eye flashed. 

“See here, Lionel Wellenden! don’t you dare 
Epeak of Olive again in that tone! I’ve had 
enough of it, and I won't stand it any longer! 

“Lionel," and now there was a momentary 
dignity in the boy's passion, “you have told me, 
md taunted me with itwhilo tolling, what no 
one erer told rao before—though I knew it and 
remembered it—that Olive took Amy and me in, 
when ore were little things, and hadn’t a friend 
in the whole world, nor a home to go to, and 
hu cared for ua all theso years, just as if wo 
hid been her own brother and sister. One 
would think you would help us to be grateful, 
tut this is tho way you repay her; and you 
laid, too, looking qb fierce as if you bated her 
for it, that sho had helped you through your 
studies too—and I believe you do hate her, just 
hwaose you are a man and poor, and she hap¬ 
pens to ho a beautiful young lady nnd rich, and 
to whom you aro under obligations. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Lionel! She’s the 
h«t friend we have got in tho whole world, and 
Jon haven't tho senso to see it—don’t want to 
*te it. I say, Lionel, it’s real mean and Bhabby, 
wiifyou don’t stop this sort of thing, I’ll fight 
Jon and teach you better manners!” 

Lionel gave a careless and contemptuous 
Dgh. Philip sprang toward him with clenched 
wt. almost choking with passion, when Olive, 
wtracted by the noise, came in. ghe looked at 
C&ft and the other inquiringly. j 

Lionel vouchsafed neither look nor answer, ; 
n returned to his book. Philip, suddenly \ 
aimed, stammered and looked confused. Olivo j 
l P°te at length, j 

you plense come to the library, j 
t! on “ 8,at mB in writing some notes of invita- 

U Allowed her in silence. She gave him a J 

ind°fh namefl *’ Tras ver Y £ rave an d silent, \ 
o poor boy felt conscience-slriokon, and 5 


\ longed to offer some excuse and explanation, 
' but eke gave him no encouragement. Alas! the 
' very subject of the disagreement prevented an 
explanation. At length ho commenced fnltcr- 
ingly; but she interrupted him, saying kindly, 
but decisively, 

“I cannot listen, Philip. You know my 
wishes and the necessity of controlling your 
temper. Were there no provocation of anger, 
whoro would bo the virtue of controlling it? 
Theso incessant outbreaks grievo and alarm 
mo. You must settle tho matter with your own 
conscience. Philin.” 

The same night Amy ran to Olivo in tears. 

“I don’t liko Lionel a bit! I wish ho would 
go home quickly! I do! I wish he had never, 
never come!” she cried, passionately. 

“Hush! dear. You forget you aro speaking 
i of your brother.” 

s “No! he isn’t my brother. I won’t own him 
* for a brother. I don’t liko him a bit.” 

It “What is the matter, darling? TChnt haa 

I poor Lionel done? Has ho broken your pet 
doll, or lost your last book?” asked Olive, 
t smilingly. 

\ Amy broke at once into the story of her 
\ grievances. 

“I was showing Lionel some pictures, and I 
told him I was going to have a prettier one than 
any of those on my birthday—that my * Mamma 
Olivo* had promised to have her miniature 
painted for me, and that I should put it with 
his and keep it very carefully. And ho laughed 
in such an ugly way and said—oh, dear!—I 
cannot tell what ho said—only he don’t think 
somebody is pretty, that / think the most beau¬ 
tiful lady in tho whole world; and ho^aid, too, 
that it was absurd to.call a young girl like you 
‘mamma,’ and then I couldn’t help being angry; 
and ho said he hoped that, at least, I should 
have been taught something of manners; nnd 
that-” 

Olive’s faco had flushed a little during Amy’s 
recital, but it quickly faded, and aho now inter¬ 
rupted her, saying soothingly, 

“Never mind, love, what more he said. My 

little Amy must remember and bo very kind 
and forbearing with her brother, and lovo him 
a great deal, for something troubles him very 
much, else he would never say anything to 
wound her feelings.” 

The affectionate, forgiving child looked up 
thoughtfully in Olivo’s face. 

“Does it? I never thought of that. It must 
bo that then which makes him so cross, and 
say such unkind things. I am so sorry. Dear 
Lionel.” 
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And the next time Lionel vexed her, she con¬ 
trolled herself, shook her little head with a 
charming expression of wisdom, and said good- 
humoredly, • 

“You Bhall Bay what you like to me, dear 
Lionel. I am not going to get angiy with you 
any more—Olive says I must not, but that I 
must lovo and pity you a great deal, for some¬ 
thing troubles you very muoh. I didn’t know 
it before, or else I wouldn’t have got angry at 
all. I am so sorry, dear Lionel, and X do love 
you so much.” 

“Dear Lionel” bit his lip till the blood came. 

So this girl Olive understood it all and pre¬ 
sumed to pity him! It was not then for want 
of spirit that sho had borne bo patiently with 
his rudeness, as he had begun to think, but 
from forbearanoa and generosity—because she 
realized well that she was the benefactress; ho 
the poor dependant. Ho writhed under the 
thought of her pity. It stung his haughty soul 
to the utmost. 

As for Mr. Leyden, he deserted the house 
utterly after the first day of Lionel’s visit, 
conscious of his inability to endure longer in 
silonco tho young man’s haughty airs and ca¬ 
valier treatment of Olive, which nearly suffo¬ 
cated him with passion. He wished to sporo 
her the pain of witnessing a scene, and pru¬ 
dently absented himself. 

Only to Madame Lamonte did Lionel unbend. 
A flirtation ensued, which seemingly threatened 
to prove something more serious, and it is just 
possible madame began to agitate, in her own 
mind, whether such a connection would answer. 
That it was not eomme il faut she, &b a woman ] 
of the world, knew well. A poor lawyer would 1 
have been insupportable, in an abstract sense, 
for a parti; but the Bingular fascination Lionel 
exerted over her, caused her to view the matter j 
in a more favorable light. j 

Surely she was rich enough for both. Besides, j 
was ho not of noble ancestry, and was not his } 
face and bearing worthy of a king? 5 

In short, madame was, or imagined herself, in j 
love, and Olive looked on apparently not disnp- £ 
provingly, for Bhe knew that Eugenie, in spite J 
of her flightiness and trifling caprices, was, in j 
all the essential qualities, tmo as steel. Per- 1 
haps, in the young man’s capacity for domestic i 
happiness, she might not have felt equal confi- \ 
denco; but she never hinted such fears to Eu- j 
genie. \ 

Things were in this stater tho night of a grand j 
ball at the hall. A11 the neighboring gentry far 1 
and near lmd been invited. Tho arrivals com- < 
menced early. Gentlemen commoners, squires $ 


I bustled in with their wives and blooming 

daughters; knights, baronets, with a sprinkling 

of lords, lcdic3, and countesses. Last of afl 
came the good old DutcheBs of Cumberland, 
with her four grown-up daughters, determine 
on making, this night, a grand coup d’ttati or 
1 an advantageous matrimonial alliance for eom» 
one of her daughters. 

She soon singled out Lionel, who, dirk, 
haughty, irate, stood near ono end of the 
apartment, receiving those who were presented 
to him, tho noblest and faireBt of the assembled 
company, with a careless condescension which 
went far toward making him the lion of tie 
evening; for all tacitly allowed that only a per* 
sonago of note, sure of his rank and standing, 
could afford suoh & haughty bearing. Beside!, 
Madame Lamonte, tho idol of society, seemed 
to covet his notice with a pertinacity very flit¬ 
tering from a reigning belle. 

Persoverlngly the good dutchess labored till 
sho managed an. introduction between Lionel, 
and herself and daughters. But, behold! here 
was a disappointment: Mr. Wellenden did not 
dance. Why ho did not—whether because eti¬ 
quette would have required his leading OHtb 
out, or for some other equally important reason 
—Lionel could bpst have told. 

Tho good dutchess was certainly not in 
adept in mnnccuvring, as her four unmsrrifd 
daughters proved, and she only succeeded in 
obtaining Lionel’s attendance upon her daughter 
for an ice; buthiB courteous nticnlions to her¬ 
self won her regard. Her innocent manceurring 
was so easily Eeen through, and her good-nitflrt 
so apparent, it disarmed his pride. 

“ Mon Dieu ! Mr.Wellenden! Wherehoveyou 
been? I am ennuied to death! 8uch»ni&' 
sufferable bore as I had for a partner in the hit 
waltz! How tiresome of you not to d*M«! 
How did you Btumble upon that good, stupid 
old dutchess and her frights of daughtui. 
See I Sir Robert Trucsdalo is lending Olive out 

to dance! Is she not looking irresistibly beauti¬ 
ful this evening ? Confess you think her chim¬ 
ing, Monsieur Wellenden!” 

Her black eyes were bent upon him curiously. 
There was the slightest, almost impewtpM* 
curl of tho short upper lip, contradicting » 
words, as he said, , . 

“Yes, Miss Archer is bcauliful-certainiy i 
think her charming!” He glanced tof 
Olive, carelessly, as ho spoke. 

Perhaps Eugenio was relieved to knoff ^ 
Lionel did not admire Olive; for Bhe 
ono admired tho young girl, there was V* 
danger of their going further and loving 
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She continued. “Sir Robert Truesdale has 
long been an ardent and persevering Buitor for 
OUte’a hand. I cannot but think she vrill finally 
relent and reward his constancy. Did you ever 
*ilness such devotion? ‘Love is such a tyrant,’ 
they gay,” she added, half-laughingly, half- 
wmeslly. 

Lionel’s dark eyes vrero bent piercingly upon 
her. ; 

»Is it, mndame? Ah! you feel—you know 
it!” 

.•Madame Eugenio blushed—actually blushed, 
iccompliflhod woman of the world as sho was, 
under tho scrutiny of a poor lawyer. 

Lionel saw her pretty confusion. Ho had 
evidently- no wish to push the subject further, 
for he spoke ngnin in a distant tono that put 
her blushes lo flight. 

“It is stifling here. Shall wo promenade, 
midame!” 

She took bi3 arm in silence, wounded and' 
Taxed that she had given liipi an opportunity to 
declare his suit, which ho either know not how, 
or wotfid not improve. 

They stopped near the door of tho conserva¬ 
tory, which was but dimly lighted. Directly 
lord Holliston approached, and begged tho 
honor of her hand in tho quadrille they woro 
forming. 

Lionel looked on for a few moments, then 
Tent into the conservatory, and took a Beat 
netronoof tho opened windows. 

. His name uttered by some one on tho balcony 
oniBtde caught his attention. 

“Who is this Wcllenden whom all tho ladies 
•ire raving about, anil who bears himself so 
lordly? Evidently somebody of distinction. 
Strange I never heard of him.” 

“Who 13 ho? Why, a poor rascal of a lawyer! 
Brother of those beggarly proteges of Miss 
Archers! X V mean, dastardly fellow! An 
apology for a man, to bo willing lo live on 
the bounty of a young, girl! A bold, shameless 
iihenturer also, lo endeavor to palm himself 
off in the company of liis superiors! I have 
*»nted to tell him so this evening, nnd would 
,4 for fear of offending Miss Archer!” said 

e Toico of Sir Robert Truesdale, in tho low 
lone of passion. 

Do is a splendid-looking fellow though, by 

ore ; ^°°k ou i» or you will lose your fair 

y °'e. He is just the man tp storm fair 
ladies’ hearts.” 

B '; I - ul -/ un m J sword through him first! 
hr A 13 ' n ° ^ ftn 8 0r - Olive Archer is a 
After refusing tho hand of somo of 
t nobles 0 f th Q realm, sho would scarcely 


condescend to a poor lawyer. When sho i3 
mine, and X am master here, my first act will bo 
to turn theso beggarly brats out of tho house, 
and kick this proud jackanapes into the street, 
should he over venture to show his face hore— 
tho cowardly poltroon!” 

“How do you get on with MIsb Archer?” 

“Not very fast. Girls are whimsical and 
changeable; but it will end as I wish. It is my 
one firm purpose in life to win Olivo Archer’s 
hand.” 

Tho speakers left the vicinity. Lionel Wcllen- 
den’s face was fearful to look upon. His faco 
was livid with passion. The veins in his fore¬ 
head stood out, purple, knotted, and swelled; 
liis teeth were set; his hand clenched. Ho was 
in the mood in which many a man has shed his 
brother’s blood. 

More than an hour did Lionel stay thero, 
alone with himself and his passion. The whirl¬ 
wind of anger at length partially passed. 

Ho went out of tho conservatory. Near tho 
door he met Olive. Her brow was ruffled as 
with some concealed anxiety. ‘When sho saw 
him, an expression of relief passed over her 
features. Sho held out her hand eagerly. 

“I am glad to find you. Will you attend mo 
to find Eugenie?” And sho laid her hand on 
his arm. 

His eyes omitted lightning as ho replied 
rudely, 

“Excuse - me, madam. You will find a 
much more fitting attendant!” and turned 
away abruptly, ns if tho very sight of hor 
was hateful to him. 

Olivo met Sir Robert’s eyes fixed maliciously 
and triumphantly upon her. 

“Is it possible that Miss Archer’s favors can 
bo thus ungraciously received?” ho exclaimed, 
with affectation of astonishment. “Ah! Olivo, 
they would rnako mo the happiest of men!” ho 
whispered, ardently. .“Why wasto them upon 
that low ingrate?” offering his arm. 

Almost as abruptly ns Lionel turned from her, 
did Olive tuim from Sir Robert. 

It was not in human nature to forget so 
marked an insult os Lionel had shown her, and 
when ho mado his adieus that night, after tho 
guests had departed—os he should take tho 
morning coach in order to tako the first train 
for London—she was studiously cold. Lionel 
felt that ho had been rude, and owed her an 
apology; but ho would not make it. 

Madamo Lnmonto received his farewell with 
inward surprise, chagrin, and displeasure; wept 
herself to sleep after his departure, and was 
exceedingly surprised the next day to find sho 
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■was not heart-broken. And thus ended the 
visit bo little productive of pleasuro to any ono. 

Lionel Wellenden went back to London and 
*the law, with a stronger determination, if pos¬ 
sible, to distinguish himself, to acquire fame 
and fortune. Ambition pointed to the goal, and 
a bitter pride goaded him on. Ho was soon 
completely immersed in muBty law-books, yel¬ 
low deeds and parchments, briefs, and law- 
suitB. 

He was not, however, so engrossed, but that 
ho found time to wonder why the children did 
not write oftoner—but liow could they think of 
him amid the gayeties of the hall? But they 
were young and thoughtless. Miss Archer was 
at fault. She ought to see that they were more 
prompt. He could not have been convinced 
that they wrote as frequently as formerly: 
which ho once thought too often. It was the 
fact, however. Perhaps ho naturally feared 
his conduct while there had alienated their 
affection; or he was more anxious for their 
welfare; or, more probably, feared that Sir 
Robert Truesdalo should become master of the 
hall, ere ho should learn the tidings in timo to 
remove his brother and sister from it. 

Amy wrote one day a distressed, almost inco¬ 
herent letter—but lie deciphered that Olive was 
dangerously sick of an infectious fever, and that 
the physician pronounced her recovery doubtful. 

For some reason inexplicable to himself, flmt 
week seemed interminable to Lionel. Never had 
ho been so irritable, so unreasonable, and never 
had he accomplished bo little in his profession. 
In vain he tried to account for it. What was it 
to him if Miss Archer should die? Nothing. 
True, tho children would bo homeless, but his 
prospects were such that he Bhould booh, in any 
event, take them to a home of his own. Amy 
had said that tho fever was infectious. Ah! 
that then was tho secret of his uneasiness and 
anxiety—fear that she would contract tho fever 
which threatened to prove bo fatal to her young 
protectress. He forgot that Amy lind written 
that she was not allowed to approach her cham¬ 
ber by orders of the physician, who took upon 
himself to command wlmt he knew would bo his 
unconscious patient’s first wish and anxiety. 

It was noticeable that when tho next anx¬ 
iously-expected letter from Amy arrived, with 
tho news that Olivo was better and would pro¬ 
bably recover, tho look of anxiety left his face, 
ho became his usual self and was soon engrossed 
in business as before. 

About this timo the tide of fertuno turned in 
Lionel’s favor. „ 

In a privato letter, before tho public an¬ 


nouncement, he learned that by the suddta 
death of a distant cousin, whom holrndneTer 
seen or heard of, so isolated from his family 
had he been, ho was tho next heir to the family 
title, tho vast estates and revenues. Ho xu 
now Earl of Grosvenor. 

Many an unworthy feeling mingled with no¬ 
bler ones in Lionel’s breast nt this knowledge. 
His first exultant thought was, not that he tu 
now in a.position which entitled him to ask tie 
hand of Miss Richmond or Madame Lamonte.ia 
marriage, or that he would now have a princely 
homo for the children; but oh, faulty nature!— 
that he was now tho superior in rank to tie 
young girl who had so long humbled him, Hut 
lie could repay all obligation, and that he could 
now triumph over Sir Robert Trucsdale. 

These seemed, for tho time being, the sweetest 
drops in the cup of good fortune. 

Tho third evening from this found him at tie 
hall. Philip was absent at school, but would be 
at home in a few days. Amy was overjoyed to 
see him, and Olivo received him with friendly 
cordiality. “Madame Lnmonto had only tie 
day previous set out for Paris,” Olive informed 
him hesitatingly, as if she feared hewouldbe 
disappointed at the tidings, connecting in her 
own mind his unexpected coming with Euge¬ 
nio's supposed presence there. 

Later in tho evening, nfter Amy' had relired, 
he commenced to explain the object of his Tint. 

“Miss Archer, I am happy to Inform youth! 
I am now able to relievo you of a long and & 
heavy burden.” 

Olive’s dark eyes opened upon him in a tene¬ 
ment, but she did Dot speak. 

“If you will have the kindness to prepare 
Amy for a journey by next week, or week after, 
Miss Archer, you will oblige mo.” 

Olive turned fearfully pale. 

“Tako my children from me, Lionel Welles- 

den! you cannot bo serious!” calling his whole 

name in the excitement of tho moment. 

She looked so beautiful, so moved, claiming 
her motherhood to tho children, that ho 
sponded more gently, 

“Nay, I am serious. I wish to relieve y° a 
of a great care.” 

Her eyes flashed scornfully. “You know 
better. You know it will be like taking 

own brother and sister from me. \ouonly 9 
tliis to satisfy your own absurd pride—P rJ fi 
in which there is not a spark of nobleness or 

generosity.” . 

Ho felt that she spoke the truth, but it on y 

irritated him. t ... 

“You are severe, Miss Archer. It JSpOS.l 
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jjaiyharo some affection for my brother and 
sister myself.” 

it is plain to mo you havo not. If you 
had vould you seek to take them from a luxu¬ 
rious home, to immure them in close, obscuro 
lodgings in town? They could not survive the 
dange.” 

“Perhaps I may not take them to close, 
otemo lodgings in town,” and a slight smile 
broke over his dark face. 

“Whcro then? Exeuso my frankness, but 
jour means cannot allow of a proper home for 
them" And bIio looked up in his face search- 
ingty, but she could not read his meaning. 

‘‘I hope you do not intend to taunt mo with 
my poverty, Miss Archer.” 

“I do not know—I think it very possible, 
that is, if you persist in this cruel resolve, Mr. 
ffcllenden,” and the dark eyes filled with tears 
li her anger gave placo to grief. 

“Confess that you are not serious—that you 
ire only experimenting on my feelings. You 
fill not take tho children from me?—they arc 
vay,. very dear to me. . It would break my 
heart," laying her hand beseechingly on his 
inn. 

That touch! It thrilled through Lionel Wel- 
leuden’s strong frame, and told him a little 
secret be lmd carried in his heart and never 
nnpecled, but he sneered incredulously. Love! 
fherewas its birth-place? What were its pa¬ 
rents! Could it be born of anger and pride? 
Absurd! imposBiblo! and though ho shivered 
with tho tide of emotion, ho spoko calmly and 
proudly, 

“Miss Archer, you do roe injustice, in part, 
it least. I supposed the arrangements I have 
^ade would not only bo welcome, but under 
Siting circumstances absolutely necessary,” 

“ '.Existing circumstances V Explain, if you 
phase.” 

“It 13 notprobablo that Sir RobertTruesdnlc, 
u master of this house, would bo willing to re- 
kip such incumbrances.” 

“You nro right. Probably ho would not. 
Indeed, since wo aro upon tho Bubject, I will 
admit that I am suro ho would not.” 

“And if they could, they should not. Where- 
forc all these objections then? There need no 
jnoro be said. Thoy will go with me,” ho said, 
loftily. 

Not unless you want a lawsuit. Am I not 
r guardian?” ehe laughingly returned, re- 
ovenng her gayety as she believed she under- 
his objections. 

*V? Irritated at her gayety, and eyed her 

a 8 Ifly, She added moro seriously. 


5 “You will, perhaps, understand mo better, 
j when I add that, Borne weeks ago, I also as well 
<j as yourself, was an unwilling auditor to a con- 
\ versation between Sir Robert and one of his 
\ friends, in tho vicinity of tho conservatory.” 

^ His face flushed, but ho did not reply, and 
J the subject dropped. 

5 During his stay at tho hall, Lionel made him- 
£ self vastly agreeable. Ills good fortune had a 
v happy effect upon his disposition. Ho could 
^ bear prosperity better than adversity. Kind, 


s affable to all, ho was as unlike tho disagreeable 
*> Lionel of other days as it was possible to im- 
^ agine. Tho children did not now shun him. 

\ Notwithstanding, Lionel was not happy. He 
| was struggling madly against a passion, which 
^ yet ho would not acknowledge—lie, who had 
s heretofore ignored tho existence of love, and 
> ridiculing, as the most absurd of impossibilities, 
\ the idea of falling in lovo with a young girl 
^ whom ho had hated and shunned, and whom-ho 
l persisted in believing ho still was not far from 

1 hating, and toward whom, at the best, he was 
confident ho could not entertain a deeper sen- 
s timent than friendship; while ho was uncon- 
| sciously watching, with the absorbing interest 
s only lovo can give, every word and motion of 
\ tho young girl; in her absence, adroitly leading 
> Amy to talk of her, and never wearying of tho 
f, subject which had onco so wearied him; seeing 
5 only her amid groups of tho beautiful and high- 
\ born; feeling angry and injured when he saw 
i her the center of some crowd of admirers; heart 
\ and pulso beating rapidly when she chanced to 
j; smile on him: all this, and yet Lionel called it 
j: less than friendship, and, to prove it so, forced 
ij himself to stand aloof, when he longed to bo at 
j her Bide, and to speak coldly and reservedly, 
when the hot words of passion were on his lips. 

Olive read, walked, and sung with him when¬ 
ever he wished, and exacting in his lovo as his 
pride, her very readiness to do this displeased 
and mortified him. Ho read in it only the soli¬ 
citous politeness of a hostess wishing to amuse 
and entertain her guest. He did not ask himself 
why ho cared—ho had no wish to analyzo his 
fecling3. 

It was evident Olive feared lie had not given 
up his plan of removing the children, for sho 
looked wistful and anxious whenever his de¬ 
parture was referred to, and shunned tho sub¬ 
ject. 

One evening, after tho reception of some let¬ 
ters, sho remained sad, silent, and abstracted. 
No chango of mood in tho fair girl escaped 
Lionel’s watchful eye; and while he was ex¬ 
changing gay nothings with tho sisters of Sir 
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Robert Truesdale who were present, his thoughts 
and sympathy were concentrated upon Olive. 

After they had deported, and as she bade him 
“good-night,” she added, in a low Yoice, 

“I know all, and congratulate your lordship,” 
and was gone. 

The next day, when Lionel resumed the sub¬ 
ject of the children’s removal, Olive made no 
further objections. It was finally decided that 
they should remain at the hall till Lionel should 
visit his estates and make further arrangements 
for their reception, and then return for them. 

When Amy was informed of her brother’s suc¬ 
cession to the title, and of his arrangements for 
their future, in a passion of surprise and grief 
eho threw her arms around Olive, exclaiming, 
“Oh! do not take me away, Lionel. I do not 
want to leave the hall, and I never can, I never 
will leave Olive. What could I do without her? 
If I must go, Lionel, take her too.” 

An ardent flush crossed Lionel’s dark face. 


to a decision against which her whole heart 
cried out. 

“It is your brother’s will that you and Am; 
should leave me. Hard as it is for me to gite 
you both iip, dear Philip, I must not—dare cot 
urge you to disobey him. I have no claim upoa 
my children, except that of love. None legally.” 

“The claims of gratitude and affection should 
be Btronger than thoso of the law. Only say 
that you wish us to remain, dear Olivo, and I 
will defy any power to remove us!” his boyiih 
figure towering proudly as he spoke. 

Olive looked at his fino face admiringly, then 
sighed, “I thank you, dear Philip, for this ex¬ 
pression of your attachment; but it would be 
wrong in me from selfish affection to lend jot 
; to disobey and displeaso your elder brother, 
t who doubllcH3 considers this the best plan for 
Syour interest and welfare.” 

“All! then you do want us to go away, after 
tall!” he cried, bitterly. “You cure more for 


A strange expression settled on his features. ^ Lionel than for Amy’s happiness or mine!” 


He turned to Olive, 

“Will you go?” 

She looked up smilingly, saw with surprise 
his moved countenance—flushed and drew back. 

There was a pallor round the haughty lip, but 
with a look of determination he turued to Olive 
ns the door closed on Amy. 

“Olive, I love you. It is not a now thing, 
though I would not believe it for a long time. 
Will you forgive all the rudeness of the past 
and become ray wife?” ho said, briefly. 

“I cannot bo your wife,” she said, as briefly. 

Lionel regarded her for a moment in bitter 
displeasure, then turned haughtily away. He 
felt for an instant that it was all a mistake, that 
ho did not love her, and that the old dislike had 
returned. 

Ho left the room as Philip entered, his fino 
faoo flushed and agitated with contending feol- 
ings. He went straight up to Olive, and, throw¬ 
ing his cap on the floor, asked vehemently, 

“It cannot be true, can it, Olive, that you 


He listened to her soothing explanatory work 
with a lowering brow and moody air, and at 
Lionel’s will completely at defiance; but Olive 
knew no one but herself could do aught iiii 
the willful boy, and persevered in her difieult 
task. Sho won at last from him a reluelitt 
consent to submit to his brother’s wishes, tut 
it was evidently given merely to please her. 

The next morning, Lionel set out on his jour¬ 
ney. Ho would not probably return for lbr« 
or four months. Meanwhile many letters pat.'td 
and repassed between the hall and Edgemoci, 
tho young earl’s ancestral place. 

They were necessary letters of business, whfcb 
ho was obliged to write and she to answer. At 
first, on bis part, brief and haughty—on hen, 
friendly, but concise. After a time a sentence 
would creep in occasionally, not strictly rat¬ 
ing to business, but of a general character, 
then one of a more personal nature, till at hit 
they wroto ns friends write, freely and frankly, 
and lenrned to know each other better thu 


want to turn us off?—we, whom you have loved 
and cared for all these years? I know it’s all 
stuff!—but I want to hear you deny it.” 

“‘I want to turn you off!’” sho repeated, 
bitterly—then impulsively, “oh, Philip! it will 
break my heart to part with you!” 

“There! I knew it—I was sure of it—hurra!” 
he cried, eagerly, his cheek flushing deeper, the 
light returning to his eyes, and clasping her 
hands, “neither Lionel nor any other man shall 
take us away as long as you want us to stay.” 

Olive’s sense of right returned. But'it was 
a difficult task to do—to counsel him to submit 


before. 

He returned a little sooner thanwns expeciei 
The next day but one would be that of thecM- 
dren’s departure. . 

Lionel imagined that Olivo looked pnkr ac 
thinner than her went. Sho was os gay 
smiling as ever beforo Amy and Philip. * ® 
were heart-broken ns tho time drew " 
leaving her; painted bright pictures of I f ‘ r 
* new homo and enjoyments; laid plops for I ^ 
t occupation and improvement, while he 8 
\ her heart’was aching at the anticipation o 
! own loss and loneliness. But she utter 
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Tord of regret, and this unselfish, uncomplain¬ 
ing conduct touched him deeply. 

The morning dawned. The carriago would 
icon bo at tho door. The children wero taking 
Iheir final leave of their various pets. Olive, 
busy and smiling, was arranging comforts and 
luxuries for their long journey, but her eyes 
tere full of unshed tears, and she looked pale 
ind veary. 

Lionel stood apart, his mind in a tumult of 
contradictory feelings. His whole heart yearned 
toward the fair girl ho was so soon to leave, but 
prido would not suffer him again to urge a suit 
which might again bo rejected. Amy once more 
came to bis aid. 

Tho carriage came round to tho door. Philip’s 
firewell was similar to a former ono, except that 
he muttered to himself by way of consolation, 
that when ho was of age, ho should return and 
newer leave her again. 

Amy threw herself into Olive’s arms in a 
piroxyBm of distress. 

“Ob! dear, dear Olive! How can I leave 
you? Nobody loves mo, nobody can make mo 


•good but you. Oh, mamma Olivo! mamma 
Olivo!” 

Smiling as brightly as though Amy was only 
: leaving her for a day, though her lip quivered 
suspiciously, Olivo soothed and calmed her. 

‘‘Lionel said perhaps I could prevail upon 
you to como and see us this summer. Promise 
that you will, and then I can go, not feeling 
quite so wretched. Say ‘Yes,’ darling Olive. 
Then when wo get you there, wo will never lot 
you leave us again, will we, Lionel?” 

“If she will stay with us, wo will not,” ho 
said, hesitatingly, looking at Olive. Their eyes 
met. There was a nameless something in tho 
depths of her dark eyes that made his heart 
: beat fearfully. 

“For tho children’s Bake, if not for mine, 
Olive,” ho whispered, eagerly, 
i “For yours—and tho children’s,” she replied* 

| with a bright smile. 

j And as the CountesB of Grosvenor, tho Girl 
\ Guardian became tho wife and sister of her 
i wards. 
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THE HADLEYS AND BLAIRS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “SUSY L-’s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“How old are you, Laura, poor child?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Yes; old enough to know whether you do 
really give yourself to that man, heart and all, 
or are likely to, ever. If you don’t answer me, 
Laura, I shall boliove that you don’t lovo him, 
don’t expect to; but that because he and your 
father will it, you will some morning, or some 
evening, stand by him in the Baddest of all 
mockeries, and givo him your band and bo 
made his for the rest of your days. Oh! Laura, 
not one word! If this isn’t execrable, I don’t 
know what is!” 

“James,” said she, raising the palo face to 
look into his. “I want you to promise me one 
thing.” 

“Let mo hear it. I know but one promise in 
the world worth making. This I am not to 
he allowed to make. Your father forbids my 
making it, because I have but a pittanao to 
offer. This is his word, ‘a pittance.’ ‘A mere 
pittance, sir,' ho said, ‘while Mr. Herndon’s 
income is fifteen hundred. And besides,’ your 
father said, ‘Mr. Hernden has friends who are 
ready to advanco him; to advance him, sir. 
Mr. nernden’s is a rich, old, exclusive family’— 
and your father’s lips parted with the word ‘ex¬ 
clusive’ slowly, as if it were a precious word, as 
no doubt it is with your father, ex-president of 

A-College, author of Hannibal’s Exigcsis— 

yes, I see by your face that I don’t get it right 
exactly. He says he has always wanted ‘some 
such connection for you, but that since, for cer¬ 
tain—certain economical reasons, in short, he 
retired to this placo, he has seen no ground for 
hope until Mr. Hernden came. His coming had 
made a change. Ho had been struck with your 
Bupcrior education, your breeding, your man¬ 
ners, from the first. He had lately signified 
his wishes in terms sufficiently explicit—suffi¬ 
ciently. Would I allow him, then, to shorten 
our interview upon this subject? The curculioa 
▼ere at work upon his plum trees. Mr. Hern¬ 
den had recommended it to him to try a certain 
new means of—of extirpation, in short. Would 
I allow him then, at once, to wish me a good 
morning? As a neighbor,’ he said, turning back 
a little in one door, while I was in another, ‘as 


a neighbor, he would be pleased ut any convenient 
opportunity, to see me; beyond this, good morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Blair; good morning, sir; good morn¬ 
ing.’ And you know the bow he made me. It 
is easy enough for you to imagine. It was stiff 
with his own old honors and the prospective 
honors of Herndon’s round income and his 
family connections; and my heart was bitterer 
than gall. It is now; for think what my father 
was! think of my mother! you know what sho 
is, Laura Hadley! My heart Is bitterer than 
gall!” 

“This is what troubles me mpst of all,” Baid 
Bho. “If you weren’t so angry, if you would 
be patient and wait, I think something might 
happen to alter things. I think he —Mr. Hern¬ 
den, I mean—might in some way show pa that 
he isn’t what pa thinks ho is. I don’t know; 
but perhaps something would happen; and then 
you would ho glad that you had been patient 
and had waited. I want you to promise me that 
you will be patient; that you won't grow bitter 
and hard toward pa, or toward anybody. It 
would change you so!—you would have such a 
hard, sad time of it! ‘Will you promise mo that 
you will be patient and wait?” 

“I can’t, for I know nothing about it, how it 
will he; I don’t know what I have got to bear, 
here where, at any turn, I may meet your father’s 
stiff bow, as if I wero a dog. Ilcrnden’s mock¬ 
ing, derisive bow, ns if I were a string to be 
twisted round his finger. All I know is that I 
would be glad to be calm, because I owe it to 
myself, but that I am not calm. I am bitter 
enough now. Not toward you,” he added, with 
raised voice, with added sternness on the honest, 
handsome features. “Not if they allowed me 
to speak what I feel. You know this. You will 
know it as long as you live; let you be whoso 
you will, let me be what I will. Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” The pale face, the tones, sad a3 
if her heart wero broken, again smote him. Hi3 
knees grew weak under him, his lips sank. But 
the next instant ho saw Hernden lightly dis¬ 
mounting from his saddle at the gate. 

Herndett threw his bridle over the post, gave 
his coat-sleeve a light brush, settled himself with 
light vigor in his pants, then opened tho gnto 
and met but resentful James Blair in thomiddie 
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of the walk. Without stopping, they exchanged 
a few words; but no one, then or afterward, 
knew what they were. All Laura knew was 
that of all Hernden’s airy mornings this was 
the airiest; that while he yet twisted the fingers 
Bhe was trying to extricate, he began to say 
what a clever brick uncle Alf waal He had 
just written—here was the letter in his coat- 
pocket—no, not in that one, nor in that one; 
but no matter where the letter was; uncle Alf 

had written to Bay that if he would go to P-, 

and take charge of the company's works there, 
they would raise his salary to a thousand dol¬ 
lars a year. Wasn’t that pat? slapping his 
waistcoat pockets. Her brother already there, 
principal of the academy among the pines and 
Student at law with the Clements—firat-rato fel¬ 
lows!—wouldn’t it be pat? She knew what a 
green nest it was; she had been there; say! 

wouldn’t it be pat?—didn’t sho see that it would 

be pat? pat? * 

Poor Laura did not see. Standing thero where 
James had left her, she felt as if her sight, her 
hearing, and all her life were deadened forever. 

“Say! hi! don’t the girl see?” he repeated. 
Knowing that Bhe did not see, thinking angrily 
of Blair, ho started suddenly for the garden, 
where, in the midst of tho thick overgrowth 


Sho guessed it did! much! she answered, 
striking him with her parasol. 

“Tell Lily that if she forgets mo, I shall con¬ 
sider myself ruined. Ha!” Suddenly espying 
James, who wab standing beside his mother on a 
distant part of the platform. Wheeling himself 
up cloBe to Miss Amanda, he added, “There’s 
Jupiter! You set him! He’s the royal Thun¬ 
derer; his bag is stuffed with bolts. I must 
look out for him. I met him yesterday at old 
Hadley’s (I rode round, you see, for tho sake of 
telling tho old gentleman how he can kill every 
curculio on his peach trees, big and little; tell 
Lily so.) I met Aim there; him, I mean,” tip¬ 
ping his thumb over his shoulder toward James. 
“HiB looks went into me! would have cut me 
all up, if they’d boen daggers, as I’ve not the 
least doubt he wished they were. Look here!” 
lowering his voice, “he knew I was going to 
Boston this train. I told him so yesterday; and, 
if I understood him right, ho bade mo go to— 
pardon mo. Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

His laugh reached James’ ear, as he meant it 
should. It was for this reason ho made it so 
loud, so utterly derisive; and it was certainly a 
very angry look with which James met tho out¬ 
break, and tho face now turned in mockery 
toward him. It was well his mother did not 


and the thick undergrowth, ho Baw the ex-pro¬ 
fessor hunting curculios. 

CHAPTER II. 

The next morning, Hcrnden ran lightly j 

through the works at H - , Baying to clerk j 

and owners, “I’m off this afternoon for Boston, i 
I must see my uncle; on business.” j 

The next morning, James Blair, sitting with j 
heavy eyes at the breakfast-table, told his I 
mother he believed lie must bo off that after¬ 
noon for Belfast. He waited to see cousin Dan. j 
There could be no better time than then, when j 
his part of the works was to be Btopped a few 5 
days, and when he, in fact, needed to stir a ] 
little. Only, he could Bee that his nice little j 
mother was fluttered by it. j 

But there was never a more unselfish little] 
mother. Sho packed his traveling-bag, saying, \ 
as Bhe locked it, “I have put in a good deal j 
more than you will want, I hope; but it is best t 
to have enough." She went with him to the j 
station, carrying the papers he was to read by l 
the way. j 

Hcrnden came, bowing right and left, to one s 

lady, one pair, one group of ladies and another, \ 
saying, “Ah, Miss Amanda, it breaks my heart ] 
to got” 1 


see the look; well that he had time to master 
it, before she withdrew her eyes from the ap¬ 
proaching train, to fix them again on him. 

When the bell rang, waving his hand, bowing 
low, Hernden Bprang upon the platform of tho 
rear car. At the same time, but with different 
stops, far different mien, James looked back to 
show his mother his face once more, and then 
disappeared within the forward car. 

CHAPTER III. 

At N-, where many of the passengers left 

the cars to saunter a little, Hernden was among 
them. “HalloI” ho called out, seeing an ac* 
quaintance hurrying by. “Stop and speak to 
a fellow!” 

“ How d’do?” 

“Tremendously bored! bored to death! not a 
handsome girl on the train, and it’s dull work! 

Thero! there’s a fellow, James Blair, of II- 

he’s jealous of mo; jealous enough to shoot me. 
Perhaps he will, while we’re down here, without 
witnesses. I’ve got his Laura, or can have ’er 
if I want 'er; ha! ha! ha!” 

James turned, as Hernden meant he should, 
at the laugh, saw again tho derisivo features, 
fixed upon him, this time with open mockery and 
insult. 
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“You soo 'im, old fellow! You saw ’im. 
Wouldn’t ho like to tip me over? If nothing 
is heard of mo after this, you just let this little 
incident be known to the authorities; and tell 
Abby Gale of South street I died with a lock of 
her hair in my left waistcoat pocket.” 

He jumped upon the already moving train, 
and that was the last of him at N-. 

The gentleman with whom he had been speak¬ 
ing met Mr. Harding of II-at that moment, 

and related to him what he had just heard and 

aeen. So, when two weeks had passed at II- 

without intelligence either from James or Hern- 
den, when it became known through the place 
that Mrs. Blair had written twice to the former 
without receiving answers, that, within a day 
or two, a letter had come to tho latter from 
Boston, with his uncle’s well known superscrip¬ 
tion, then it began to bo told from one to an¬ 
other, what Mr. Harding had heard at N-, 

what Miss Amanda Boker had heard and seen 

«t the station at II-. Little by little was 

admitted tho possibility of misfortune to Jamc6 
through Hernden—intimations despised most 
immensely by the ex-professor. Ho took his 
crispeBt steps with regard to them. It was a 
low affair! he said, looking angrily over his 
glasses at his daughter; a low affair when public 
sympathies took such a turn. The affair was 
transparent enough. If anything had happened 
between the two, it was easy enough to know 
through which it came. A gentleman of Hern- 
den’s family, of such expectations, was by no 
means so likely as another to involve himself 
in a low proceeding. He was exasperated! 

To Sirs. Blair, none of tho intimations came; 
ahe had, therefore, only the anxieties arising 
put of James’-prolonged absence and out of 

his silence, to bear. And this for her tender, 
widowed heart was sufficient. Laura clinging 
to her with warm, fond hands, saying tearfully, 
but with courageous smiles, “I am sure he is 
aafo, Mrs. Blair! I am sure he will come, for 
think how good and prudent ho is!” was her 
only hope. Once when Mrs, Blair said, “ I don't 
know what I would do now if it weren’t for you, 
dear!” Laura answered, “And I don’t know 
what I would do if it wasn’t—I mean if I couldn’t 
come in here across tho gardens five times a day 
(a3 I believe I do!) to see how you do, and to try 
to comfort you—as I can! for I am sure he is 
safe!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

When James reached Belfast, he had the dis¬ 
appointment of hearing that his cousin was 
absent on a tour of business for his firm. The 


cousin had no family at Belfast: so, remember¬ 
ing that, at Belmont, five miles farther inland, 
he lind an old intimate friend of his school days, 
Penn Sherman, James went there the next morn¬ 
ing. But, at Mr. Sherman’s, ho was informed 
that his friend was up the river many a mile, 
with a party of men employed by liis father at 
“clearing land,” and “getting logs down the 
river.” James remembered the stories of forest 
life his friend had told him, as they sauntered 

or sat together at H-; remembered his old 

longings for the light of the night-fires upon 
tho pines, for the stars overhead, fur tho depth 
of shade, tho coolness by day, and the reverbera¬ 
tions of the woodmcn’B axes and loud voices, 
and tho song of tho hermit thrush heard be¬ 
tween. The old longing reviving itself gave him 
life. lie ato of tho well-cookt'd, hospitably- 
served dinner with the relish he felt for his 
meals before his troubles came; and then, carry¬ 
ing a basket of nico delicacies for himself and 
his friend, he took his place in a boat that was 
going up, with fresh provisions for the men. 

At night, as the solemn darkness was closing 
in, they camo to the rude landing of logs and 
“brush,” just insido which tho boatmen ex¬ 
pected to find the party. But, upon holding 
their oars still to listen, not a sound was heard 
—not one sound in all that vast region, save 
tho murmur of the river, the ripple upon tho 
boat and tho unseen shore, and the song of tho 
lato birds, hero and there. No light of fire or 
of rising smoke was seen. When they called, 
tho forest only answered. So it was determined 
to “camp down” where they were for tho night, 
trusting to the morning to show them some 
signs of tlio course the party had taken. The 
hardy boatmen, used to such exposure and lodg¬ 
ing, woko in tho morning a little heavy-eyed, 
feeling a little stiff, a little out of humor, that 
was all. But James was almost too lame, chilly, 
and weak to move. They ate their hearty break¬ 
fast; James, stupified with the gathering fever 
and pain, hardly knew whether he ate, or what 
went on around him. 

The boatmen, believing that they would find 
the party not far distant, stavtcd, and James 
with them, going this wav and that, calling out 
here and there, but hearing no sound, finding no 
clue. They were often obliged to halt for James 
to rest and gather clearness to liis aching, dizzy 
brain. Sometimes they left him, wliilo they 
climbed or rounded a bill, or followed n brook 
through its 'tangled environment, returning to 
him, calling out to him if they were any time at 
a loss, on their way back to him, and helped by 
his answering, “Hallo!” or “Hero!” But, at 
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last, when they left him so, he fell into a pro¬ 
found stupor. He tried to arouse himself, tried 
to listen and wait for the men; but at length he 
Bank, not whero the men had left him, hut be¬ 
side a knoll a few rods distant, to which he had 
walked in his efforts to resist the tendency to 
sleep. When he woke he found that it was 
night. The stars were shining through tho 
black pines, and how still and solemn they 
were! How it touched him (for now his brain 
was very clear) thinking of the two homes find 
the gardens between, afar off, on which those 
stars wero shining! Hq was so weak, his life 
seemed bo broken up by tho aggravations that 
had come into it of late, by tho Binful thoughts 
With which he had met them, tho stars bo laid 
bare and rebuked the sin, that ho wept large, 
silent tears. He might as well weep now, ho 
thought, now when lie was separated from all, 
when nothing but the silent Btars could look 
upon his tears. Then thoughts of tho ever- 
watchful God, tho ever-tender, loving, and true, 
stole in upon him. He felt Him bo real, so pre¬ 
cious, that ho was, ns it were, at rest upon His 
breast; and, pillowing his check, like a little 
child, on his hand, he murmured, thankfully, 
** Good-niglit, thou bcloyed mother, thou pre¬ 
cious girl.” Feeling tho thought of them be¬ 
ginning to shake him, he dismissed it, looked 
up once more through tho giant trees to the dis¬ 
tant stars, saying, “Good-niglit, thou peaceful 
world, made and sustained through all the sin 
and disquiet by His hand,” and then sinking 
into a quiet sleep. He was often awake during 
the night, hut tho peace lasted, It was there in 
the morning. Lost, with no sound of human 
being near, so weak that he lay helpless as a 
little babe, but clear and happy beyond any¬ 
thing ho had ever felt or conceived before, he 
listened to tho birds that, without number, in 
the solitude of tho old forest, sang their happy 
morning songs. When one alighted on a tree- 
top abovo him, and, lifting its white throat, 
poured out a continued flood of sweet music, he 
could linvo gone upward, so it seemed to him, 
to the world that is without pain, sin, or sorrow, 
borne upward of that bird’s song, and his own 
longing and joy. 


CHAPTER V. 

Saratoga, July 30M, 18—. 

“Botch, my dear fellow, did you ever get up 
among the olouds, the round, white ones, and 
walk there, and sit there, and have a good j 
time? If you ever did, you know whero I am. \ 
She’s immensely rich, you flee. I mean, Miss I 


^ Augusta Peters is! I knew her a little at New- 
ij port, last year. I came here because a fellow 
j; told me she was here. I came determined to 
j! get her, for I must be rich or die! I bate my 

)[ < life at H-! I hate it and humdrum of all 

sorts, with a tremendous hatred. Her father is 
a dotard, (I wonder if all fathers are?) but she’s 
1 grander than Victoria. Victoria is tame, in 
\ comparison. I’m as sure of her father as if I 
bad him in a box; but not so sure of her. I’ve 
tried nine dodges. I’ve just thought of the 
^ sentimental. Jove! I’ll try this, and won’t I be 
\ an objek of interest? 

\ “ Money is gono here before a fellow knows 

^ it; this pulls a fellow down. Send me a hun- 
J dred or two by the next mail, and you shall 
> have a bonus that will astonish you. 

**Innocent uncle Alf thinks I am at H-, 

trudging this moment from the factory to the 
dye-house; innocent H- thinks I am walk¬ 

ing State street leisurely, with my elbow touch¬ 
ing unole Alfs; bo mum is the word, old fellow! 
I shall Bee you on my way back. I am to accom¬ 
pany the Deterses homo and stop with them a 
little. They have a fine place on the Hudson, at 
Hastings. I am to go there. Augusta is tho only 
child, and she has no mother. She has a maiden 
aunt though; of course I wish her in—Burgundy, 
a very nice place, ns you know. 

“Think of the bonus and send mo tho money. 
Remember the word— mum. 

“Adieu. A. H- 

“New York, August 4th, 18—. 
“Jons—Send me some money—ono hundred 
dollars. I’m here on company business, which 
makes it all right. Send over to tho bank, if 
necessaVy. Of course this is necessary and 
right—this demand, I mean. If my uncle, sup¬ 
posing that I have got through here, and that I 

am round at H-by this time, writes to me, 

keep the letter or letters till I come. See to tho 
money at once. H- 


CHAPTER VI. 

“On! but I hate him, auntie! In tho first 
place, I’m not even pretty; Pm neither pretty, 
nor graceful, nor showy, nor anything one of 
his flimsy character would choose, only he knows 
that pa lias a good deal of money. This is all! 
I am sure of it; and I abominate him!” 

“I guess your head aches, daughter.” 

“No; it is what I always feel. And pa thinks 
he is the greatest mnn in tho United States. 
There isn’t another, who, in pa’s mind, is so 
faultless, so deserving; and it is because he 
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understands pa’s—pa’s liking for being attended 
to, followed, flattered; and so he leaves me, or 
goes straight by me any time, to show his great 
politeness to pa, his attention to pa. This suits 
p»* it makes pa feel so large! Hois fond of 
me next to himself; my other ‘adorers’ have 
made him angry by leaving him, passing him to 
come to mo. Hernden Baw it with his little, 
round, sharp eye, that is like a pig’s—it is, 
anntie!—and acted on it. You’ll see, Miss 
Auntie, that it is so. He’ll be here in less than 
an hoar, and you’ll see that he’s as falso as— 
oh! I hope there isn’t, on this wholo earth, 
another creature, animal or human, so false and 
miserable as ho!” 

•‘Oh! I guess it isn’t as bad as that, Augusta! 
. There is another new dress that you didn’t have 
on while you were gone. What-” 

“I wouldn’t put it on! It was pretty; I was 
afraid it would ‘attract;* and I was determined 
to wear nothing, do nothing that would ‘attract.’ 
I will tell you what I would like. I would like 
to go away to some green, quiet country place, 
where there are hrooks, rows and dots of trees, 
lambs, birds, and honest, substantial people, 
with simple manners and truthful lips. I would 
be glad to turn my sleeves back and go to work 
for those I loved, and be a woman amongst them. 
I’m a puppet now,” 

“I’m going to tell you what I sometimes 
think. Shall I?” 

“About-?” The girl’s color came. She 

dropped her head low over her glove-mending 
io hide it. 

“About one person we mot last summer, at 

P-, the principal of the Academy among the 

pines. We met him often; ho was a superior 
person. I thought I never knew one who knew 
so much, and was, at the same time, so modest. 
He knew all the pleasant paths, I remember; 
knew where to find all the haunts of the wild- 
flowers; we met him one day, I remember, in 
the sweet-scented path through the pines; he 
hid flowers in his hand, you had flowers in 
jours; ho knew all the names of his and yours. 
8ee—what was his name?” 

“I guess you remember, auntie; I guess you 
are just mischievous; do you mean Mr. Hadley? 
I suppose you mean Mr. Hadley.” 

“YeB. He was agreeable. I thought he liked 
you; I thought you liked him.” She waited, 
but got no answer. She knew, however, what 
the changing color meant, and the light tremor 
of the fingers, and the drooping of the Bmall, 
Handsomely shaped head. “It is all right if he 
did like you, if you liked him. It was natural 
that it should be so, considering what he was, 
Vol. XXXIX.—8 


; what you were. He couldn’t like a more son- 
\ sible girl; I dare say you couldn’t like a more 
J sensible man.” 

! Augusta still sat in Bilence, with drooping 
1 head, flushed cheeks, and tremulous fingers, 
| mending her glove. 


| CHAPTER VII. 

J JAMES BLAIR TO MRS. BLAIR. 

| “ Belmont , August 6 tk, 18—. 

t “I have been pretty sick, my mother, or I 
j would have written you ten letters, perhaps, by 
> this time. You see whero I am. Cousin Dan 
[ was off on business; and I thought it best, ns I 
i was so near Penn Sherman, and as he is so good 
! a fellow, to come and see him. I shall never 
forget the great kindness shown to mo here, 
when in fact I was in considerable need of it, 
with my mother and my home so for off. An¬ 
other has been kind to me; that is God. I don’t 
think I shall forget Him, long at a time, all the 
rest of my days. 

“Tell old Ponto I am coming. Tell him if he 
sits down at the corner of the houso, his nose 
toward the road, in four days from this date, he 
will probably see a cadaverous-looking fellow 
coming up the lane. Tell him he had better not 
bark at him. Your Bov.” 

In what a grateful, glad, loving tremor was 
the little woman in black, sitting to read this 
letter again and again through her tears! She 
wished Laura would come in to know what had 
kept him. She came while the widow was wish¬ 
ing it; and then the widow poured out the full 
flood of her gratitude and love. Laura cried a 
little in her pity for him, in the love that swelled 
bo at her heart, in her anxiety respecting what 
lay before him. The two did not know how to 
part that day, the common love, gratitude, and 
pity so knit them together. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

He came on the fourth day by the noon train. 
They did not expect him until evening; and 
there was Laura, when ho came in at the open 
door, putting some flowers aho had brought over 
into the vaseB, bending, working assiduously, 
so that she did not Bee him, until, wondering 
why it was ao still there where MrB. Blair was 
with her busy lips, her busy feet, she raised 
herself and saw him standing with his mother’s 
hand in his, looking bo pale, ao majestic and 
tali now he was so thin! looking so pure, so— 
“Oh, why, James!” She said it, crowding 
back the uprising pride in him, the gladness, 
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Ioyo; purposely bringing thoughts of her father, 
of his promise to the wrotched IJernilen, to bo 
between herself and James, helping to crowd 
back the Ioyo and gladness. “ We—that is, your 
mother didn’t expect you this morning; how do 
you do?” 

Oh 1 but how tall and sick he looked, coming 
forward without speaking, but with his thin, 
white hand held out to her! How, as ho stood 
before her, did the light fade out of the eyes 
that were blue and lorely as heaven, when ehe 
first looked into them on. raising herself! They 
were heavy enough now; sad enough now. What 
could she say to him?—what could slio do? 
Here were James and his poor mother, there 
were her father and Hernden—for she bad no 
doubt that Hernden was safe Bomewhcre, and 
ready any day to Bhow himself at H-. 

So, withdrawing her hand from James, who 
had Been how her faco changed with the chang¬ 
ing thoughts, she began to look after her hat and 
to say sho must go; adding, “You won’t mind 
my going now, Mrs. Blair, now James has 
come?” 

Sho was in the door tying her hat. She would 
look back and speak once more to James, if sho 
Could for tbo awe of his changed looks, his won¬ 
derfully changed mien and expression; if she 
could for tho Bhame she felt at having given him 
so cruel, bo stupid a reception. But all she 
could say was that she was sure from his looks 
ho must have been very sick; that ho would 
soon be well again, sho hoped, now ho waB at 
homo with his mother and Ponto and—only, 

whero was Ponto?—why wasn’t lie thero to-? 

v While they were looking round a little for 
Ponto, she Baid to Mrs. Blair, “You must have 
him tell you all about his sickness; I shall want 
to know; como in this evening and tell me, 
won’t you? Good morning; good morning, 
James.” 

James Btood a moment without stirring. Per¬ 
haps it was the sight of Laura, going with 
thoughtfully bent head past the windows, that 
aroused him and led him to say, “I am going 
to open tho gate for her as I used to; nothing 
shall keep mo from doing this.” 

She tried to conceal her faco from him, pull¬ 
ing down the hat-rim and hastily wiping the 
tears that had started the moment her back waa 
turned toward them. Sho thanked him, trying 
to speak with steady tones, when ho told her 
what he came for. He touohed her fingers 
somehow, as sfio was going out tho.gate; he 
did not know how it happened, but he felt it 
thrill him with new comfort and strength. 

“Hear, busy little fingers!” he said, within 


? himself, on his way back. “Precious, good 
igirl!” Ho was happy, anyway. No king on 
| his throne was happier than he. There might 
be a hundred Herndens, but not one of them 
would ever know the delight he felt at that one 
light touch of the little, busy, useful fingers, 

| CHAPTER IX. 

Now it happened that John Sinclair, the com- 

[ pany’B clerk, had been at P - since the day 

| on which he received Hernden’s letter, so there 

! was no one at H- to clear the mystery of 

{ Hernden’s absence until Sinclair returned, which 
| was in a day or two after James’ arrival. The 
t same day came uncle Alf. The next morning, 

| while tho uncle and Sinclair were in the count¬ 
ing-room together, just after the cars were heard 
entering the village, Hernden came into the 
room, clapping a hand on thq shoulder of each, 
and exclaiming, “Ha! ha! uncle Alf! little 
John! didn’t I play a neat joke? Wasn’t it 
capitally done?” 

Uncle Alf gravely told Sinclair ho would re¬ 
lease him to his dinner; and what passed after¬ 
ward between him and the reprobate nephew, 
no one ever knew. It was only known that 

Hernden left H- in tho afternoon train, 

down; and that they all pitied tho good uncle 
when they saw with what a pale, grave faco he 
went through the work3 and along the street. 

He remained several weeks at H-. This was 

a new thing for him to do; but, in every de¬ 
partment, he found more or lesB disorder that 
had grown out of his nephew’s neglect or mis¬ 
management. He gave the agency to James 
Blair, who, up to that time, had been machinist 
to the company. Tho Balary, for one of James’ 
habits, was a most liberal one; the post was one 
of trust, and, compared with that he had been 
filling, of leisure and comfort. He was young 
to be so trusted; so uncle Alf told him; but he 
had the qualities that warranted it. He gave 
it to him with & sense of seoure trust in his 
faithfulness and good judgment new to him of 
late. 

CHAPTER X. 

And now, going forward one year, we will 
see how it was at that time with the persons of 
our little drama. 

In the piazza of tho cottage we know so well 

at H-, (only it has been built out into large. 

handsome proportions, and is surrounded by a 
beautiful flower garden,) a gentleman and lady 
walked back and forth, and the iady was saying, 
“Yes; pa will be proud of Mr. Peters’ wealth, 
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of his horses, carriages, servants; Mr. Peters 
will be proud of pa’s learning, of his titles, and 
college connections. With pa it will be ‘Mr. 
Peters, Mr. Peters, Mr. Peters/ with Mr. Peters 
it will be ‘Professor Hadley, Professor Hadley.’ 
When he speaks of him among his acquaint¬ 
ances, it will be ‘the ex-President, ex-President 
Hadley/ so they will be like two children with 
their gaily painted toys. One thing I see, Mr. 
Peters feels the greatest respect for Henry, as 
he certainly haB reason to, for Henry knows so 
much, and is so gentle, so manly! Augusta 
says he is her star! Sho says she sometimes is 
glad that she will bring so much money to their 
home, sometimes she wishes sho had nothing, 
so that she could work hard for him, get his 
meals, be orderly, economical, and help him up 
to prosperity. She thinks it would bo a dear 
thing to do this, she loves him so!” 

The gentleman Bmilcd upon her upturned face, 
her animated discourse, and she went on, “And 
you know how I pitied Henry when ho went to 

p-to teach because he was so poor! I little 

thought what would come of it. We don’t always 
know, do wc, husband mine, when we really 
have reason to bo glad, or when sorry?” 

“We can know, beloved, that wo are always 
to trust. I learned that in my sickness off there. 
I had the theory of trust before, as so many 
have; since, I have the thing itself. It never 
fails me for a minute.” 

“That is what makes you happier, wiser, 
better, handsomer than anybody elso in the 
world.” She laughed a little, but with tears 
in her eyes. “Mother!” with her hand still 
on his arm taking him out toward a littlo lady 
in black, wbo sat within one of the windows 


^ reading a newspaper, “isn’t ho the handsomest, 
\ best boy in tho world?” 

$ “Yes, dear; but here is something about that 
| miserable Hcrnden. A neat of gamblers has 
Must been broken up in New York, and one of 
s the principal offenders is Alfred E. Hernden, 
j from Massachusetts. Well-dressed, bo the re- 
j; port says; but he resisted like a tiger; talked 
of friends who would see him avenged; but no 
^ friends appearing, ho was committed. Miser* 
jj able creature! poor uncle Alf!” 
jl They were all silent awhile in their sorrow 
!j for tho beneficent old uncle; then they bright- 
5 cned and said that when lie came to Henry and 
Augusta’s wedding, they would so surround 
him with their love and respect, that no pain 
5 or shamo on the nephew’s account, could over- 
l moro invade his spirit. They said they would 
[ persuade him to come and make it his home for 

tho rest of his days, at H-, where so much 

of his property and business lay, whero every¬ 
thing was so green, so quiet, and peaceful! 

And he came. Ho boards at the Merrimack 
House; but, almost any pleasant evening he 
may be seen with tho Blairs and Hadleys, sit¬ 
ting outside tho windows, reading sometimes 
grave chapters in book, newspaper, or review 
to a quiet littlo lady in black, who sits within 
and listens as sho rests or does her little bits 
of sewing; sometimes talking gravely, but with 
cheerfulness, on politics, literature, life. And 
it is seen that ho does the vain littlo professor 
good; that the professor is less vain at times; 
that at times ho withdraws his thoughts from 
the poor honors of his professorship, his author¬ 
ship, and lets them settle on tho honors of such 
as seek tho Kingdom of Heaven. 
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THE “KITTEN” CASE. 


BY OABBIELLB LEE. 


Va s Bubeh Buncb, familiarly called Van, and \ of the opposite sex made her appearnnce. My 
myself were “chums” at college, and in conse- > partner bristled up immediately, nodded to me, 
quence, as is apt to be the case, close friends * and placed a chair for our visitor. I, for the 
and crenies, not only while there, but also after \ nonce, was too deeply immersed in the contents 
taking leave of our Alma Mater. 5 of a toga folio before me to be conscious of the 

A circumstance that knit us more closely to- | new entrance. Van, by a vigorous slap, having 
gether, was the faot that we had both adopted i recalled me to the outer world, I advanced, and, 
law as our profession. We had established > making a solemn bow, said with an air of im- 
oorselres in 0-, situated in one of the West- j portanoe, 

era states, an overgrown town which scarcely \ “What can I do for you this morning, 
merited the distinction of being called a city, $ madam?” 

but which became highly indignant at being $ The person addressed, who appealed to the 
alluded to in any other light. Here Van and * sympathy of the beholder through the medium 
I hung out our “shingle” in technical phrase, > of a rusty black dress, and a long widow’s veil, 
and went into partnership: our capital in busi- < drew forth a handkerchief from a black bag she 
ness consisting of a couple of second-hand s carried in her hand, diffusing a snuffy odor 
desks, two or three office chairs considerably j through the apartment, and, wiping her eyes, 
the worse for wear, and a library altogether £ rejoined, 

more remarkable for quality than quantity. s “I have the misfortin’, as you see, sir, to be 
We waited day after day in vain for the article j a widow. My husband departed this life,” (she 
which newly-fledged members of the bar find it i announced this fact as if she were reading from 
so difficult to obtain, viz: clients. Finding this £ a tomb-stone) “December 29th, 1832, and I was 
irritable delay tedious, I purchased a cheap i left, as you may say, to look arter myself and 
edition of Dickens’ works, in which I read in- \ one darter, the only child I have. Little did I 
defatigably, taking care, however, if any chance jj think when I used to he a-curlin’ of her hair, 
acquaintance dropped in to substitute some pon- \ and a-dressin 1 her up smart, and a-makin’ on 
derous tome more in keeping with the profes- ther little apple-pies, of which she was allers 
»ion I had chosen. My partner, not being of a l particlerly fond, that when she growed up it 
literary turn, amused himself by smoking a pipe \ was to he a blighted flower, as you may say.” 


—both of us having long Bince given up cigars | 
aa too expensive a luxury—while he varied the ! 
monotony by marching his six feet of humanity j 
np and down the office, grumbling that it was ) 
no larger, and winding up by dropping off into 
*hat he called a “brown study,” hut what I 
considered a device for obtaining a comfortable 
nap. 

One morning, Van was recounting his griev¬ 
ances to me, and among others that his washer¬ 
woman threatened to desert him on aocount of 
unpaid arrears. “Ah,” he cried, “I see I shall 
he obliged to resort to paper bosoms and col¬ 
lars.” He added, lugubriously, that he wanted j 
a new pair .of boots, and ended by declaring ! 
th&t, from long deprivation, his desire for an j 

oyster stew had become intense. Having finished j 

his recital. Van was just about to console him- ! 
wlf by plunging into one of Mb brown studies, j 
when the door opened, and an elderly person * 


But as it would be tedious to relate our visi¬ 
tor’s story at length, I will simply state that 
Mrs. Griggs, as Bhe styled herself, had allowed 
her daughter to receive the attentions of an in¬ 
dividual whom she denominated a “perfidious 
villain,” but whose proper cognomen was Plun¬ 
kett. The said Plunkett had assiduously courted 
the “blighted flower;” had proposed, been ac¬ 
cepted, and the young lady had even prepared 
her (rotuscau, when the ungallant Plunkett 
retreated without alleging why or wherefore. 
Here Mrs. Griggs summed up at length the 
various expenses she had incurred, to say 
“nothin’,” as Bhe appended, of his being con¬ 
tinually at the “meals,” which as the delinquen; 
Plunkett was possessed of no small appetite,. 
made his presence there, as she gave us to un¬ 
derstand, a no inconsiderable item. 

Of course, Van and myself joined in denounc¬ 
ing this last personage as a scoundrel of the 
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deepest die; and after Mrs. Griggs took her 
departure, proceeded to draw up papers for a 
breach of promise, damages ton thousand. 

Wo had agreed to call upon Mrs* Griggs in 
person, for the purpose of eliciting farther par¬ 
ticulars from her injured daughter, whom the 
mother tenderly designated os July, an abbre¬ 
viation, it appeared, of Juliet. 

Ab we wended our way thither, Van and 
myBelf piolured a forlorn, pallid-looking dam¬ 
sel, worn out with weeping; and Van, who was 
as tender-hearted as a woman, told me'that he 
feared any allusion, even to the subject in hand,’ 
would be too much for the feelings of the poor 
thing, concluding with, ! ‘ • 1 ' 

“I shouldn’t wonder' if she’were to faint 
away, or go into hysterics;” this last remark 
embodying, fbr' the most part, the speaker’s 
idea of tho gentler sex. 

When we arrived at the residence of Mrs. 
Griggs, we were received by that lady, who 
shortly left the room, saying Bhe would send 
“poor, dear July” in to see us. 

We Bat with solemn faces, awaiting impa¬ 
tiently tho arrival of our client, when the door 
flew open, and a roly-poly, rosy little thing 
dashed in, a quantity of long ringlets flying 
about her head in every direction. In one hand 
she held a dish of peanuts, and, dancing up to 
mo, she extended it with a “How d’ye do, sir? 
Have some peanuts, won’t you?” I, thinking 
this popular indulgence beneath the 1 dignity of 
the profession, rcftiscd, when Van immediately 
became the object of a similar offer, which, in 
a confused, uncertain way ho accepted, the be¬ 
wildered expression of his face, meantime, being 
ludiorous beyond words. After this exploit, 
Miss July, seating herself in a rocking-chair, 
opened the conversation thus: ■ ■ * 

“Dear me, I suppose you’ve come to hear all 
about that great goose Plunkett; haven’t you? 
Well, I’ll tell you: to begin with, I never wanted 
to marry him in the world; but he teased me so 
that I thought I would, juBt for the fun of it, 
you know.” 

I immediately frowned upon this frivolous 
way of treating so important a subject, but in 
vain. The young lady refused tb look upon 
her “affaire du eceur ” in any other light than a 
capital joke. 

The questioning, I saw, would devolve solely 
upon me, for my companion was still in a state 
of hopeless bewilderment, so I asked whether 
any correspondence had^passed between herself 
and the perjured Plunkett. With a flirt of her 
curls she replied, 

“Oh, la yes! He wrote me piles of letters.” 


I And disappearing from the room, she presently 
returned with a bundle of documents, which she 
toSBed at me, saying, “There they are; you can 
have.’em all.. I don't oare a snap for them." 

We rose to go, and Miss July, seeing that 
Van had not yet disposed of his peanuts, for 
the poor fellow had done little else but stare at 
her Bince her first appearance, remarked, 
“Why don’t you put your peanuts in your 
pocket?” 

With this suggestion my partner mechani¬ 
cally complied. When we had left the house I 
burst into a hearty fit of laughing, which Van 
eohoed rather feebly. 

“Call that a woman capable of having disap¬ 
pointed affections?” said I; “why, she’s apex* 
\ feet kitten, 1 nothing else;” 

I 1 5 “She certainly is as playful os one," re¬ 
sponded Van, meditatively. And from that 
time we dabbed our first legal experience the 
“Kitten Case.” 

Upon our return to the office, I observed that 
Van thoughtftilly abstracted the peanuts from 
his pocket, and put them carefully away in his 

i desk. 

The next day, I handed Miss July's bundle 

I of letters to Van, desiring him to look them 
overj for, strange to say, fortune had come to 
our rescue, a suit for libel having been given 
Into our hands, and I hid the papers to pre¬ 
pare. Van took the letters from me and plunged 
into them. He had not'entered upon this bus!- 
Sness long, before I was interrupted by excla- 
l mations and objurgations of all kinds from my 
| companion. 

| “Why, my dear fellow, whrit is the matter!" 

! inquired I. 

“Just listen to this, will you?” and in an 
\ excited tone Van began to read as follows: 

| “ My Adorablk Chabmbil— laraalmostcraiy 

! to think I shan't be able to see you all day to¬ 
morrow, nor to hold your dear little hand in 
mine and tell you how muoh I love you.” 

“Did you ever hear such impudence?" inter- 
< polated Van.- 

\ I mildly advanced the plea, that, under the 
\ circumstances, it was perhaps allowable. Bnt 

i Van, shaking his head, sternly declared that 
nothing could justify it. Then he proceeded to 
i, favor me with extracts similar to the abort, 
jutitil my usually phlegmatic partner reached 
g such a pitch of exasperation, that he handed 
5 the documents to me for perusal, with the re- 
| mark that, “that kind of thing was considerably 
t more than he could stand.” 

! In the course of the day, a question turning 
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up which needed some further elucidation, I 
dispatched my partner to call upon the reci¬ 
pient of these precious epistles, for the purpose 
of obtaining it. With this commission my con¬ 
frere seemed exceedingly pleased; nor could I, 
though busily engaged, resist the amusement of 
watching him while he placed himself in tho 
proper trim for performing it. My gentleman 
immediately sot himself' about achieving the 
most elaborate toilet, which, under tlie circum¬ 
stances, was possible. He performed the most 
extraordinary evolutions, with a pocket comb, 
endeavoring to reduce to order his thickest of 
hair, which always refused to respond to such 
attempts upon any consideration; bent his ener¬ 
gies upon his neck-tie until he had obtained a 
bow of startling magnitude; brushed his lint 
until I feared tho nap would disappear; and 
after placing himself in every variety of atti¬ 
tude, in order to catch a glimpse of himself In 
the six inch looking-glass that adorned our 
office, finally departed in a more perturbed stale 
of mind than I had imagined possible for him. 

My partner returned, beaming so with delight 
that it seemed ns if our dingy little office Imd 
been suddenly illuminated, declaring at the same 
time that he had had a most charming visit. 

“Of course you attended to tho business on 
which I sent you?” inquired I. 

Van looked blank, then said deprccatingly, 

“Now don’t scold a fellow. But, hang it, a 
man can’t bo forever talking of business in a 
pretty woman’s society.” 

I could no longer shut my eyes to tho fact, 
Van was completely ensnared. I was not as 
much surprised, therefore, as might havo been 
expected, when, a few weeks afterward, my 
worthy partner announced that ho and tho “kit¬ 
ten” had determined to make a match. 

That worthy lady, Mrs. Griggs, seemed ex¬ 
ceedingly well suited with the successes of the 
perjured Plunkett, and avowed, with an appli¬ 
cation of her ever ready handkerchief to her 
eyes, that sho now saw plninly everything had 
happened “for the best.” After which devout 
acknowledgment, she invited Van and myself 
to take tea with her the ensuing evening as a 
kind of ratification of tho engagement. 

When wc made our appearance, in accordance 
with this invitation. Van honoring the occasion 
by wearing a vest and cravat of the most un¬ 
heard of pattern, (his taste in dress was always 
rather alarming,) Miss July met us, her usually 
rosy face flushed to a deep red, and having 
greeted Van by pulling his lmir vigorously, an 
operation which he appeared to relish highly, 
accounted for her flushed appearance, saying, 

Vot. XXXIX.—8 


“Sake3 alive, I’m half roasted! Ma’s been 
complaining all day, bo I had to get tea ready, 
and, if you don’t like it, all I can say is, you 
needn't eat it.” 

Mrs. Griggs finally mado her appearance, 
though in a very languishing state, as wob 
proper for an invalid, and arrayed in a singular 
costume intended to correspond with her ail¬ 
ments, which she denominated as her “disher- 
bill.” She informed us, that “that blessed 
child,” referring to July, had “worritted her¬ 
self the whole livelong day in order to have 
everything just so,” to which Van responded 
gallantly, that if the young lady alluded to had 
only sent word, lie could have thrown businoss 
“to the dogs,” to come and render all tho 
assistance in his power. 

To which Miss July responded, with a toss of 
her head, “I wouldn’t have had you, a great, 
awkward thing, stumbling around and upsetting 
everything.” 

By-and-by, when Mrs. Griggs had finished 
tho recital of her sufferings, and recounted the 
various fits of illness which she had passed 
through, we finally adjourned to the tea-table. 

Notwithstanding those of my sex aro pre¬ 
sumed to be indifferent to such particulars, I 
could not help noticing, that this last presented 
a remarkable appearance, it being set forth with 
crockery of the most miscellaneous description, 
the collection scarcely embracing two dishes of 
similar pattern. Mrs. Griggs exclaiming at this 
original arrangement, her daughter retorted, 
that, for all she could see, one dish was just as 
good as another. 

No sooner had we seated ourselves and begun 
to discuss the edibles, than tho senior lady in¬ 
quired in a tone of reproof, 

“Why, July, what have you been doing with 
the oslislcrs (as slio called them), they’re as 
sweet as they can be.” 

The young lady laughed merrily, and answered 

as if it was the best joke in the world, 

“Why, ma, I verily believe I’ve put sugar in 
them, instead of salt.” 

“It’s just as well,” chimed in Van. 

I said nothing, but privately thought that the 
difference was considerable. A few moments 
afterward, Mrs. Griggs announced, by a slight 
shriek, that she had made another discovery, 

“Deary me,” she cried, “if hero ain’t a tack 
in my baked apple.” 

“And I Imve just found one in mine,” said I, 
drawing it forth. 

“And I believe I can contribute my. shave,” 
added Van. 

“So cun I,” said our impromptu housekeeper. 
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nowise disconcerted; then, when she had fin- ^‘kitten,” deserted the profession of the law 


iahed laughing, proffered the following explana¬ 
tion, 

“I do think, I’m just the funniest being over 
wan,. I wanted to flavor the apples nicely, so I 
stuck what I thought wa9 a clove in each one; 
but I was in such a hurry that, somehow or 
other, I got hold of the tacks instead. Both 
being black, you know, and almost tho same 
size, tho mistake was natural.” 

■ From this last point of view I secretly dis¬ 
sented, and abstained from touching anything, 
not knowing what speoics of “ natural mistakes” 
I might have further to combat with. As for 
Van, ho was just as well contented as if every¬ 
thing bad been prepared by a perfect mistress 
of .the culinary art. 

Not long after this, Van set himself vigorously 
to work in search of tho delinquent Plunkett, 
who had left the town. Having succeeded in 
finding his whereabouts, the indefatigable Van 
Sot forth. Now, Plunkett chanced to bo of a 
remarkably timid disposition, nnd, frightened 
quite out of his wits by tho torrifio character of 
his accusation, he was glad to compromise, by 
handing over one third of the amount demanded. 
Van, accordingly, married our heroine, tho 


( declaring he had obtained all he had ever hop*} 
to gain thereby, and, with her newly acquired 
} fortune, went into tho dry goods business, pros- 
\ pered therein, and is now one of the principal 

l men in what is, at this period, the city of 0-.. 

^ The last time I had tho pleasure of seeing 
j! Mrs. Van, sho wore a caBlimero gown, a present 
> from her husband, adorned with a pattern of 
5 astounding size, and held in her arms a babr 
j! which was a marvel of diminutiveness, and 

I s whoso tiny claws were embedded in her curls. 

which still flew about her head in every direction. 
^ My quondam partner gazed upon the twnio as 
if there never had been such a pair since lb* 
world began, and with tears in his eyes an> 
nounccd to mo, that ho didn’t know what he had 
over done to dosorvo such hnppiness. 

I * Well, opinions differ; but when I marry, it 
• will assuredly be (for I am a littlo man mysclfj 
; a woman upon a larger scalo than Mrs. Van. 

: who must always possess, however, somo share 
j of my regard, as our first client. 

: Mem. I have steadfastly refused all Van ? 

| invitations to dine with him, from a suspicion 
; that possibly his wife might have somo share in 
: the preparation of the repast. 
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• THE LEGION 

BY JAMES 

“Aid you are -willing he Bhould go V* ^ 

“Why not?” answered tho young wife, enthu- t 
riutically, “I should despise myself, Adele, j 
if I was not willing to give my husband to my,\ 
country. France needs all her sons in this ex- ^ 
treaty. I thank God I have Henri to offer on \ 
her altar.’* j 

Her lister shrugged her shoulders. “Youj 
ilnya were romantio, my dear,” she Baid. 5 
“For my part, if I had a handsome husband, S 
» splendid estate in Normandy, a hotel in Paris, 5 
diimonds, cashmeres, equipages, servants, as J 
jou have, I should not bo willing to risk them j 
w lightly. Suppose Henri is killed. You will 1 
be i widow, and, for a time at least, can enjoy; 
none of these things.” { 

"Oh! Adele, how can you talk bo? Hah not 5 
the good father Lac air e been telling ub, .ever; 
tiace we were children,ithat the curse of modem \ 
tines was its. materialistic view of life? That 
U eat, driqki and be merry Boemod to bo the 
whole purpose of existence? That luxury had 
corroded national virtue? That the days of 
heroism had passed? How often ha? my heart 
swelled against these imputations, for I will 
Dot believe that human nature has sunk so low! 
HI have often told him, the-diviner paTts of 
«» rice have not all died out. We are still 
capable, wo women, of-making sacrifices for our 
country; and our husbands, fathors, brothers, 
•ons, etill capablo of dying for it. I could, 
a jwl£ if tho occasion called for it, be, I hope, 

* second Joan of Arc. I never loved Henri 
'10 well as since he came home, tl>e other 
•kyi tnd told me, that, in Hub crisis of France’s 
fste, he had determined to offer her l^s sword, 
IDd » necessary, his life. We can die hut 
®Dce, What more glorious than to die in a 
oy cause!” And the young wife looked Bub- 
D®e u she spoke it' ■ 

H»uiie had'bien married but a year or two. 
w beauty, accomplishments, and amiability 
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had won for her, at eighteen, the heart of the 
young Count do Tankerville, the greatest match 
of the season. Passionately attached to each 
other, they spent the hours continually together: 
they read, they rode, they did everything in 
company. The life they led was moro like an 
idyl than like a life in modern society and in 
PariB. In the midst of this dream of bliss came 
tho news of the retreat from Moscow. All Eu¬ 
rope rose against France The Emperor, beaten 
back from Dresden to Leipsic, and from Leipsio 
to the Rhino, was making a last desperate effort 
to retrieve the fortunes of tho nation. It was 
in this extremity that the young count stepped 
forward. His father had been n constitutional 
royalist in the last days of Louis XVI., and 
though the family had never emigrated, it had 
never, on the olhothand, attached itself to tho 
fortunes of Napoleon. So long as tho great. 
Emperor pursued his career of conquest, so 
long tho Tankervilles held aloof from him. But 
now, when the question was not Napoleon, but 
tho nation, tho young count felt that tho time 
had come when bis country demanded his ser¬ 
vices. In view of the dismemberment of Franco, 
what were lands, houses, life itself? “Save the 
nation!” was the cry that rose to every patriotic- 
lip. Women brought their jewels, men brought 
their lives. Foremost among these were Henri 
and his wife. 

“Well,” said Adelo, who had one of those 
cold, selfish natures, that could not understand 
how anybody could do anything noble or heroic, 
“I think you and your husband mad. But go 
your own ways.” 

**I wish you were mad in the same way. We 
nro mad as Leonidas was made, as Tell was 
mad, ns Bruoo was mad, as every other hero 
was mad that has died for liberty. It is not 
now a question of the Emperor. It is a question 
of country. It is not whether Napoleon shall 
reign, but whether Franco shall be dismembered. 
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It is whether the flag of the nation, that glorious 
tricolor which waved at Marengo and Austcr- 
litx, shall be trailed in the dust, or shall still 
bring tears to the eyes of Frenchmen when they 
see it, in foreign lands, floating from the mast¬ 
head.” 

We will not dwell on the parting of husband 
and wife. Natalie bore up heroically. Not 
Lady Bussell, when leaving her lord on that 
sad morning of hiB execution, controlled herself 
more nobly, than did Natalie now. But when 
the door had closed on Henri, whon she heard 
the clatter of his horse’s feet down the street, 
then she flung herself on her bed, and wept as 
if her heart was breaking. 

• It was an eventful winter. A battle was 
fought almost daily. Like a lion in the toils, 
Napoleon turned first on one and then on an¬ 
other of his foes, and always unexpectedly. In 
the brightest days of his intellect he had never 
been so terrible as now. Henri was foremost 
in all these battles. Once he saved tho Emperor’s 
life. The cross of tho legion of honor soon 
decked his breast. Ho received the decoration 
from Napoleon’s own hand, on the very day that 
he heard Natalie had presented him with a son. 
But the genius of tho Emperor and tho valor of 
his troops were of no avail. Treachery was at 
work at Paris, while Napoleon was absent in 
Champagne. The capital was surrendered. The 
Emperor was forced to abdicate. 

Every one knows what followed. The Bour¬ 
bons came back, forgetting nothing, as was said, 
and forgiving nothing. 

- “Ah! my bleeding country,” Henri would 
ory to his young wife. At other times it was, 
“Oh! for one hour by the old Emperor.” 

At last the nation could bear it no longer. 
Napoleon landed; the army rose in his favor? 
the king fled; a constitution was proclaimed. 
Once more tho young count buckled on his 
sword. 

“Again I say, go,” was his wife’s heroic 
parting, “and again and again. I will stay 


at home and pray. I think, sometimes, it U 
harder for women than for men. You have 
the excitement of the campaign. But we can 
only wait and wait, from one dreary day to 
another, wo can only pray and pray through 
tho sleepless hours of the night. Do not sup¬ 
pose, because I say this, I would keep you back. 
Go, and may God crown you with victory: or if 
not-” ,, 

“If not,” said her husband, interrupting her, 
“I will stay on the battle-field.” 

Alas! it was a prediction. A few days later, 
when the old Guard, at the end of that terrible 
Waterloo, closed up their ranks, and to the 
demand to lay down their arms, replied, “The 
Guard dies, but never surrenders,” Henri de 
Tankcrville, fighting with the bravest, and fight¬ 
ing longest almost of all, sank under n dozen 
wounds. 

Did his wife regret what she had done! “Xo, 
no,” she cried, in answer to the cruel reproaches 
of her sister, “ I would send him forth again, if 
I could. I would rather "be tho widow, a thou¬ 
sand times over,” Bhe added, with flashing eyes, 
“ of a soldier who had died for his country, thin 
the petted wife of one who had failed France in 
hor hour of need, for such would be either a 
coward or traitor.” 

Nor did she ever think otherwise. In after 
years, rioli and titled suitors solicited her hand; 
but Bhe lived faithful to the memory of her lost 
Henri. Her chief consolation was to take her 
child, ns Boon as ho was ablo to understand 
her, and showing him tho cross of the legion of 
honor, which his father had won in battle, point 
afterward to the portrait which hung overhead, 
and bid him emulate the heroism and patriotism 
of the departed. 

“It is a prouder inheritance to you, darling,” 
she would say, kissing him passionately, "than 
if he had left you a throne. Think how your 
heart will glow, in years to come, when you see 
men pointing to you, and saying, ‘His father, 
too, was one of tho grand army.’ ” 
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Thebe had been perfect silence in the apart¬ 
ment for full five minutes, although it contained 
two inmates, and one of them was a woman— 
indeed, there were three occupants if we include 
lie dog, whose face was sobered to an expres¬ 
sion of intense interest, os he watched the pro¬ 
gress of the stately general in his attempts to 
thread tbc embroidery-needle just handed him 
bj the mischievous witch who sat demurely 
enjoying hia perplexity. 

“Very strange!” muttered the veteran, with 
an additional twist of his brows. 

The young lady did not think it “strange” at 
all, but she wisely kept her own counsel. 

“There!” exclaimed the general, impatiently, 
“Uwqb almost threaded that time!” 

His companion's eyes were dancing now; but, 
Earrelous to relate, she still said nothing. 

“I bad it in, once,” continued the gentleman, 
“bat it slipped right out again.” 

The handkerchief in the young lady’B hand 
Tent up to her mouth, as she adroitly turned 
into a cough what had serious thoughts of being 
a laugh. 

For five minutes longer, the hero of a thou- 
*uid (imaginary) battles made vain endeavors 
to bring into loving contact the refractory Bteel 
and silk—very much as people often labor to 
tnske two children kiss each other in public; 
uid then, declaring that there was something 
*rong about the needle, he drew from his bosom 
* resplendent eye-glass, and examined the trou¬ 
blesome implement from all points of view. The 
young lady on the sofa was outwardly composed, 
ut there was danger of an inward explosion. 

(( ^ 1£s ^ a Sgie,” said the veteran, at length, 
awarc that this needle has no eye?” 
ho eye?'" was the demure answer, as 
oa gh such a piece of intelligence were the 
T «y last thin g she expected to hear, “you 
aaithave broken it then.” 

Vol. XXXIX— 19 


“I never heard of such a thing as breaking 
steel with silk," said tho gentleman, in a very 
dignified manner. 

“And I never heard of such a thing,” re¬ 
torted the lady, “as threading a needle without 
any eye—you said that ‘you had the silk in 
once, but that it slipped out.’ ” 

“Miss Margaret,” said tho general, slowly, 
as lie raised himself from the cramped position 
in which he had sat while devoting all his encr^ 
gies to the impossible threading of that tor¬ 
menting needle, “allow mo to bid you a very 
good morning.” 

“I have not tbe slightest objection,” replied 
the young beauty, in tho most indifferent man¬ 
ner; and the next moment, Gen. Lionel Derne, 
with his military chapeau, sash, epaulets, etc.,, 
had vanished from the apartment. 

The young lady’s boIo wish on the occasion 
was that ho had “gone for good,” as tho chil¬ 
dren say; and then, lying back on tho sofa, 
where tho colossal proportions of her ancient 
admirer had bo lately rested, she indulged in a 
hearty laugh. This young woman’s style of' 
laughing was decidedly unique; as somebody 
once said of somebody else, “she laughed from 
beginning to end:” apd tbe general, who had 
returned as far as the door to look for his glove, 
(which was in his pocket,) expecting (accident¬ 
ally) to discover the damsel in tears, found his 
feelings bo lacerated by such ill-timed merri¬ 
ment, that ho marched wrathfully off in the 
direction of his own domicil. 

A few hours later, Margaret Raymond is 
walking on tho piazza with a young and hand¬ 
some gentleman, whose dark eyes beam lovingly 
into her own. But Margaret does not see this, 
of course—she is busy with tho stars. 

“Bid you ever see bo beautiful a star?” sho 
asked, gazing up into the heavens with a St. 
Cecilia expression of countenance 
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bn one more beautiful,” replied liet 
vhoso astronomy went no higher 
ht’s face. 

fember the scene in ‘Pickwick,’ ” 
impressible damsel, “where Mary, 
the hous^nhid, asks the fat boy ‘if Miss Emily 
isn’t a nice young lady,’ and the fat boy elo¬ 
quently replies that ‘he knows a nieerer?’ ” 

“I have never read the scene in question,” 
replied the gentleman, a little stiffly, “I am not 
an admirer of Dickens.” 

“I am very sorry for you,” said Margaret, 
commiseratingly, “you lose a great deal by 
your want of taste.” 

The next moment she was humming: 

“You have wounded tlio heart that lovea you,” 

.and her companion felt exasperated. But this 
feeling could never last long in Margaret’s pre¬ 
sence, and presently the two were on tho best 
■of terms again; so much so that Reginald Derno 
finally ventured to ask Ins tormentor what time, 
•and place, and words she considered most suit¬ 
able to a declaration of love. His own answer 
would have been.: time—tho present moment; 
place—a moonlit piazza; words—but they must 
speak for themselves. 

Margaret, however, with innocent uncon¬ 
sciousness, Bagely observed, “That depends 
altogether upon circumstances. The only de¬ 
claration that I can now recall which seemed 
to me at all to tho point, is those three memor¬ 
able words that wero addressed, to Peggotty, 

1 Barkis is Killin'.’ ” 

“Good ovening, Miss Raymond,” was tho in¬ 
dignant response; and Reginald Derne’s tall 
figure strodo rapidly down the moonlit walk. 

“Margaret,” said a harsh, female voice, as 
the young lady approached tho entrauce-door 
in tho courso of her solitary promenade, “this 
■conduct of yours is perfectly disgraceful!” 

“In what respect, aunt Agatha?” interro¬ 
gated the culprit. “What have I done?” 

“‘DoneR ” repeated tho outraged spinster, 
“haven’t 3-011 been walking alone on the piazza 
.with a young man, and in tho evening, too?” 

• “Of courso I have,” replied her niece; “what’s 
'•the harm?” 

“ ‘ 77 arm/’ “ repeated Miss Agatha, who always 
considered it impressive to take up her oppo¬ 
nent’s last word as a sort of text and preach a 
sermon on it, “I’ll show you the harm. >Do you 
know that if you go on in this way,pie will \ 
roport you to bo engaged?” Sy*’* i 

“Well,” said Margaret, composedly, “it isn’t \ 
wicked to be engaged; is it Vy" j; 

“MFie£«T tOfiJifc tnydgidV" repeated Miss i 
Agatha agaii^w^Miu^tirjat Raymond, havo you \ 


s token leave of your senses? ‘Wicked to b* 
$ engaged’ to a young man without a cent! H 
\ it had been tho general who was walking with 
v you, it would have been a, very different thing.” 
S “It would indeed!” replied Margaret, rather 
\ bitterly, “but tho general’s money could cot 
s prevent him from catching tho rheumatism in 
'the night air!” and with this consoling reflex 


| tion, the young lady, who had a marvelonj 


\ faculty of quarreling with both of her lovers, 
\ and exposing herself to her aunt’s reproaches 
s at the same time, shot up stairs to her own 
\ room and locked herself in for the night. 

\ But some ono exclaims, “Who are all these 
J people, and what does anybody know about 
jtthew?” Where “all these people” lived is of 
^ no manner of consequence; it is sufficient to 
Estate that the scene of action was aconstder- 
s able distance from anything that could possibly 
^ be dignified by the name of city. 

> Lionsdale, “the seat,” ns he insisted upon 
^ having it called, of Gen. Lionel Derno, was & 
$ beautiful place with handsome grounds taste* 

> fully laid out, and a grand-looking house that 
l had evidently not been built yesterday. The 
^general had been a very handsome man in his 
j; youth, and succeeded in captivating 0 gentle 
£ heiress, who died a few years after their mar* 

!; riage, leaving her husband the care of abe&u* 
j tiful, mischievous boy. Gen. Derno was a kind 
^enough father in the main, and veryproudef 
v his son; but Reginald was sent away to schools 
\ and colleges until it seemed rather strange than 

otherwise to havo him at home. 

Tho general thought more of Ms title, although 
it only gave him the command of militia, and he 
had never seen a genuine battle, than of any 
other possession; and not a little time and con* 
sideration had been given to tho cultivation of 
a military air. With his brow drawn into t 
frown, his massive proportions, and glittering 
regimentals, ho was an object of awe to thfl 
small fry of tho neighborhood, who bad fre¬ 
quently been diverted from meditated attach on 
tho general’s fruit by a glimpse of the general) 
himself, pacing tho grounds like a sentinel on 
duty, no had, at last, almost succeeded it 
persuading himself that ho was really a hero, 
who had slaughtered his enemies by the scorfi 
and he talked grandly of “taking tho fi*M» 
and “settling differences at the point of tb 
bayonet.” Tho wags of the neighborhood ckl* 
named tho general, “Lion,” partly in satire, w 
partly becauso of his deep, bass voice, wbk 
caricatured tho growl of that animal. 

In. the meanwhile, “little Reginald ,5 
grown into big Reginald; and as he had cbosw 
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the .profession of law, in which from liis elo¬ 
quence ho bade fair to shine, he had finally 
been sent, for a course of study and initiatory 
practice, to an old friend of his father’s, who 
illuminated a country village with one of the 
finest minds that ever adorned a oily bar. 

In this country village there was, of course, 
a young ladies' seminary; and in the proces- 
lion of green-veiled damsels that passed “the 
office,” in their daily walk, there was one who 
caused Reginald’s heart to flutter more quickly 
than usual, as he cast eager glances toward the 
provoking veil that sometimes got blown aside 
for an accommodating glimpse of the flushed 
cheek and bright eyed beneath. But Maggie 
Raymond was a rigid young disciplinarian— 
jhe did not believe in giving people nil that 
'they wanted—and having speedily discovered 
that the handsome student always watched and 
nsancBUVred to see her as she passed, she fre¬ 
quently tormented herself for the pleasure of 
disappointing him. 

It was a long time before Bhe condescended 
to notice him in any way; and even after being 
formally introduced to him at a party given by 
the judge whose pupil be was, she became quite 
oblivious of his name, although she bad known 
it perfectly long ago, and called him “Mr. 
Berne,” and “Mr. Sterne,” and every letter of 
the alphabet but D. The young gentleman was 
considerably annoyed; but Miss Maggie com¬ 
forted herself with the idea that it was “for Iris 
good,” and pursued the uneven tenor of her 
tray with great satisfaction. 

In a very short time, Reginald found himself 
hopelessly in love with as mischievous a witch 
aa ever breathed; and the young lady made good 
use of the few opportunities afforded her under 
the espionage of a stern preceptress to increase 
this feeling to the utmost. “She never told her 
love”—but “concealment” did not “prey” at 
all “on her damask cheek,” which remained as 
round as ever, and her appetite for bread and 
butter and chocolate cremes was undiminished. 
Bhe had an exasperating way of turning aside 
sentimental speeches, and nipping in the bud 
every approach to a declaration, until Reginald 
found it impossible to conjecture whether sho 
cared for him or not. 

Margaret Raymond was an orphan, with 
scarcely a relative in the world but a maiden 
8 unf, Miss Agatha Herndike, who took charge 
of her niece, and kept her at boarding-school 
until she hud reached the very last of her teens, 
fortunately for Maggie, she was not dependent 
Upon her aunt, and although nothing of an 
eiress, was sufficiently provided for to satisfy 


t her reasonable wants. For some years past, 
s Miss Herndike had known no other home than 
^ a city boarding-house; as her means were some- 



^ sensible way of living for a maiden lady in her 
^ circumstances. 

I; But Miss Agatha met Gen. Berne—hcai-d him 
s talk of Lionsdale—and became suddenly im- 
| pressed with the beauty of country life, and 
^ the evils of taking her pretty young niece to a 
| boarding-house. There was a vacant cottago at 
| a little distance from Lionsdnlc, which, without 
^ being at all pretentious, looked just like a plaeo 
^ where people of refinement might live; and Miss 
< Herndike, with the inward admission that it 
5 would do very well for a temporary thing, took 
^ possession of it at once, 
s It was one of Gen. Berne’s peculiarities never 
(to lose an opportunity of making an acquaint¬ 
ance; and every successive ono that ho made 
t wn 3 impressed with the idea that ho or sho was 
{ an object of especial regard. The general had 
i no intention of being deceitful in this—it was 
\ only “a way that ho had;” and when Miss 
\ Agatha Herndike received liis first visit as a 
5 neighbor, she congratulated herself on being a 
stylish-looking woman of forty, and thought 
what fine things she could do for Maggie as 
! mistress of Lionsdale. The general was at least 
fifty, and in this respect they wore certainly 
well matched. Ho must feel the want of a lady 
to manage his establishment; and perhaps the 
near presence of one would put it into his head 
that she might be nearer. 

Miss Herndike did not keep an equipage of 
any kind; and when, on the first Sunday after 
her arrival, Gen. Derne’s coal-black horses wero 
reined up at her door, and the general, himself, 
all deference and attention, requested her to 
“honor his pew with her presence, 1 * Miss Agatha 
was in quite a flutter of pleasant excitement. 

The pew was square and grand-looking, and 
the spinster rustled into it with as much im¬ 
portance as though sho were actually taking 
possession. The general looked very fierce, 
and uttered his responses so loud that he quite 
drowned the rector's voice. 

Miss Agatha sattin a sort of elysian dream 
during the service; and when sho again entered 
her neighbor’s handsome carriage, she felt quite 
tenderly toward him. “Mrs. Gen. Berne” had 
a very important sound; and certainly a sensible 
woman of her age was just the person for a man 
of the general’s. 

So M5s3 Ifemdiko smiled graciously whenever 
sho encountered her neighbor, and asked him 
so many questions about Lionsdale, and tho 
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battles which ho had never fought, that it was 
very evident sho took a great interest in his 
affairs. But the general remained quite im¬ 
practicable—being of the opinion that, since 
“none but tho bravo deserve the fair,” none 
but the fair deserve tho brave; and ho did not 
feel at all disposed to surrender to Miss Agatha 
Herndiko. 

Thus matters stood for three or four months 
without approaching a crisis; and Miss Agatha 
awoke from her dream of happiness to the mor¬ 
tifying truth that sho had counted her chickens 
beforo they were hatched. Had sho been in 
love with Gen. Derne, Bho would hovo wept hot, 
scalding tears of bitter humiliation—such as 
only a woman who has given her heart without 
being asked for it can weep; and perhaps sho 
would have had a serious fit of illness, and re¬ 
covered to find tho world a blank and devoto 
herself to the servico of heaven. 

But Miss Agatha didn't love tho genoral— 
she was past romance; and her affections had 
been given to Lionsdalo and tho appurtenances 
thereof, to which tho master was merely an ap¬ 
pendage that it was necessary to tolerato; so, 
sho didn’t weep any tears at all, but sat down 
and considered. 

Her conclusions were that tho next best thing 
to having desirable possessions oneself is for 
one’s relatives to have them; and sho deter¬ 
mined not to let Gen. Derne, or Lionsdalo 
rather, go out of the family. Not that it had 
ever been in it exactly, but she meant that it: 
$£ouft?be; and “her dear niece, Margaret Ray- j 
mond,” thus affectionately named in her will, j 
suddenly came into her mind. Tho child was i 
certainly pretty—sho remembered how, during : 
her vacation visits to tho boarding-house, she j 
had turned tho heads of thoso abominable medi- ; 


l ment of tho city boarding-house, forty and 
i nineteen, however, Beo many things very dif¬ 
ferently. Miss Herndiko made no mention of 
tho general—sho thought it wiser to leave him 
for an after consideration. 

Reginald Derne had gone to Lionsdaleoai 
visit just beforo the receipt of this letter; and 
Miss Maggie had skillfully warded off the de¬ 
claration of love that was trembling on Lis lips. 

I What was tho uso of having a lover, if one could 
not torment him? Beside, she felt curious to 
Bee how long matters could be carried on in 
this way. So, Reginald went off hopefully, 
consoling himself with tlie idea of a speedy re- 
{ turn; whilo his mischievous ladye-Ioveconsoled 
j hfindf with the idea of his surprise at her ap- 
• pearanco in a place whero ho so little expected 
! to see her. 

■ Reginnld had always spoken of his father in 
■ tho most admiring terms—being fully impressed 
; with tho conviction of tho general's importance; 

; and among the earliest recollections of his boy- 
: hood were the flashing sword and epaulets, that 
; seemed as much a part of his father as the head 
: that was carried with such a martial air. Mag* 

: gio was considerably in awe of this military 
: lion, and wondered if ho would approve of her. 
Still, she had no objection to a little glory, and 
rather liked to be afraid of people; in her in¬ 
most heart she was terribly afraid of Reginald, 
but sho concealed it admirably. 

Miss Raymond arrived at tho cottage on 
Saturday night; tho next Sunday was a memor¬ 
able ono for all parties.' 

As Reginald sat beside his father in fhe 
square pew, thinking of tho little church manj 
mibs off where he used to go to look at Mag¬ 
gie, ho happened to raise his eyes, when they 
encountered a face that caused him to start 


cal students: and sho determined to try tho; 
power of youthful beauty upon tho military \ 
lion, who had boon proof against her own mn- j 
turo charms. If she could not bo mistress of J 
Lionsdnle, she might be aunt to its master; and • 
she awoko to the fact that Maggie was nineteen, 5 


with a spasmodic motion, as though intending 
to rush at onco to tho spot that had suddenly 
become enohanted. 

His father gazed at him in Btern surprise, a! 
though uttering tho words: “Sit down, sir!" 
which had so often caused him to shiver when 


and old enough to leave school. J ho was of tender years; and putting a strong 

Miss Raymond received an unusually affec- ] constraint upon himself, he became outwardly 
tionate letter from her relative, in which “the ^ calm—although his thoughts were anywhere 
dear little cottage” was eloquently described, \ but where they should have been. 

and tho delights of rural life dwelt upon at ^ How exceedingly placid Miss Raymond looked! 

large. Tho young lady wondered ft little what jNo ono would have supposed that she was man 
had come over her aunt, and ungratefully ro- ^entirely new scene, and she was apparently q uiie 

solved net to wasto her sweetness upon the J unconscious of tho pair of eyes so perseveringly 

desert air by burying herself in tho country, ijbont upon her. By a little manoeuvring, fib* 
Miss Agatha’s communication respecting the i; managed to get out of church without giving 
purohase of tho cottage was anything but pleas- ij Reginald an opportunity of speaking to her, 
ing; sho would much havo preferred tho excite- i-for she felt afraid of the stern-looking voters 
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anil afraid of aunt Agatha, and shrank from 
bringing matters to a crisis. Reginald was 
rerj much puzzled, and went home in rather 
in unenviable frame of mind. 

H What an exceedingly pretty little girl I” 
observed the general, patronizingly; “ that must 
be Miss llcrndike’s niece from boarding-school 
that I have lieSrd hor talk bo much about.” 

“Did you ever sec any one half so lovely?” 
eiclaimcd Reginald, rapturously. 

His father turned around on him suddenly^. 
“Wiiatdoyou mean, sir?” was the stern reply. 
“Have you been falling in love, this morning, 
in church?’* 

“Ho, £ir,” was the dutiful answer*, “that was 
done long ago,” and Reginald poured forth such 
tn excited account of Miss Raymond’s every 
word and action since lie first beheld her, that 
the general was completely astounded, 

“I don’t approve of this at all,” said ho, at 
length; “/ should have been consulted first— 
and thero is your cousin, Ethelinda Trellerton, 
for whom you have been destined from your 
cradle." 

Reginald had a well-grounded horror of the 
fair Ethelinda; and tho scars of several deep 
scratches on his face were proofs of her youth- | 
ful affection, when she throw a struggling kitten ’ 
at him which ho was vainly endeavoring to res- : 
cue from her clutches. j 

Gen. Derno was somewhat comforted by the: 
assurance that no declaration had yet been; 
made, and that matters were so far in a very ; 
undecided Btalo; and ho resolved to make an; 
early visit at the cottngo, and examine this pos- \ 
dblo daughter-in-law elect very critically. * \ 
“My dear," said Miss Agatha, in hor sweetest; 
maimer, “do you know that there is a very nice ! 
beau hero for you? Didn’t you see him at; 
church, to-day?” I 

“Whatis his name?” asked Maggie, evasively, i 
“Demo,” was tho reply, “one of the best! 

ia the country.” ^ 

Maggio felt angry at her heart for beating so, 5 
delightedly surprised that aunt Agatha’s \ 
choice should happen to coincide with hers. % 
“Is ho tall?" she inquired, with considerable i; 
animation, “with dark hair and eyes?” I 

“Tall and dignified-looking,” rejoined Miss % 
Agatha, wisely leaving the hair and eyes out £ 
of the question, “and perfectly magnificent in j 
regimentals.” > 

'“Regimentals!”’ repeated Maggie, in a be- > 
vildered tone, % 

“Aes,” said her aunt, with the air of one j 
* Oku something exceedingly pleasant to com- | 
tunicate, “for it is no less a person than Gen. \ 


t; Dernc, the great man of the county, and master 
£ of Lionsdale, whom I expect to seo at your feet 
5 before many weeks have elapsed.” 

^ “Oh! aunt Agatha!” gasped Maggie, in dia- 
j: tress, “that old thing!” 

s “ 1 Old thing!' ” repeated Miss Agatha, stiffly, 
^ “a man of fifty is in the very prime of life, and 
■; of rather more consequence than the boy beside 
him, who is, I suppose, tho fortunate individual 
i; that has captivated your fancy.” 

* “He doc 3 not seem at all like a boy to me,” 
| replied Maggie, warmly, “he is five years older 
^ than I am.” 

£ “In the name of goodness,” exclaimed Miss 
[ Agatha, in utter amazement, “where did you 
[obtain all this information? Where, I should 
I like to know, have you ever seen Gen. Derno’s 
: son before?” 

I Maggie had committed herself hopelessly by 
; her unguarded remark; so she was obliged to 
: toll where eho had met Reginald, but she gave 
j as littlo information as possible on the subject. 

| This was tho breaking out of hostilities be- 
; tween aunt and niece; not that any third person 
■ would have supposed it, for it was not an open, 

| manly stylo of warfare, and Miss Agatha would 
call Maggie “her love,” and Maggie would dc- 
: fer submissively to “aunt Agatha;” but when 
Reginald Derno made his appearanco at tho cot¬ 
tage, Miss Herndiko was as immovable from 
tho parlor as though she had become embedded 
thero, like one of those queer fossil remains— 
and when Gen. Derne’s substantial shadow dark¬ 
ened the threshold, Miss Agatha’s shadow was 
sure to darken some other threshold—so con¬ 
scientious was she about being in the way. 

The general made liia appearance very soon 
after that Sunday conversation; and wkon ho 
obtained a close view of the vision of girlish 
beauty that seemed to light up tho little, old- 
fashioned parlor, and felt the influence of tho 
indescribably sweet smile, which seems to be 
tho peculiar gift of wickedly mischievous people, 
he no longer wondered at Reginald’s enthusiasm. 

Maggie was exceedingly meek, that afternoon; 
scarcely venturing to lift her dark lashes, nnd 
behaving altogether, as tho old ladies say, “very 
prettily.” “Yes, sir,” and “no, sir,” appeared 
to bo tho extent of her vocabulary; and this 
modest deference was very agreeable to tho 
general’s turn of mind—although he was not 
quite Bure that he cared about her being so very 
respectful. Miss Agatha was “in clover,” and 
Maggie was not aware before of tho extent of 
her aunt’s affection for her. 

After that visit, scarcely a day passed without 
meeting with Gen. Derne in some way or other; 
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and his manner on these occasions was anything 
but fatherly. Ho had completely lost his heart 
almost at first sight; and although ho felt a little 
uneasy -when ho thought of Reginald, ho com¬ 
forted himself with the reflection that no deci¬ 
sive words had been spoken, and that' it was 
by no means an established fact that Margaret 
Raymond was in love with Ms son. His own 
change was, perhaps, as good as Reginald’s; 
and he called to mind the romantic story of 
Gustavus Vasa and Margaret Ericson, who pre¬ 
ferred the gray-haired hero to his handsome 
son—happily forgetting tho difference between 

the great warrior-king and a militia general. 

Reginald beentno moody and out of sorts; 
jealous of his father—too proud to speak frankly 
and unreservedly to Maggie—and attributing to 
every word and look of hers moro meaning than 
Bhe had any idea of giving them. 

Which Btato of things brought that young 
person to tho following conclusions: as Gen. 
Derne was a conceited old fellow, who had not 
sufficient magnanimity to keep him from trying 
to supplant his own son, ho was perfectly fair 
game for a littlo innocent flirtation, and sho 
intended to read him a lesson beforo she got 
through with him; as aunt Agatha could coolly 
dispose of her young niece to further her own 
ambitious views, without at all considering her 
niece’s inclinations in tho matter, it was per¬ 
fectly right to deceive her; and ns Reginald, 
who certainly had no right to be jealous of her 
in any case, absurdly chose to bo so without tho 
slightest cause, it was not iij feminine naturo 
to resist so glorious ca opportunity of giving 
him a cause. Miss Maggie was quite as severe 
to the faults of others as people of her ago aro 
apt to be, and took up the office of avenger as 
coolly as though sho had been an immaculate 
piece of humanity, herself. 

Things progressed finely; the two lovers were 
continually treated very much like men who aro 
nearly hung, and then cut down to be revived 
before the pleasing process is recommenced. A 
pair of slippers, which Maggio had begun to 
embroider some years ago for no one in par¬ 
ticular, were a favorite instrument of torture. 
Tho general watched the progress of the work 
with an almost certainty, at times, that they 
were intended for him —and, at others, with a 
dark misgiving that Reginald, or eomo other 
youthful rival, might step into quiet posses¬ 
sion of them; while Reginald becamo terribly 
wrought up at tho idea that Maggio should be 
working slippers for any one but him. When 
direct questions woro asked, Miss Maggie re¬ 
plied, with becoming confusion, that they were 


* intended for some one whom flhe valued very 
\ highly; and with this tantalizing auswer the 
5 interrogator was obliged to be content. 

% And this brings the story back to the picture 
jj and the threading of that eyeless needle. 

I The general had, that morning, condescended 
to implore that tho slippers should be promised 
to him—to bo delivered up as soon 03 thev were 

| finished; and Maggie, not knowing how to escape 
s from his entreaties, and perceiving that he was 
[ continually edging closer and closer to the cor- 
i; ner of tho sofa where sho sat at her embroidery," 

\ suddenly discovered a needle with a broken eye, 
l nnil gravely informed the unsuspecting veteran, 

\ that, if ho would oblige her by threading that 
t needle, the slippers should he his. 

“I wish that you had given mo a mow 
I difficult task,” replied the general, gallantly; 

\ “threading a needle seems such trifling pay 
j for a pair of slippers worked by such hands!" 
j Maggie’s powers of * control were severely 
\ tasked by this innocent speech; and the general 
received tho needlo and silk with the air of a 
j man who is undertaking a task so easy that it 
is scarcely worth doing. 

Then ensued the scene which has already 
been described; and tho veteran’s self-love was 
more wounded, that morning, than it had ever 
been in the whole course of his recollection. 
Still, I10 did not despair; and lie had no idea of 1 
withdrawing himself altogether from such dan¬ 
gerous fascinations. It was not nt all likely 
that Miss Maggio meant anything by that school¬ 
girl prank; and perhaps sho would not haTe 
taken the liberty with any one to whom she was 
quite indifferent. He would bo more careful in 
future, and not expose himself to a like morti¬ 
fication; and visions of a youthful mistress of 
Lionsdale were often dancing through his brain 
when ho should have been asleep. 

Reginald tried to persuade himself that Mar¬ 
garet Raymond was perfectly heartless, and not 
worth pursuing, but tho counsel for the other 
Bide was the strongest; and, in spite of her ex¬ 
asperating penchant for Dickens, his feelingl 
toward her rapidly glided into the old channel 
again. 

Maggie felt no sort of uneasiness respecting 
either of her lovers; and slept that night juslw 
serenely as though theso littlo misunderstand¬ 
ings had never occurred. 

Not many days elapsed beforo affairs were 

tho same ob ever; and the general returned to 

the charge with renewed vigor. Maggio was 
quito overwhelmed with his magnificence, and 

his long stories respecting the numerous honors 

that had been conferred upon him. ft vCt 
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something, to bo sure, to have the English 
troop3 in Canada turn out and give him a mili¬ 
tary Efllutc, when the imposing name of “Gen. 
Lionel Dernc, of Lionsdnle,” had reached them 
through tho medium of the traveler’s book at 
the Clifton House—little did tbe innocent “re¬ 
gulars” dream of tho false glare and glitter of 
a general of militia —and Maggie was suitably 
impressed when the veteran recounted this his 
greatest triumph. There was something irre¬ 
sistible in epaulets; and if Reginald had only 
been something distinguished bIig should like 
him a great deal bettor. 

So, tho general talked, and Maggie listened 
day after day, until her slumbers became very 
much disturbed with dreams of military heroes 
ind martial music. It must bo a splendid thing, 
she thought, to bo the wife of a man whom you 
were intensely proud of, and whom every one 
delighted to honor; and if some real hero 
hid happened along just then, even with tho 
general’s weight of years on his shoulders, 
Reginald’s prospects might have been darker 
than ever. 

Some remarks uttered by the ambitious damsel 
in his presence, gave Reginald an idea of tho 
state of her feelings, and drove him almost to 
despair. What could he do? There seemed to 
he no possible way for him to distinguish him- 
self; lavr was a very tedious road to glory, if 
the glory ever came at all; and so far, ho had 
every reason to suppose Hint ho did not belong 
to the fortunate few who have “greatness thrust 
upon them.” The discontented lover did a great 
deal of solitary walking in the quiet grounds of 
Lionsdnle, and planned all sorts of impracticable 
schemes of distinction, among which the most 
reasonable was a journey to California, or Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

“My love,” said Miss Agatha, coming -sud¬ 
denly into tho room where Maggie sat contem¬ 
plating tho aspect of affairs in some perplexity, 
“here is a delightful invitation from Gen. 
Derne” 

Miss Agatha was fairly radiant with plen- 
5nre » but M&ggio curled her pretty lip rather 
contemptuously. 

“We are to spend two or three days ntLions- 
ki” continued Miss Hcrndiko; “invited, 
Qglish fashion, ‘from Wednesday till Satur- 
s y —and on Thursday there is to be a regular 
country gathering of all tho best families 
Ground—tableaux, I believe, and something a 
t e ou t of the common way.” 

L appears to mo rather ridiculous,” ob- 
cerred her niece, “to spend two or three days 
a ouse that is within fifteen minutes’ walk 


of us—and a littlo peculiar, it strikes me, for 
two ladies to become tho guests of a middle- 
aged widower and bis grown-up son.” 

“That is because you know nothing about 
the mntter,” replied Miss Agatha, angrily; “it 
is quite customary to do theso things ‘abroad’, 
and it shows that the general has seen other 
places beside Lionsdale. If he chooses to enter¬ 
tain us, it is our business to bo entertained— 
and it is my intention to accept his hospitality.” 

Maggie felt perfectly indifferent; sho knew, 
that “aunt Agatha” would be a sufficient duenna 

for her anywhere, and she had no objection to 

a more intimate acquaintance with the interior 
arrangements of Lionsdale—so it was settled 
that they were to.go. 

The general was delighted—Lionsdale had 
never been so honored before; and even Regi¬ 
nald, “tho knight of the gloomy brow,” as 
Maggie had laughingly named him, was quite 
radiant at their arrival. 

When the ladies retired to their rooms, ho 
wondered if Maggie would appreciate his lilies, 
white water-lilies, to gather which lie had taken 
quite a troublesome journey, because she had 
once expressed “a passion” for them. lie had 
arranged them tenderly in a snowy vase of 
antique workmanship, and placed them on a 
table in tho room that he supposed would bo 
occupied by his divinity. Alas! at that very 
moment Miss Agatha was inhaling tlieir fra¬ 
grance, and saying, “how thoughtful it was of 
tho general;” for Reginald had unfortunately 
strayed into the apartment that had been ap¬ 
propriated to the elderly maiden. 

The general had decided to give a ball—ho 
was coming out in his old ago; and “there was 
a souud of revelry by night” for tho first timo 
in Lionsdale. It was very much what suck 
performances in the country usually ar.e: a 
great many things went wrong, but people were 
disposed to be pleased, and extracted a great 
deal of amusement out of nothing. 

It might have been supposed that aunt and 
niece had intended to appear in the opposito 
characters of “Night and Morning;” for while 
Miss Herndike rustled about in heavy, black 
silk and rich, black lace, Maggie looked like a 
summer mist in her dress of soft, white lace, 
crowned with her wealth of goldcn-tinged hair, 
and unadorned with any jewels save those which 
sparkled beneath her darkly-fringed eyelids. 
A single water-lily rested amid the folds of 
laco that covered her bosom; and Reginald 
thought of “Undine,” and of all tho other 
poetical associations that arc apt to float 
through the brain of a dreamy youth. 
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The general, of course, figured extensively 
in the tableaux, and delighted in brandiahing 
his sword, and playing all the villains and 
horoos; but it was observed that ho never ap¬ 
peared satisfied unless Maggie -was associated 
with him. Mies Agatha sailed around with 
complacent approval of what was going on, 
and captured Reginald, “to keep him out of 
mischief,” whenever it was possible to catch 
him at an unwary moment—much to the dis¬ 
gust of that ungrateful young gentleman, who 
spoko of her, disrespectfully, as “the old lady,” 
and wished her—some distance off. 

The evening was finally over—the guests de¬ 
parted—-the lights extinguished, whon suddenly 
the fearful cry of “lure!” broke upon the still¬ 
ness. . \ 

The left wing of tho mansion, in which were 
the apartments occupied by Miss Hcrndiko and 
her niece, was in flames; and by thoir light was 
speedily made visible a group of half-dressed 
figures, whose actions partook of the insanity 
usually manifested by weak minds in times of 
danger. Conspicuous amid this group was tho 
general, hastily wrapped in a dressing-gown, 
while on his head was perched tho military 
chapeau, in which it was averred that he slept. 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Miss Agatha, 
whoso charms were not at all improved by a 
flannel wrapper and ourl-papcrs, “will no one 
rescue Maggie?” 

“Maggie!” And at tho name a figure that 
had just appeared upon tho scene vanished 
amid tho flames. 

Tho dreamless sleep of girlhood is difficult to 
break; and tho slumberer had a very faint idea 
of what was going on, until she won hastily 
transferred to another pair of arms, as a burn¬ 
ing rafter fell upon tho strong right arm that 
had Bnatched her from death. 

Reginald Derno sank down insensible, and 
woke to find himself a hero. His arm had been 
seriously injured, and Maggie was crying over 
it as if her heart would break. Novelists 


would have selected a more appropriate time 
for such a performance, but Reginald managed 
to ask a question amid these unpropitious sur¬ 
roundings—and Maggie, instead of making any 
reply, stooped and kissed tho wounded arm. 
ThiB seemed to satisfy him, however. 

As Maggie caught a glimpse of the bewildered 
general, in biB very outre costume, she smiled 
in spite of herself; and then a remorseful feel¬ 
ing toward Reginald came over her at the 
thought of his great lovo. 

The flames, thankB to the exertions of the 
neighbors, were confined to the left wing of the 
building, the remaining part being quite un¬ 
injured; and a poor, half-crazy vagabond, who 
was discovered in one of tho outhouses, con¬ 
fessed to havo done the deed, “to see how it 
would burn.” At Reginald's intercession, how¬ 
ever, it was concluded not to punish him. 

The general, in spite of his vanity, had a 
good heart. In the sick-room he now spent 
most of his time. There was a lighter figure 
that haunted the same apartment; and one day, 
tho general, who had been meditating the sacri¬ 
fice for some time, suddenly invited Maggie to 
take up her residence permanently at Lions- 
dale. As the invitation was worded differently 
from what it would have been a few weeks be¬ 
fore, she concluded to accept it; and whenML 5 3 
Agatha learned that Lionsdalo had been formally 
mado over to the hero of the fire, she gave a 
gracious consent to what was inevitable. 

Reginald had managed to distinguish himself 
without going very far out of tho way to doit; 
and in after years Lionsdalo became quite a 
Mecca to hundreds who traveled there to see 
one of tho purest and most eloquent statesmen 
that America ever produced. 

We would bo indifferent chroniclers if wo did 
not add that the general lived to see a grand¬ 
daughter, who, at eighteen, wn 3 as beautiful 
and mischievous as Maggio bad been at the 
same age; and to her, only the other day, he 
laughingly told this story of tho Lion is Lot*. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

That evening wo had a number of visitors 
from tho town, and so much gayety that it quite 
pissed from my mind to speak with Mr. Leo 
toncerning tho call upon young Boswortlr. In¬ 
deed, I was not in tho parlors much of the time, 
for ho carao to mo and aBked if I would sit 
while with Mrs. Leo, as ho could not lcavo his 
guests, and alio was so much moro nervous than 
usual, he did not liko leaving her with Lottie. 

I felt grateful to him for remembering her, 
lad went away at once. As I passed toward 
the hall, I saw Jessie at tho piano surrounded 
by a group of gentlemen, Lawrenco nearest, 
turning over tho music and talking to her at 
intervals. Mrs. Dennison was flitting about 
like a gorgeous butterfly, making merriment 
wd pleasant conversation wherever she passed. 

Her quick eyes detected mo as I passed tho 
Etuic-room door. She moved along, smelling 

wreless of her flowers, the sight of which made 
me eiokj they woro tho roses tho sleeping wifo 
tad seen. 

“doing to preservo your bloom by an early 
lltep, Miss Hyde?” sho asked, pleasantly. 

“I am going to Bit with Mrs. Lee,” I replied, 
coldly enough, I daro say. I was not accus¬ 
tomed to dissimulation, and when I disliked 
ind doubted a person as I did her, it was very 
difficult for me to conceal it, 

“You aro quito tho guardian angel of tho 
bouse,” Bho returned, so swcotly that no ono 
MCCpt a suspicious old maid liko mo would 
hire perceived tho covert insult under her 
words; “I expect every day to seo you unfold 
your wing3 and fly off.” 

is my home/ 1 I answered, quietly, 
M * fly very far from it in all pro- 

blbility ” * 

Bbe laughed in her charming way; but there 
an expression in her eyes which would 
&To startled me, hnd I not felt that sho was 
Peerless to do me any injury. 

“And a pleasant homo you have,” Bho said, 
nth a sigh; “you can’t think, Miss Ilydo, how 


delightful it seems to a tired worldling like 
me.” 

I was in no humor to listen to sentiment, and 
I replied curtly, 

“Not tired, Mrs. Dennison, or of course you 
would forsake it.” 

Sho shook her head patronizingly and smiled, 
oh! such a sweet, sad smile—sho must havo 
practiced for days to havo attained such per¬ 
fection in it. 

“How innocent jyou aro!” sho said: “I envy 
l you, dear, kind Alias Ilydo!” 

> How I longed to fling back her affcctionato 
i epithets with tho scorn they deserved, but, of 
j! course, that was impossible; so I made a raovc- 
$ ment to go on, trembling all over with re- 
£ pressed indignation.” 

“You aro running away from mo as usual,” 
sho said, reproachfully; “I never get a moment 
now of your honest, aensiblo conversation.” 

^ “You must? Buffer from tho loss,” was all tho 

1 " answer I made, 

I know I am not very wise, I do not deny 
^ having my sliaro of little vanities, but Mrs. 

^ Donnisou had not found tho road which led to 
!; them. 

t “So I do,” sho replied; “I see you do not 
$ believe me.” 

\ “You havo not an exalted opinion of my 
* courtesy, Mrs. Dennison.” 
j “Ah, now you aro going to he sarcastic—oh! 
i my .dear Miss Hyde, that is not in your way.” 

[ Sho added a few moro playful words, then I 
l was resoluto to go. I left her standing thcro 
in ono of her graceful attitudes, pulling nogli- 
[ gently at her roses. 

| Onco in tho hall I glnnccd baok; {ho widow 
\ had changed her position—sho was stationed 
f by a window—I saw Mr. Leo approach her, and 
t they began an earnest conversation. I turned 
• and went up stairs, growing always sadder and 
! moro Bick at heart. 

! Mrs. Leo slept quietly nearly tho whole timo, 

! so that I had ample opportunity for my sor- 
I rowful reflections—more than I desired, since 
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dwelliug upon tho things which troubled mo 
only inorensed my restlessness, without bring¬ 
ing mo any nearer a conclusion that could havo 
been of tho least assistance. 

After Mrs. Leo had gono to bed, I wcut into 
my own room and saw no ono again that night. 
■When it was too late, I remembered that I had 
not spoken to Mr. Lee; but consoled myself 
with fancying that Jcssio would loll him, or that 
I should havo an opportunity in tho morning.- 

I was disappointed both ways. When I went 
down to breakfast, X found that Mr. Leo had 
been obliged to rldo over to tho iron works. 
Ho had gono before any ono was stirring, and 
would not return until lato in tho afternoon. 

While ono of tho servants was giving mo that 
information, Mrs. Dennison passed through tho 
hall. Sho hurried on with a smile, but I noticed 
that the hem of her dress was wot with dew; I 
felt certain that sho had known Mr. Leo’s in¬ 
tention, and had gone out to meet him and hold 
ono of her private conversations. 

Beforo sho appeared again, Jcssio joined mo 
in tho breakfast-room. 

“How lato wo all arol” sho Eaid, “it is too 
bad.” 

“I quito overslept myself,” I replied; then I 
remembered ray thought of last night. “Oh! 
my dear, did you ask your father to go with us 
this morning?” 

“I had no opportunity,” sho answered; 
blushed crimson and added, “I am afraid too 
that I half-forgot it.” 

I know tho reason of that, Lawrence had been 
talking to her all tho ovening. 

“It doos not make much difference,” I said; 
“I will go with you.” 

“I am euro papa would bo willing,” sho 
observed, looking troubled at the idea of tho 
visit. 

“I spoke of it to your mother; she desired 
you to go.” ' 

“Very well then,” replied Jcssioj “suppose 
wo start after breakfast, wo can get baok boforo 
mamma will want us in her room.” 

“I Bhall bo ready; wo can walk aorosa tho 

fields.” t ’ 5 ” 

“Yes; then Mrs. Dennison need not know 
anything about it.” 

“Hush {” I said, “thoro she Is.” 

Mrs. Dennison came in airy and graceful as 
usual; I noticed that b.Iio had changed her dress. 
Sho kissed Jessie with as much affection as if 
sho had not seen her for a week, and began dis¬ 
coursing with great volubility. , 

“I was up boforo either of you,” febo said; 

f <r have been out in tho garden, ruined my 


white dress, and raced among tho beds tolh« 
great astonishment of tho old gardener." 

“You look as fresh and charming as pos¬ 
sible,” Jcssio replied. 

“Of course. But don’t pay compliments,Miss 
Hydo does not like tbom,” 

“If they are sincero, I do,” I said. 

“Alii then you must liko mine. Indeed I 
Bhould bo afraid to tell you a story—I ameer- 
' tain those, honest eyes of yours would detect it 
at once.”, 

I disclaimed any Buoh valuable peculiarity 
for my poor eyes, and tho widow rattled onto 
something else. Sho always went from ono sub¬ 
ject to another in a rapid, graceful way, like & 
bird hopping about in tho trees, 

“Why, whero is Mr. Leo?” sho asked. 

“Gono out,” said Jcssio; “he went early,” 

“How ungallant!” sho returned; but eho 
looked so very innocent, that I was more than 
ever convinced sho lmd seen him before hii 
departure. 

Ono thing I could say for Mrs. Dennison, she 
never troubled her hosts to entertain her. So, 
soon after breakfast, sho went ns usual her own 
way, and Jessie and I were free to start upon 
our expedition. 

“Wo had better go at once,” I said; “there 
is no telling when she may dance in upon us 
again.” 

“You don't like her, aunt Matty,” replied 
Jessie; “I am suro you don’t, yet she is Ter/ 
charming.” 

“Never mind; thoro is no timo to discussmj 
fancies,” I said. “Get your bonnet, Jessie." 

She trembled end grow a little pale, hut com* 
plied at once. V o were ready in a few moment?; 
and, passing through tho gnrden, went downifcl 
path by tho grovo and took tho way across thi 
field-i to the old house. 

Jcssio was very silent during our walk, and 
I was so much occupied with my plans and raj 
fancies, that I had little timo to break the thread 
of her painful thoughts. 

When wo reached tho gate that led into th« 
grounds, Jcssio stopped. 

“Ohl I nm so frightened!” she said. 

Poor ohildl sho was very pnlo, ami 
from head to foot with an agitation that re¬ 
minded mo painfully of her mother’s nerrouJ 
excitements. I did my best to eootho her, bat, 
in spito of her efforts, It was souio momenta^ 
foro she could go on. (l 

“You will not mind it after tho first meeting, 

I said. . - 

“I am very foolish, I know! There, Ic*® 

go now.” . 
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fa txo turned into the avenue, I saw Mr. 
twtnco pass along tho road on horseback. 
He gave a sharp, quiok look, and went by. I 
dd nothing to Jessie: it was useless to agitato 
hr farther. 'His passing at that timo might 
hive been mero chance. 

Jessie clung to mo as wo went up tho Btops 
and entered tho hall. I did not speak, content¬ 
ing'myself with a reassuring pressuro of tho 
hind, for I knew from experience that in such 
tuts of nervous dread, ono is only mado worse 
persuasions and cheering Bpecohcs. 

We were shown into tho room where I had 
before waited for old Mrs. Bosworth, and very 
fooo 1 heard tho rustlo of her dress in the hall. 

She camo in with her stately manner, but I 
could see that trouble and watching had had 
iti effect upon her, and it seemed to me there 
vis a smothered pain in her eye3 when sho 
greeted Jessie.' -But sho was exceedingly kind; 
w gentle and caressing, that the girl soon re¬ 
covered from her fright and began to look liko 
herself. 

•"You will oxctiso my daughter’s nbscnco, I 
hope,” tho old lady said; “sho is lying down; 
the is not very strong, and watching has quite 
v&rn her out.” 

"But you think your grandson better?” I 
t*Ved. 

"Much better; yea, much belter I” 

There was a thanksgiving in her very voice! 
Jesslo said tremulously, 

"Wo were very sorry to hear of his sickness.” 
"Thank you, Miss Jessie; I wns sure you 
voald be.” 

The old lady’s fingers worked norvouBly; I 
knew, in spite of her pride, wlmt was in her 
heart. Sho longed to take Jessie in her arms, 
to beseech her to speak tho ono word that would 
bring her boy back to lifo and happiness,” 

"Ifo suffers less with his head, I suppose?” 

I laid, breaking the little pnuso which would 
twn have proved awkward. 

"It is quite easy this morning; indeed last 
Bight he slept for several hours undisturbed. 
He ii so patient,” sho continued, “so gentle, 
but that la bis nature.*' 

1 knew she was glad to have that opportunity 
prfitBing Bosworth; sho felt as if it was'in- 
ireelly doing something to intorest Jessio in 
his favor. ' 

It was Yery kind of you to come. Miss Lee,” 

* e laid, “I thought you would be willing to 
utnor a eiolc man’s fancies, and ho did pino so 
0 eeo all his old friends,” she added, quickly, 
T.J lor ClWonrmry Iftct, for tlio color began lo 
on Jessie’s check. 


% “My father would have come also,” said tho 
s girl, talking rapidly, “but he was obliged to 
^ go out vory early; and you know my mother 
j; seldom leaves her room.” 

i '“It is sad that sho should bo so great an in- 
\ valid,” said tho old duchess—I must call her 
} so. “My daughter and I go out very little; 
{ but wo have often wished to seo moro of you, 
j; our nearest neighbors,” 

j# “Mrs. JjCO is fond of company,” I said. I 
< longed to do all I could to draw tho two families 
J togctlior. 

i> “All, if that is tho caso, wc shall call fre- 
i> quently upon her;” sho looked at Jessio as sho 
> Bpoke. 

ij “Mamma will bo so pleased,” she said, quite 
j firmly; “it is very monotonous to livo always 
\ shut up in lior room.” 

\ “So it is; but I pity tho young most! If I 
£ could only have taken my poor boy’s illness in 
\ bis stead.” 

| Sho wob checked by tho entrance of ono of 
| tho old servants, who whispered something in 
\ her ear. 

\ “Will you go up stairs?” sho said, turning 
\ to mo; “my grandson knows you are hero.” 

I Sho took Jessio’s hand softly and led her 
i away, and I followed. Jessio boro up like a 
•little Spartan, but I could see what an effort it 
1 was—I pitied her far more than any ono else, 
j When wo entered tho sick room it was worse. 

■ In spito of all I had said, she wns not prepared 
; to find Bosworth so changed. They lmd put a 
j dressing-gown upon him, but its gay colors only 
• increased tho ghastliness of his face, already 
i wasted and worn by fever. 

: Ho was so hoppy to seo us—so liko a child 
; that fears to give pain by its own pleasure. I 
j think Jessio took heart after tho first few mo- 
iments; and I could seo tho old lady watching 
i her in secret, as if sho thought that unless she 
i were only a beautiful piece of inarblo alio must 
; bo softened now. ' 

: “It was very selfish of me, Miss Jessio,” ho 
I said, “to call you away from your amusements 
! to visit n poor, sick man.” 

! “I wns vory glad to come,” sho replied; “my 
| mother is so anxious about you, sho could not 
; rest till Bomo of us bad been here.” 

! “Sho is very kind,” lie said, with tho touch- 
[ ing smile of illness. 

\ At lost we fell to talking quito cheerfully. I 
! did tny beet to prevent tho restraint we wero all 
I under bfecomiiig perceptiblo; I daro say it was 
| blundoringly done, but it succeeded tolerably 
! will. 

\ Bosworth made JcsbIc tell him all about her 
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-now flowers—ho was tv; great botanist—nnd I 
ohimed in with a wonderful history of n neat of 
young birds I had found, and really made hitn 
laugh at my nonsense. 

But ho wpa so weak that ho grow weary—I 
saw it apd mado Jessio a sign to go. 

“Not yet," ho said, as wo roao; “slay a littlo 
longer, pleaso,” 

So wo eat down again, but I saw by his eyes 
that his senses bogan to cloud a littlo. 

“What is that hymn you sfng, Mibs Jessio?" 
ho asked, suddenly; “it has been running in 
my head all tho morning." 

Jessio could not speak, sho waa trying with 
all her might to keep back her (ears, so X 
said, 

“You mean that littlo ono of Mrs. Hemans— 
‘Child Amid tho Flowers at Play.’ " 

“Yes," ho ropliod, “that is it. Won’t you 
sing it for mo?" 

It really was heroic, tho way tlmt poor girl 
struggled with herself and forced back hor com¬ 
posure). Sho turned her faco a littlo from tho 
light and began to sing; her voico was tery low 
and tremulous, but I nover heard it sound so 
sweet; Boswortli lay back on liis pillow and 
listoned with a happy smilo. 

“Thank you," ho said, whonsho finished; “I 
oan sloop now—you were very kind to come.” 

IIo tried to lako her hand, said a fow moro 
brokon words, and thon wo went away. I 8aw 
tlmt Jessio oonld onduro nothing moro. Old Mrs. 
Boaworth detected it loo; Bho muBt havo felt 
for tho girl and boon grateful to her for that 
visit. Sho did not accompany us down stairs, 
and I was glad to make our favowoll as short ns 
possible. 

Tho moment wo wore out of tho houso, Jessio 
gavo way completely, and sobbed and wept as I 
never beforo saw hor. 

“Do you think ho will dio, aunt Matty?” sho 

aBked. 

“I do not; ho is certainly bettor." 

“But ho looks dreadfully; I never saw any¬ 
body nllorod so much." 

“You nro not accustomed to foYors, my dear. 
I am, and ho will got bettor; I am glad you 
•have mado this visit; it will do him good,” 

“Then I am glad, too,” she repliod, wiping 
away hor tears. “Ohl if anything had hap¬ 
pened, I never should havo forgiven mysolf." 

In reality thero wna no blamo to bo nttaohed 
to her; sho had beon guilty of no encourage- 
rnont or coquolry, but I could not bear that sho 
should brood over Ins illness until sho nocused 
hor8elf as tho cause, and really grow horrified at 
what she might fanoy hor own wiokcducss. 


“Ho is in God’s hands,” I said; “dtherwij 
it would havo been as Ho willed.” 

“Then you do not think that any trouble 
any-" . . 

“I think he would havo been sick,** Ireplied, 
seeing her unablo to go on; “ho hasnotlooW 
well fob somo timo past, and his grondmotk 
told mo that ho had always been somewhsttob 
joct to favors." 

jessio breathed heavily, and looked relierd. 

In our absorption wo hod passed from Ik 
grounds into tho high road, inBtead of taking 
tho by-path. 

“Wo must etriko into tho olover field at the 
turn," I said, when I observed our error; “it 
would moko too long a walk to follow the road,” 

Jessio did not answer. I heard tho tramp of 
horses' hoofs, nnd looking up saw Mr. Lawrenw 
riding rapidly toward us. He did not chock hi) 
liorso—ho lifted Ins riding-cap, gave a low, 
atatoly bow, a quick glonco at Jessie's loir- 
stained faco, and galloped on. 

I heard Jessie utter a smothered exclamation, 
but she did not speak a word. 

“Mr. Lawrenco seems in great haste/’ 1 
observed, but sho did not answer. 

I was confident Mrs. Dennison had been 
besetting him again, for ho was deadly paloard 
looked Btrangely enough, 

“ Hero is tho path," said Jessie, suddenly 

Wo turned into it and walked rapidly home, 
scarcely once breaking that unusual silence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

When wo reached tho house, Jessie wat 
directly up to hor room. I did not attempt 
detain hor; X knew that Bho would bo mud» 
bettor alone. 

I wont to my chamber, likewise, but I viJ 
not left long to my sorrowful meditation!, hr 
Lottie’s quick tap sounded nt tho door, and ia 
sho danced in tho peculiar manner which 
botrayed great cxcitemont. 

Sho closed tho door carefully, nnd stood befc« 
mo with lier hands folded behind her back. 

“I told you liow it would bo," sho oiclaio^ 

“What do you mean?" I asked. 

“Why, you’re flying out at Babylon; sbei 
mad, and you’ll tako tho consequences.' 

‘ “I do not imagine they will bo very terrib 
Lottie." • ’ 

“That’s as a body may happen to tbini 
Thoro’s boon a great timo sinoo you started. 

“What lias happened?" 1 inquired, q u t l! * 
losing all scruples as to tho manucr in 
Lottio might havo obtained her information. 
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uln the first plsco wo bad Lawrcnco-” 5 

"W«j ho hero?” 5 

"Ko, not Babylon wont out to walk for her j; 
bollk—you sco Babylon needs oicroiso. After . 

job ircnt away, I had my oyo on her-” s 

“Why, you did not sco us go." 5 

“Ob, didn’t I?” sho demanded, ironicnlly, t 
codding her head with great wisdom. “I was 5 
it my window, Miss Hyde, and I always keep j 
njeyesopcn. Ilowsuraover, I wasn’t watohing t 
yon; I’m nbovo such tricks, unless I feel it my ^ 
doty.’’ $ 

“Did sho see us, too?" t 

“I don't know; but sho know whero you; 
sire going.” ! 

“Why, how did you find that out?” j 

“Heard her tell Mr. Leo, to bo sure.” $ 

I was so angry that I felt myself growing t 
pale. Lottio saw it and tittered. i 

“You would like tp choko hor, now wouldn’t j 
yon, Miss Hyde? 'ffhatnpity! it’s agin rcli- $ 
gion and the law. I Bhould just liko fixing her ) 
nyielf.” ^ 

“For shnmol” I said, but I am afraid it was ; 
only because I thought it was my duty to check ■ 
rich expressions; not from any lack of sympathy j 
with them. j 

Lottie tossed her licad; but sho was in too \ 
great haste to communicato her intelligence to] 
be indignant. < 

“After you’d gone I watched her; sho wont j 
itwut very uneasy for awhile, then sho put on j 
her shawl and streaked off to the grove. I \ 
vanted some wild grass ns I went along, but > 
Babylon didn’t seo me. Sho waited in the grove j 
till Mr. Lawrcnco rode by, when sho hailed j 
him, j 

‘“Micro aro you going?’ said she. j 

“Ho stammered a little and said something; 
'bout it being Ins custom to ride every morn-; 
wgr and at that sho laughed right out in her j 
totalizing way.” . ; 

“‘You’d better toll (ho truth,’ says she; i 
'jou didn’t bcliovo what I (old you last night, ! 
and you’ve been to see with your own eyes. ; 
hid you meet them?’ : 


went up to him and readied up hor hand, but 
ho didn’t seem to see it. 

“‘I must go,* said ho, 

“Sho tried to stop him, but ho wouldn’t hear 
a word. 

414 When will you corao again?* sho asked. 

“‘God knows!* was all he said, and rodo off 
liko a whirlwind. 

“Babylon watched him as long as ho was in 
sight, then sho gave way to the awfulcst mad 
fit I ever see, I really thought she’d break 
a blood-vessel. She danced nnd kicked And 
screamed, then all of a sudden sho started for 
tbo liouso on a breezo run. I ran after her, 
and as I got into the garden I saw Mr. Lee ride 
up. Sho followed him into tho liouso. 

“I went and stood on the verandah, picking 
roses and humming ‘Katy Barling,’ only I 
clioso nil tho low parts and heard quite com¬ 
fortable, 

“That WQ3 wrong,” I said, “very wrong.” 

“Oh! I didn’t listen to him,” she replied, 
“but I had to keep watch of Babylon.” 

I limy ns well confess my weakness. I longed 
to nsk Lottio all she said. However, I did not 
have to wait long for the communication. 

44 ‘Jessie has gone out,’ said she. Ho asked 
her where, and she put on such nn innocent 
faco. ‘Youmust know,’ says sho, ‘your daugh¬ 
ter would not linvo taken suoh a step without 
your permission. No, no, I understand Jessie’s 
womanly prudenco too well.’ 

“Ho just stared at her; then ho asked in that 
voice lie has when lie’s angry, what she meant. 
She hemmed and hawed and put him off; said 
I 10 knew, and wouldn’t speak. 

“‘Mrs. Bonnison,’ said, ho, ‘what docs this 
mean? Where has Jessie gone?’ 

“Sho put on tho innocent look again; sho 
really did it beautifully. 

“‘Don’tyou know?* she asked; ‘don’t you, 
actilly V 

“She worked him lip almost into ft fit. Good¬ 
ness knows what fancy ho got into his hend. 

“I have seen no one this morning,’ ho said; 
: ‘there were none of them down when I wont 


“‘Alisa Jessio and her friend have just'entered 
Mrs. Boaworth’s gate,' ho roplied, dreadful 
wlemn, 

. ‘"Of course,’ says Babylon; ‘I (ell you. ho 
u her lover. It wag to bo expected sho’d 
rbSt him during that sickness brought on by 

Mousy,’ 

"Ho shook in hia saddle liko a leaf, but bIio 
any pity, and went on at an awful rate 
1 ul all of you. Then she tried tho old dodge 
- wa9 friend— 110 might trust her! She 


away. Where has Jessie gone?’ 

“Then sho pretended to back out; she had 
been wrong—it was doubtless on innocent little 
secret of Jessie’s—sho ought not to linvo. spoken 
—sho was eo frank and indiscreet—she would 
rather bite her tongue off Hirin'tell what Jessio 
wanted kept private, and all that. No fairly 
foamed at the mouth and grew wliito ns death; 
you know nothing makes him so mad as to 
think there’s any mystery in the house or any¬ 
thing going on ho don’t understand. -• - 
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‘“Mrs. Dennison/ says he, ‘if you won't 
speak I must go to my wife.’ 

'“Don't, don’t,’ sbo said} ‘sho is so feebloj 
don’t agitato her.’ , 

“‘Then you tell mo,’ says ho, 

. “Then she went all through the old perform¬ 
ance, but at last it oamo out—Jessio had gono 
by appointment to visit Mr. Bos worth. Lord, 
how mad ho was! Sho told him you was with 
hor, said sho didn’t blamo Jossio, guessed it was 
all one of your old-maidish roraancos, and tnado 
bimffuriouB against you.” 

“How did it end?” I asked. 

. “It didn’t roally have no end; some man 
called him off on business, just then you and 
Miss Jessio oamo up the stops, and I carao to 
tell you, Babylon—sho set down to tho piano 
and wont to playing a jig; sho likes the fun. 
L tell you sho’s all right when thoro’s a row. 
But I’m going to Mrs. Leo, bIio must want to 
got up by this time. You'ro in a hobblo, Miss 
Hyde.” 

Away sho danoed, trying to hido hor uneasi¬ 
ness, but at tho door sho stopped and oxclaimed, 

“I can’t think what ails my hoad, I’m bo 
dizzy.” 

Sho etaggored and would havo fallen, but I 
oaught her; sho was doadly palo. I gavo her 
sorao water and sho soon grow bettor. 

“Aro yoy siok?” I asked. 

“No, I guess not; but lately my hoad feels so 
queer every morning. Yesterday whon I wont 
to get out of bed I aotually foil flat on tho floor 
like a great awkward lobstor.” 

. Sho laughed, but I was vory uneasy about 
hor; but sho deolarcd sho was woll again, and 
hurried away to hor duties; for, wild as bIio was, 
sho wob an orderly littlo thing, and always 
punctual. 

I sat and thought for a timo, but that did no 
good, so I wont down stairs. As I entered tho 
lower hall I met Mr. Leo. Ho gavo mo a look 
suoh ns I nover before saw in his faco; it so 
increased my indignation, that if it had not 
been for Jossio’s Bako I would havo walked out 
of tho houso that instant. 

“Miss Hydo,” ho said, in tho low, measured 
tono his volco always took whon ho was angry, 
“will you stop into tho library for n moment.” 

“Do you wish to speak with mo?” I asked, 
rebc)liously, 

“If you havo leisure.” 

I swept boforo him into tho room. I am afraid 
I did not look amiablo; every drop of blood in 
my veins tingled ns if on firo. Ho followed mo 
and closed tho door. 

“How does it happen,” ho bogan, “that you 


| and Jossio went upon an expedition like iht 

| v of this morning, without consulting met” 

I did iny best to answor quietly, although Mj 
manner aggravated mo almost beyond endur- 
. anco. . 

t “Simply because you woro not hero to con- 
[ suit,” I replied. 

* “But you could havo told me last night.” 

; Then I flashed up a little, and said, 

» “Mr, Leo, I am not a school-girl to bostood 
; in a corner and catechized.” 

1 “Madam,” ho returned, “I think I haTe i 
! right to know everything connected with u; 

; daughter—I will permit no mysteries in this 
j house.” 

» “Thero lmvo been nono on my part or Jes- 
! sio’s,” I replied, . 

! “Then bo good enough to givo mo anexpls* 
i nation of what, I own, scein3 to mo a singular 
; proceeding in a woman of your ago ami discre- 
• tion.” 

\ Now, I knew very woll that I was an oil 
j maid, I jested about it myself, but I did not 
! liko to havo it turned into an insult, 
j “It is easily dono,” I answered, still remen* 

; bering Jessie, and so remaining reasonably 
• onlm, “Yesterday old Mrs. Bosworth sent for 
;moj her grandson is very ill—ho has brain 
: fever. Ho begged to Bee you and Jessie. 1 
joamo homo and told your wife; sho said Jessie 
; should go to-day. Wo expected you to nccom* 

: pany us. Last night thero was no opportunity 
I to spoak with you. This morning you wore 
: gone, but as I had her mother’s permission I 
: thought it no harm to start. A visit to a sick,. 
| almost a dying man, can never harm your 
daughter, Mr. Leo,” 

His faco flushed at once. 

“I was mistaken,” ho said. 

“You must havo been,” I replied, cold!;, 

| “whon you could address mo ns you bar* 
dono.” ' 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Hydo,” horetumeJ. 
I granted it with a poor grace. 

“Who told you where wo had gone?” I asW* 
bluntly. 

Ho hesitated, and I followed up my odranfflge- 
“No ono know of it but Mrs. Lee,'’ 1 
“you have not seen her to*day. Yesterday job 
reproved mo for sending Cora out of the hall- 
sir, sho was listening whilo I told Jessie, and 
repeated It to her mistress. I don’t know wM 
you may thick of such conduct on the pari c 
a guest; but to mo tho idea of trying to 
troublo in a houso whero ono has been hospil* 
bly treated seems very contomptiblc.” 

“Miss Hyde! Miss Hydo!” he exclaimed, 
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isiure you Mrs. Dennison did it thoughtlessly— $ Thoro was company at dinner—-I spent tho 
the had no idea of my ignorance.” | evening in Mrs. Leo’s room—tho first comfort- 

‘'Excuse me,” said I, still on my stilts; “my \ ablo hour I hail passed sinco morning. Sho 
Bilure age, of ■which you, reminded mo a mo- ^ did not know that anything had gono wrong, 
meat since, venders mo cnpablo of forming and ^ pitied my bead, and by her sweetness and ten- 
holdiog my own opinions—it is a right I shall £ der kindness made mo somewhat rnoro rccon- 
not readily relinquish.” \ oiled to life. 

.1 om Eprry to Bay wo very nearly had a scri- | I sat in my own room after I left her, but did 
out quarrel; but I was so dissatisfied, ao indig- < not retire until very late. I heard tho guests 
nanl that a man of his sense and refinement $ go away—heard tho different members of the 
could bo duped in the way ho was, that I could £ family pass up to their rooms; but still I sat 
not control my tongue. \ there. At last tho clock struck one. I roso, 

Wo parted civilly enough, however; and when $ startled into common senso again, stopped gtar- 
1 went up stairs, Jessie knew all about tho j: gazing and, closing my window, prepared for 
affair; Mrs. Dennison had been to her crying ■» bed. 

led begging for forgiveness. Sho had thought- i; Suddenly I heard a noise—very slight, but 
lessly repeated to hor father whero sho had jj ray nerves wero wonderfully acute that night, 
gone, and ho was angry, 5 I opened tho door and looked into tho hall; as 

"1 dare Bay sho meant no harm,” added Jcs- i* I did bo, I saw a figuro clad in white glido out 
lie, “Bho is bo giddy.” ■! of Lottie's chamber, and disappear down tho 

. “Pray, how did she know?” I asked. i passage. 

“8bo fancied it, sho said.” j I fairly thought it something supernatural 

“Sho told a falsehood,” I retorted; “Cora ^ at first, then I ran out, hut there was nothing 
told her—I knew sho was listening yesterday.” > there. I stolo to Lottio's room and looked in, 
Jessie was as much shocked with mo as her i sho was sleeping soundly, ao X went back to my 
filter had been. With their exaggerated ideas \ own apartment. That incident, added to tho 
the duties of hosts, they considered it littlo \ oxcitoment of tho day, kept mo awako for hours. 
l“ s & crimo to acknowledge that a guest j I tried to convince myself that it was only ono 
could have any fault. \ of my ridiculous fancies; but it was all in vain; 

“Oh! aunt Matty!” sho said, “I never know \ I knew that I had seen that white shapo steal 
jfOU unjust before.” jj by—it was no delusion. 

I had to go out of tho room—my anger wag i* I determined to Bay nothing. I felt certain 
QTer and I must cry. I chose to indulge that l| everybody would laugh nt me, nml I knew that 
weakness in solitude. I passed a very uncom- 5 it was silly, but I could not drivo away tho 
fortablo day. Jessio and her father came to an ^ terror that chilled my heart. Everything had 
understanding; Mrs. Dennison soon had them i gono so wrong of late, that quiet houso was so 
both under her spell again, and I knew they | changed, that tho least thing disturbed mo more 
blatned mo exceedingly. ? than events of importance would onco havo 

I loved them too well to bo indignant; I was \ done, 
broken-hearted at tho idea that that woman i (to be continued.) 

could como between Jessio and her love for mo. 
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PLAYING FOR HEARTS. 

BY JESSIE BTUAEI. 


“Isn’t she lovely, Hartmant” 

“Very,” replied tliat gentleman, absently, 
his eyes resting on a slight figure floating past 
them in the dance. 

“So innocent, and happy she looks, you 
■wouldn’t imagine, to soe her, that she has just 
sent despair into the heart of as fine a fellow 
as ever breathed.” 

“What do you mean, Bond?” said Mr. Hart¬ 
man, fixing his piercing gray eyes on the face 
of his companion. “Whom has she refusod?” 

“It isn’t generally known,” said Mr. Bond, 
in undertone; “but report says she has been 
privately engaged to young Lee,, for some 
months; and I saw him yesterday sail in the 
California steamer, looking as though he had 
lost his last friend;” and Mr. Bond passed on, 
leaving Mr. Hartman to his reflections, which, 
if his face was any sign, were not very do- 
liglitful. 

Louise Graham, the subject of these remarks, 
had promised her hand, in marriage, to Dudley 
Hartman, just threo days before, and until this 
moment he had considered himself a fortunate 
and happy man. But the monster Jealousy en¬ 
tered his heart, and held full possession of him, 
as ho stood there, dark and frowning, watching 
her and listening to the suggestion of the fiend. 

Why had she not told him of this engagement? 
Why had she broken it off after consenting to 
bo his? Ho could see but ono solution of tho 
mystery. She accepted him beoause ho was a 
better match in tho world’s eye—ho had more 
money and a larger establishment; and she, 
whom ho blindly fancied so pure, so perfect, 
was, after all, only a calculating flirt, refusing 
ono whom she loved for another who was moro 
wealthy. 

He remembered, with a pang, that she ap¬ 
peared sad last evening, and ho saw traces of 
tears: of courso it was regTet; and the proud, 
but miserable man rosolved not to sleep until 
he had made hor confess the truth. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, he looked 
around for her. Sho had stopped dancing, and 
stood by her mother in a distant part of the 
room. A soft blush mantled her cheek as he 
approached, which was succeeded by a look of 
surprise whon she saw tho dark frown on his 
face. ^ 


He was a lover, and privileged; consequently, 
when he offered his arm, without a word, she 
took it quietly and walked whoro he led. Several 
times they passed round with tho gay throng: 
he still silent; and she half-frightened at this 
new mood of her before attentivo lover. 

At last he drew her into a quiet library, and 
Beating her on a sofa where the light fell fall on 
her face, ho spoke abruptly, 

“Louise, did you know that Mr. Leo sailed 
for California yesterday?” A burning blush 
dyed her face and neck, partly at his manner 
of speaking, and partly because sho had refused 
Mr. Lee yosterday morning. 

She bad not become accustomed to her lover 
yet; it was strange to her to havo him speak as if 
he owned her, and had a right to insist upon her 
telling nnytking ho chose to demand. Hitherto 
he had been very tender and kind; but this wbb 
a new air, and she saw that something had hap¬ 
pened to him. Sho was frightened and dis¬ 
tressed—she answered timidly, 

“Yes, I knew. Ho told me h.s was going.” 

“You sent him, Louise?” ho demand d,in» 
low, but determined tono. “It was because you 
would not marry him!” 

“He said so,” sho murmured, pulling the 
flowers of her bouquet to pieces. 

“Why did you not tell me? I have a right 
to know.” 

“I did not like to,” came hesitatingly. 

“Miss Graham, you lovo that man!” 

Sho turned deadly palo and faltered, “Why, 

Mr. Hartman, am I not—did I not promise-” 

“Yes,” he interrupted, impetuously, “yon 
are engaged to marry me—you promised to be 
my wife—but your heart was not in it, your 
face now shows it—this is not the hue cf inno¬ 
cent love!” 

What could she say? She saw that ho was 
under tho influence of some spirit of evil, and 
nothing but proofs would satisfy him; and she 
was diffident, sho could not Bpeak with those 
cold, searching eyes on her. 

She managed to falter out, 

“To-morrow, if you will come, I will tell yon 
all about it.” 

Without a word he rose, conducted her to her 
mother, and, bowing coldly, passed away. 

“I guess he’s settled,” muttered Walter Bond, 
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iho had watched all this. “I wonder if ho ^ 
really had offered himself. No matter, with $ 
his pride and jealousy lie won’t stjp to invcsti- ^ 
giie, One more chance, divine Lou, I’m the 
dll/ man who is worthy of you.” •! 

The long, miserable night dragged wearily ^ 
on, tad Louise rose at an early hour from her £ 
sleepless couch. ? 

She robed herself in a dress he liked, and ij 
fried lo beguile tho tedious hours by wonder- !; 
ing, for the hundredth time, what caused him * 
to fancy that Bhe loved Mr. Leo, and hew she \ 
should manago to tell him tho simple truth that 5 
the had refused Mr. Lee. i 

She thought it was not quite right to tell \ 
inch things—she thought it must bo bad enough \ 
to be refused, without having one’s misery re- 
ported to a successful rival; but anything was ■> 
preferable to die terrible mistake Mr. Hartman 5 
had fallen into. * 

The night was spent by Dudley Hartman in \ 

writing letters, packing trunks, and making ij 
preparations for a long journey, bitterly cursing J 
the fatal hour ho first saw Miss Graham, and 
railing at all womankind after the manner of 
most men under tho r’Vciimstances. 

When the long day Vi as actually gone—when 
•rening too passed wearily without the appear¬ 
ance of her lover, Louise Graham retired to her 
room, with the certainty that he would not aeek 
upUnation, that he had left her without a word.; 
Dropping on her knees by her bed, she covered ; 
her face and suffered it out alone. "When she j 
rose, calm and pale, tho first bitterness was ; 
over. ^ : 

"Lou,” said her father, the noxt morning, as « 
he read his paper, “what is this? I eeo Hart- j 
man's name among tho passengers in the Ara- j 

bit” 5 

Louise suppressed a ory, and replied quietly, J 
"It means that he is gone, and it is nothing \ 
to oi.” } 

Ho looked up in surpriso. 1 

"But, Lou, did you send him?” \ 

"No, father. He heard something about Mr. ? 
Lto and was jealous.” 5 

"The rascal! I’ll make him answer for this!” $ 
"Not if you love me, father. No odd knows— $ 
kt it drop, it will be hotter,” \ 

"And you?” j 

I shall live,” with a smile, meant to bo very < 
ftttsuring, hut which was a faint one after all. j 
8he bore it bravely. Few knew of the en- j 
Pgemcnt, and all.supposed she was indiffer£tat J 
, * m » exce pt her father, <who loved her more j 
n any earthly thing. He saw the faco grow j 
, ft and pale—he noticed the subdued voice— 1 
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tho quiet maimer—tho unsteady lip. Ho per¬ 
ceived the sadness in her soft, dark eyes. Ho 
grieved for his darling, but could offer no con¬ 
solation. 

“It was a sweet dream,” she murmured, one 
evening, sitting in a low chair, looking into tho 
bright coal firo in her little grate, “too bright, 
it seems, for earth; tho first cold suspicion dis¬ 
pelled it like a morning mist before tho sun. It 
is hard to believe that he whom I thought so 
noble—so much above other men—could be dis¬ 
turbed by petty jealousy, and leave mo so dis¬ 
honorably—me, whom ho professed to love, who 
had consented to bo his wife!” 

She raised her head proudly. 

“ I shall not givo way to weak regrets—I have 
lost my respect for him—I shall soon cease to 
care for him. 

“If I could only occupy myself—if I could 
only do something that would keep me so busy 
that I could not brood over this—if I could onlj* 
have some change, I Bhould soon bo entirely well 
of this weakness.” 

Spring opened gloomy. There was a great 

crash in the commercial world. Business men 
stood aghast to see old established houses fall, 
ono after another, as though they were things 
of a day. One evening, Mr. Graham came homo 
much earlier than usual. Louise heard him walk 
heavily through tho hall, enter the library and 
close the door.' When she went in, not long 
after, she was frightened to see him leaning 
over tho tablo with his face covered. Sho went 
up to him hastily. 

“Father, what is the matter? Arc you Bick? 
Shall I send for tho doctor?” 

“No. I am not sick, Lou.” 

“What is it then, father—trouble? Tell me!” 

Ho turned *toward her a face bo whito and 
haggard that she was seriously alarmed. 

“Dear father, do tell me.” 

. ‘/You arc brave, Lou, you can bear a shock. 
Perhaps I had better tell you first; you can bear 

better than-. My Gbd! that I should live 

to be the bearer of such tidings to them!” Ho 
walked the room furiously. Louiso, overcome 
by a foreboding of some dreadful event, sank 
into a chair, and followed him with earnest eyes. 

Ho stopped suddenly before her. 

“My daughter, something terrible has hap¬ 
pened. I have been in trouble—business trou-: 
bio—for some days, and at last tho crash has 
come. I—we are ruined!” 

Louise breathed free. 

“Is that all, father?” 

“All! You little dream what that is!—you, 
who have never known a want, cannot conceive 
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the terrors of poverty—you, just coming into 
society, my pet, my idol! Oh! it is too cruel!” 

He sank on the sofa. Louise went up to him 
and put her arms round him. He drew her on to 
his knee, and, stroking back the curlj, kiBsed 
her brow tenderly. She spoke softly, 

“I know, dear father, that you have shielded 
me from all rough breezes; but it is time for me 
to take my part f.n life; besides,” her voioo sank 
almost to a whisper, “you know I have not been 
very happy, lately. I have .often thought that 
if I could do something I flhould be better; I 
can—if wo are poor—I can work off all linger¬ 
ing regrets. Father,” sho fondly stroked the 
silver-sprinkled hair with her soft hands— 
“father, I shall bo much happier to he of use. 
I am young and strong; if I had a chance you 
don’t know how much I could do.” He clasped 
her in his arms. 

“I know, little pet, that you are a comfort 
and a treasure, worth a hundred times that I 
have lost.” 

The door slowly unclosed, and Mrs. Graham 
entered, brilliant in silks and laces, and spark¬ 
ling with jewelB. Mr. Graham groaned. Louise 
rose. 

“Momma, you’re not going out to-night, are 
you?” 

“Yea, I am; and you’ll be sorry you did not, 
for it will be brilliant, the affair of the season.” 

Louise hesitated, looked at her father, and 
finally spoke, 

“Father has something to tell you;” adding 
in undertone to him, “it would not look well 
for her to be Been there.” 

“You are right,” he sighed. 

In a few words, Mrs. Graham was made ac¬ 
quainted with the calamity. 

Being of the fine lady order—too fine for com¬ 
mon life—with nerves too delicate for anything 
so vulgar as facts, she showered a torrent of 
reproaches on the bowed head of her husband; 
and then recollecting what was proper for her, 
on the occasion, she shrieked and went into 
hysterics, quite to tho relief of her daughter, 
who placed her in the hands of her maid, and 
returned to comfort her stricken father. 

Louise woke up almost happy the next morn¬ 
ing; she felt as though a new spirit had been 
infused into her. With her usual promptness, 
sho began immediately what she had already 
decided upon. 

Walking into the kitchen, she astonished the 
cook by saying, 

“Bridget, I want you to teach me to do plain 
cooking, bake bread and pies, and cook meat 
and vegetables.” 


“Sure, Miss, it isn’t for the likes of you to 
learn to cook!” 

“Yes, I am going to learn.” And she began 
to put up her sleeves. 

“Och! not with that illiganl dress!” 

“Sure enough,” said Louise, with a smile; 
“it isn’t very suitable; but I bavo no others. 
Mary will lend mo one of her long aprons.” 

She was soon equipped. Turning back her 
dress, she tied on tho long apron; then she 
pinned her wida sleeves to her shoulders, baring 
her round, white arms, and looking as if she 
had wings, Bridget laughed. 

“Much work you’ll do, with those arms and 
hands! Ah! Miss Graham, you’re a funny 
lady!” 

Greatly to her astonishment, however, Louise 
insisted upon learning her to make bread, that 
morning; and her surprise knew no bounds 
when Miss Graham came into the kitchen, every 
morning, prepared for wo:.*k—and such a willing, 
such an ambitious pupil never gladdened the 
heart of happy teacher. 

Thus passed one week, while Mr. Graham 
settled up his business, and Mrs. Graham lay 
weakly on her bed, weeping and mourning over 
her hard fate. Then, one morning, the servants 
were quietly paid and dismissed, tho house 
closed, and tho key delivered over—and the 
Graham family took the western train of cars. 

It is not my purpose to follow them in their 
emigration, to toU of tho helplessness and re¬ 
pining of Mrs. Graham, or the cheerful content 
of Louise. Nor shall I dwell on the weary, 
careworn husband and father, who felt that he 
was taking his loved ones into the wilderness. 

It would be too tiresome to accompany them 
in their career; to tell the difficulties that rose 
in their path; to relate Louise’s troubles in 
learning to keep house without any help, to 
wash and iron, bake and broil; to recount how 
helpless a burden Mrs. Graham became, giving 
herself up to dreams of past greatness, and 
never offering to assist her daughter, who was 
tho life and soul of the house, inspiring and 
comforting her father, and ministering to the 
numerous wants of her mother. 

One cool evening in summer, when doors and 
windows wero all thrown open to admit the 
fresh night breeze, Louise Graham sat by the 
single lamp in their little parlor engaged in 
sowing. 

They had been settled about a yenr. Mr. 
Gr&ham was just beginning to do well in busi¬ 
ness, and Louise had now a small maiden to 
assist in the family work. 

She looked very lovely, as Bhe sat there, 
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bending over her sewing. Her dress, though of 
^expensive material, and plainly made, was a 
pretty, cool, blue color, and floated full and soft 
tround her. Her luxuriant hair, that used to 
fill in curlB, was braided round her fine head, 
ghe had lost the pato, delicate look which she 
brought from her old home; instead, a soft, 
hctlihy bloom added to her beauty. New 
depths of thought lay in her dark brown eyes 
—content, happiness beamed from every fea¬ 
ture. 

She was humming a low tune as she worked, 
when, suddenly looking up, Bhe saw, standing 
in the ope a door, Dudley Hartman. 

Old memories rushed over her, and, for a 
moment, ler face was crimson; but, quickly 
rtcorerirg herself, she rose to greet him with 
ill the dignity and grace of -olden times. 

He clasped her hands eagerly, but could not 
ipeak. She presented him to her mother, who, 
after a few moments’ conversation, escaped to 
her room. 

“Louise!” he exclaimed, as soon as they 
were alone; “you have grown beautiful since 
I saw you!” 

“Have I?” she said, quietly, resuming her 
lewingv “Working does not generally develop 
beauty.” 

“Working! Have you worked?” 

“Daily, for a year.” 

“8ewing, I suppose, and such things?” 

“No, sir, genuine work: cooking, baking, 
washing dishes, and bo on to the end of the 
domestic chapter,” she said, a little proudly, as 
ihe remembered his fastidiousness. 

He looked pained. 

“This I have also to add to my self-reproaches. 
Loui, you know what I have come for?” 

Bhe looked up—a clear, steady look. 

“No, sir.” 

“Loui, what do you think of me? Do you 
hate and despise me?” 

"Really, Mr. Hartman, I have been bo busy $ 
this year, that I have had no time to think any- > 
thing of you.” 5 

He drew his chair nearer to her and con- s 
tinned, in a low, passionate tone, j 

“Loui, my peerless beauty,- I have come to i; 
confess my folly, to tell you that I love you ji 
better than ever! I have come to take you from 
your drudgery, and place you where you be- ij 
long.” \ 

8he looked up in astonishment, to hear him i> 

•peak so positively. s 

“Ton must forgive my madness; for I was 
®ad» Loui. I was told that you broke off an > 
tt 8agementwith Mr. Lee, to accept me. Abroad ^ 


$ I met him and found out my mistake. I hastened 
} home to implore you to take me back.” 
s He tried to enclose her in liis arms; but she 
ij drew back, a little haughtily. 

J; “You have no right, Mr. Hartman; you for- 
s feited all claim on me, when you left me in such 
•> a manner.’* 

} “I know I have no right,” he Baid, warmly, 
s “I beg you, now, to'restore my claim—to give 
^ me a right.” 

£ “You forget my altered circumstances: I am 
;! poor—X am obliged to work, every day. How 
^ would your aristocratic self relish seeing me in 
s a calico dress, with my sleeves rolled up, and 
s my hands in the wash-tub?” 

\ “Let me take you away from such ncces- 
\ sity.” 

jj “I have a father,” she said, proudly, “for 
j; whom it is my pleasure to work—for whose sake 
j; I glory in my strength to do such ‘drudgery.’ ” 

J “But do you not care for me, Loui? Don’t 
\ you love me?” 

\ “Not a bit!” 

jj “Loui! do you mean that?” 

<: “Ido. This year has taught me many things; 
j; among them—that what love I once felt is cn- 
s tirely gone.” 

J This was something he had not anticipated, 
j He had expected that, after a year’s absence, 

| she would readily forgive, and take him back; 
but this cool, evidently sincere rejection was 
unexpected. Ho could not lose her so; in great 
agitation he went on. 

“It is because you thought me cold. You 
loved me once—you will again. Do not cast 
me off utterly, and without hope; let me try to 
win your love again.” 

She rose in dignity. • . 

“Mr. Hartman, this has been long enough. 

I tell you plainly, honestly, that you forfeited 
nil the respect—yes, and love,” she added, in a 
low tone, “that, I confess, I did feel, when you 
left me in such an unworthy manner. 

“My heart is utterly free from any attach¬ 
ment to you. I will forgive, if you wish, and 
regard you as a friend; but I oan never love 
you ngain!” 

He was beginning, vehemently; but she inter¬ 
rupted. 

“It is worse than useless, Mr. Hartman; I 
have told you only the truth. If you are a 
gentleman, you will regard that as final.” 

"While Mr. Hartman was with Louise, Mrs. 
Graham’s imagination had reveled in dreams of 
fashionable delights, and a return to town. She 
had settled the number of dresses she would 
need; for, of course, Mr. Hartman would invite 
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her to make his house her home. And she had 
nearly matje up her mind regarding the bridal 
robes, when she saw her husband approaohing 
the house. 

With a toss of the head at her present narrow 
quarters, Blie entered the little parlor, just as 
Mr. Graham came in at the other door. To her 
surprise, Mr. Hartman was gone, and Louise 
sat by the table, reading. 

“Well, Lou, -when is it to be?” she said, gaily. 

“What, mother?” 

“When shall I order your dress from town?” 

“Never, mamma.” 

“Oh! you affect simplicity. Well, will you 
have that pretty white muslin in the store?” 

“What does all this mean?” said Mr. Graham, 
in a puzzled way. 

“It means,” said Mrs. Graham, bursting with 
the secret; “it means that eur demure daughter 
hero prefers New York, after all, to this horrid 
dosert, and intends to return there before Jong.” 

Louise went to her father, seated herself on 
his knee, and put her arms round hit' neck. 

“It means, father, simply this—that Mr. 
Hartman camp hero to-night, expecf.ng to find 
the Lou ho left.” 

“And what did he find, daughter:*" 

“Ho found himself mistaken,” she replied, in 
low tone. Her father enclosed her in his arms. 

“Bravo girl! You’re worth a dozen such 
fellows ns he,” 

“Bid you refuse him?” almost shrieked her 
mother. 

“I did, mamma.” 

“Miss Graham, there’s two gentlemen in the 
parlor wants to see you.” 

Louise was bending over the Btove, proparing 
something for dinner, which, in that simplo 
town, took place at twelve o’clock. 

“Very well, Jane. Can you attend to this 
dish? I wouldn’t have it burn on any account.” 

“Yes’rn, I’ll remember.” 

Louise removed her long apron—revealing a 
neat dress of dark calico, fiuishcd, at tho neck, 
with a fresh, white linen collar—and passed into 
the cotlngo parlor. 

A gentleman rose to greet her. With a slight 
blush—at the memory of their last interview— 
Louiso spoke to Mr. Bond, who introduced Mr. 
Browning. She received them as proudly, and 
with as much grace, as though the small cottage 
had been a palaoo, and her calico robe the 
richest satin. 

Mr. Bond came from Now York in the ex¬ 
pectation of findiag her so much humbled by 
her cottage life, that she would aoccpt the offer 
she had refused a year before; and he was 


mortified to. see her looking even better than 
when she lefftown—more contented and happy, 
in belter health, more lovely. 

His hopes died out as ho witnessed the dignity 
with which she entertained them—the ease with 
which she adapted herself to her altered style 
of life. 

Paul Browning, who had accompanied Mr. 
Bond merely to pass away the morning in & 
dull village, was a stranger to Louise, although 
a New Yorker, and the son of one of her fathers 
friends. 

An honest, outspoken boy, he had tarly con¬ 
ceived a disgust for society as ho found it in his 
mother’s drawing-room. With a boy’s positive 
manner he declared his opinion, that all society 
was a humbug, and all ladies were heartless 
flirts. After his graduation ho passed a year or 
two in Europe, and, upon hiB return, made him¬ 
self what he called a “den,” in an upper room 
in his mother’s house. Here he read, wrote, 
and smoked, surrounding himself with artists, 
authors, and other genial people out of the pale 
of fashion. 

Steadily resisting all efforts to get him into 
society, he was finally set down, by his family 
and friends, as a confirmed old bachelor, before 
he was thirty years of age. 

With congenial friends ho was a warm-hearted, 
intelligent, cultivated companion; with opposing 
tempernmcHts he was reserved and cold. 

"While they remained, unconscious of intruding 
on the dinner hour, Mr. Graham oamein. He 
was delighted to see them, and urged them so 
cordially to remain, that, upon the invitation 
being seconded by Louise, they consented to 
do 80. 

Now, this little cottage boasted of few rooms; 
and the room christened—by courtesy—the par¬ 
lor, was in fact sitting-room, dining-room, tea¬ 
room, and all in one. W’hen it was decided that 
they would remain, Louise quietly rose, drew 
out tho table, and, with perfect ease and dignity, 
proceeded to cover it with a snowy cloth, ami 
place the dishes thereon. 

Mr. Browning was apparently absorbed m 
earnest conversation with Mr. Graham, and 
Mr. Bond sat like one in a dream—he could 
not take his eyes from Louise. To see tho beau¬ 
tiful, imperial maiden actually setting the table 
for their regular dinner, was the ninth wonder 
of the world to this fashionable gentleman. He 
had never imagined her reduced to such a ne¬ 
cessity, and—stranger than all—to have her, all 
the time, carry on an easy, laughing conversa¬ 
tion with him, as though unconscious of any 
singularity in the act. He was dumb. Louise a 
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eyes danced -with amusement, as she saw and 
enjoyed his amazement. 

When the plain dinner was ready to be served, 
Louise went to her mother and urged her to go 
Into the room; but she was Bhocked and horri¬ 
fied at the idea of seeing any old friends in this 
humble style, and utterly refused to “make a 
spectacle of herself for their amueement.” 

Accordingly, Louise assisted to get the meal 
On, and then took her Beat at the head of the 
table, and presided as gracefully as though it 
hid been on elegant repast. And one, at least, 
of the guests thought ho had never enjoyed a 
pleasanter meal. 

A month rolled away, and it was the quiet 
hour of eventide at the cottage. 

A cheerful wood fire illumined the room, and 
threw its dancing light over Louise Bitting mo¬ 
tionless near. The blaze or something else gave 
i soft flush to her face, making her look very 
lovely. 

Her soft-tinted merino dress harm6nized with 
the subdued expression of her tremulous coun¬ 
tenance, and fell in full and graceful folds 
around her. 

There were no lamps; an hour before, when 
ihe rose to get them, a hand had gently de- 
tiined her, and quietly replaced her in her 
chair, and a voice tremulous with emotion had 
Whispered, 

“The firelight is so pleasant, Miss Graham, 
and I want to tell you something.” The tone 
of his deep voice brought a strange flutter into 
her heart, which increased os Paul Browning 
earnestly poured forth his love—told how ho 
had been utterly unable to leave her Bince the 
hippy clay that brought* him to that cottage, 
Md that his lifo’s happiness rested upon her 
decision. 

She hesitated, and he repeated passionately 
that he loved her, and implored her to speak to 
him. 

Mastering her agitation, she finally spoke in 
low tone, 

“I shall tell you one thing in the past which 
*»ll make a difference to you, I think. You are 
fastidious—you will not like to hear that I have 
beeu—engaged!” 

“Engaged! My God! When?” 

“Last year.” 

“And you loved?” in low, eager tone. 

A burning blush covered her face as she re¬ 
plied, softly, “I did!” 

^ r * Browning sprang to his feet and walked 
c y oom impetuously a "few moments; then, re- 
•^iog his seat, he looked earnestly into her 




f : ”1 hardly dare ask you the next question; 
5 it is bo much to me, I dread to lose the lost hope. 

J Do you-” He hesitated and was much moved, 

$ “oh, Louise! do you still love him?” 

5 “No!” 

i; “Bless you for that word!’\ He took her 
5 hand softly in his. “One more question. Do 
$ you—can you love me?” 

$ She did not reply; but ho gathered abundant 
^ hope from the fluttering color, the downcast 
s eyes, the unsuccessful attempt to speak. Drop- 
£ ping on a low scat by her side, whero he could 
5 look into her drooping face, he went on ten- 
;i derly, 

\ “Tell me, Loui, is it life or death? Don’t 
s keep me in suspense—pronounce my sentence!” 
s “But I haven’t told you all,” she said, shyly, 

^ not meeting his eyes; “ I wa3 deserted!” 

^ His eyes flashed. “Who is the villain? I 
$ will shoot him!” 

$ “Nay, I haven’t done yet.” 

S “Go on.” 

| “I was only engaged three days.” 

5 “Good! You haven’t told me who yet.” 

“I do not mean to.” 

‘“Why?” 

“For fear of accidents!” 

“Is it his life or mine 3 *ou care for?” 

A moment’s hesitation, then a little fluttering. 
“ Yours.” 

“Mine!” Joyfully kissing the little trembling 
hand he held. “Then you do care a little for 
me?” 

“Mr. Browning, you have only known me a 
month—you know nothing about me—you would 
regret some day.” 

“Regret, Loui! If I love you better than all 
the world here, with these homely surround¬ 
ings, under all these disadvantages, Bhall I re¬ 
gret when I see you in the sphere you are fitted 
to adorn?—when you have promised that yon 
loro me by becoming my wife?” 

“Shall I finish that etory, Mr. Browning?” 
“Do. Let’s have It out.” 

“He came here a few weeks ago.” 

Mr. Browning Btarted. “W’hnt for?” 

“To fulfill his engagement!” 

“And you?” 

“I discovered that I was perfectly indifferent 
to him.” 

Mr. Browning rose. “Now, Loui, I claim 
you for mine—you will not tell me so—but I 
Bhall take you.” And he suited the action to 
the word, drawing her into his arms nnd press¬ 
ing a warm kiss on her lips—“and I shall not 
let you go, darling, till you tell me when you 
will be my wife—and I am in no particular 
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hurry—you may take as long as you please. 
After a little silence, while he pressed her close 
to his heart, he -went on softly, “Now, my little 
Lou, are you going to tell me who was the 
villain who treated you so?” 

“Will you be good, and not expose the life of 
my—my Paul?” 

A great softness came into his eyes, and his 
voice trembled with emotion as he replied, “Do 
you care for the life, that, since X have known 
you, has appeared to me so aimless and mis¬ 
spent? Do you, Luly?” 

“I do more than anything else.” 

He kissed her passionately. “You have made 
mo very happy, dearest. I shall try to mako 
my life more worthy of you iu the future.” 

Another silence, broken at last by her attempt 
to get away from his detaining arms, but he 
. held her tight. 

“Nay, little one, you have not said yet w?ien 
you will be mine,” 

“I can’t leave papa yet.” 

“Are you so indispensablo to ‘papa?’” 

“Indeed I am. He can’t get along without 
me.” 

“Neither can I. Ho don’t lovo you half so 
well as I do.” 

“Oh! he has loved me so long, of course he 
does.” 

“And you don’t love him as well as you do 
me?” 

No reply. 

“Do you, Luly?” trying to look into her 
dewy eyes. She hesitated, and her voice trem¬ 
bled ns she began, 

“He loves me so, I ought-” 

“You ought to love your husband, darling, 
better than all the world,” in a voice full of 
emotion. * 

“Oh, don’t! I haven’t any!” she whispered, 
flushing all over. 

“But I mean you shall have as soon as pos¬ 
sible. When shall it bo?” 

“I can’t leavo father now,” she said, seri¬ 
ously. “Mother is so—don’t sympathize with 
him—and he is just beginning to get along; 
besides, I can’t get a girl who can supply my 
place.” 

“Of course you can’t; there isn't one in the 
world.” 

“In the housekeeping, I mean.” 

“You can send one from New York—one ef 
your old ones.” 

“But—. 

“Don’t raise any more' objections, darling. 
You have given me a claim on you stronger 
than any other in the world.” 


“But you are going to be good, and not in- 
sist.” 

“I don’t know, I am very much in favor of 
having my own way in this—I am very obsti- 
nate, Lou, you’ll have your hands full to make 
me go straight, little wife. Ain’t you Borry you 
undertook the job?” 

“No. Tell nfo how to manage you.” 

“Well, y<?u must look soft, and loving, and 
winning, as you do now. If you say, ‘you 
shall’ ond ‘you must,* I am ico and steel imme- 
diately.” 

‘ Louise put her arm softly around his neck, 
and looked in his face smilingly. 

“Well then—please, Paul—you must be good 
and patient for a year, and then-” 

“A year!—a century I Indeed I shall not be 
coaxed into any such arrangement; thoughllike 
to be coaxed,” ho added, with laughing eyes. 

“Not if I wish it very much?” 

“You can’t be so cruel as to wish it, dearest; 
only think! how can I live a year without you!" 

. “But we must not think only of ourselves." 

“Luly, shall we leave it to ‘papa?’” 

“No. Papa will deny himself anything to 
make Lie happy; you must wait, anyway, till 
next fall!” 

“Eight horrid, long months! ; Oh, Luly! I 
did not think you could be so cruel!” 

“There’s one thing I want you to know,” said 
Lou, after a long silence, during which each 
had been striving to measure their new happi¬ 
ness. 

“What, Lou?” 

“That I never liked any one else so much;" 
she broke down in utter confusion. He stooped 
over her and looked into her eyes. 

“Do you mean that you did not love him, 
whoso name you will not tell, as well as you do 
mo?” 

“Not half so well. It was nothing—it wu 
ohildish compared-” She stopped a mo¬ 

ment, then went on, “his name is Mr. Hart¬ 
man.” 

“Whut! Dudley Hartman?” 

She nodded. 

“He is a powerful rival, Lou. Are you sure 
you haven’t any lingering, little bit of love for 
him that I need to be uneasy about?” He looked 

troubled: she clasped bis hand in both hers, and 
said earnestly, 

“Don’t ever think of it, Paul; I never, never 
loved him as I do somebody else.” Heenclos 
her again in his arms, and strong emotions kept 
them silent. 

The door opened, and Mr. Graham entere 

“Good evening, Mr.Browning. Ah, daughter, 
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ho* pleasant your firelight is!” and he sat down 
b/it looking a little anxiously at his daughter, 
vho seated herself on the sofa, a little out of 
the light. After a vain effort to steady his voice, 
Mr. Browning Bpoke abruptly, 

“Mr. Graham, when may I have my wife?” 

Mr. Graham did not speak for a moment; and 
Loq Btole softly behind him and put her arm 
close round his neck, resting her check on 
,1 uj gray head. He drew her round on to his 
knee. 

“Do you want to go away from your old 
father, Lou?” 

“No, papal” 

“Daughter, do you lovo him? Do you wish 
to be his wife?” 

The answer came low and trembling, 

“Yes.” Her face was buried in his bosom, 
ind she did not see her father reach out his 
hand to Mr. Browning, who claBped it fervently 
in his. 

“If I must give her up, my hoy, I’m glad it 

Is to you; bo worthy of her, she is the best-” 

He stopped abruptly, and Paul Bpoke earnestly, 

“It shall be the effort of my life to be so.” 


It was an evening reception at Mrs. B-’s, 

two gentlemen stood looking at one approaching 
them, whose snowy robe floated round her like 
a white cloud—whose deep brown eyes were ra¬ 
diant with happiness—whose long, beautiful 
hair fell in curling masses over her fair shoul¬ 
ders—and whose head was crowned with a deli¬ 
cate wreath of bursting orange buds. 

“She is more beautiful than ever, isn’t she, 
Hartman?” said one. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hartman, “she is won¬ 
derfully altered; “I don’t wonder her husband 
looks bo happy.” 

“Oh! Browning’s madly in loYe with his 
bride; ho don’t give any of the rest of us a 
chance at her heart.” 

“Report says that Mr. Bond tried all hia 
chances long ago,” said Mr. Hartman, coldly. 

“By George!” said that gentleman, “he did 
not try as hard as another fellow I knew of, 
who even followed her out to that country desert 
to be refused.” 

The color deepened on Mr. Hartman’s face: 
but ho made no reply. 

And Louise Browning passed on. 
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RICHAK 

BY S. E. E. 

I. 

The twilight of the short winter day was fast 
approaching when Richard Gray sat alone in 
his library. The bright fire , piled up high in 
the grate; the crimson curtains shutting out all 
bat a hand’s breadth of the anowf the rich, deep 
colors of the carpet; the rare paintings from the 
hud of old masters; and the dark'book-coses 
filled with the choicest volumes, made a plea- 
unt setting for ihe picture in the foreground. 

But Richard Gray thought not of all this, ns 
hft&at Silently before the grate, hia head resting 
o£his.hand, and his eyes fixed on the fire. His 
(jlrk hair fell orer a hand neither small nor 
diliCate, and shaded a face, which, spite of its 
itteagth: and intellect, might almost hare been 
called plain—if .you did not see his eyes. It 
WjlS'iiot a young face either. One look would 
Wfcyou that the brightness of youth had gone; 
bQt left, what it does not always leave, the calm 
strength of manhood. That face was a plea- 
sent page to read, as the lights and shadows .of 
thought passed over it. The lines around the 
mouth moved; the brow contracted as if with 
pain; then a-smile followed by a sigh. Then 
the* lip grew firm, the lines around it hard,'the 
brow quivered for an instant, and he Baid half- 
•loud, “No, I never thought-it "would come to 
this.” HiB head went down upon the table be¬ 
side him, and, for'the next few minutes the 
room was porfecily silent. 

Hia dog, who had been lying on'the. other; 
tide of the fire, winking and blinking, in the' 
fUme-light, now rose, went slowly to his mas¬ 
ter's chair and laid his head upon his knee, as 
if by this silent caress to tell him of his sym¬ 
pathy. For some time he was unnoticed; but 
tt last a hand was laid upon his head, and he 
answered with a bark of delight. Richard Gray 
raised hia head from the table and looked down 
into the dog’s loving eyes, slowly stroking him 
the while. 


D GRAY. 

PIDBIiKY. 

“Poor Death! We lead but a sorry life now 
when Une is gone—little Une. - But yotf do not 
feel it as I do, Death, old fellow! You will not 
miss her as I shall morning, noon, and night— 
the touch of her hand—her Btep in the hall— 
her cousinly kisses, seldom given—our morning 
readings and evening* rides. Une, little Une! 
But I shall never ask her to come pack to us— 
if Bho ever comes, it must bo of her own free 
will. Do you hoar, Death? Of her own free 
will—it took her away, it shall bring her back. 
And it will. "When she comes she will be most 
welcome*—her place will bo ready for her; but 
it may be years first. ."We can wait.” 

* Ho sat and looked into tho fire then, the 
shadow of all those waiting years lying on his 
face. Death went back to his place; the clock 
Btruck; tho fire grew low and gent up fitful jets 
of flame; tho clock struck oneo and again; the 
fire lay.a heap of white ashes beneath tho grate; 

■ the room was perfectly, dark, save a strip of 
moonlight on the carpet; and Death snored 
loudly in his Bleep before his master moved 
again. 

When the morrow came, Richard Gray want 
his accustomed way, ns if a torrent had not 
rolled ovor his soul and swept away its all. 
'He:.wos no coward, though the sunlight of his 
life seemed, gone. All tho hopes, aims, and 
plans of yeats had'been crushed in one mo¬ 
ment. He was stunned, for on instant reason 
grappled hand in hand with'agony; but the 
victory was gained^j 

Une, his little cousin, had been left to his care 
by her father on hia death bed, with the prayer 
that flhe might ever be as his own. Faithfully 
he had kept his promise. He brought her to his 
beautiful home, gave her the best instructors, 
and even in alt the duties of his profession 
(which were not light) he had always time for 
Une and her happiness. Day .by day he had 
guided her in her studies, watched with earnest 
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pleasure the rapid unfolding and expanding of! 
her mind, quelled her willfulness and perverse- > 
ness by his own strong will, been to her parent, t 
guardian, and friend. If he had been more, if; 
ho had loved her better, he did not know it until! 
he lost her. She wa9 eighteen and he thirty- j 
five when she told him she must leave him. j 
They had been sitting in the library, Dr. Gray’s j 
favorite room. It was evening, and he had been 
reading to her. She sat on tho opposite side 
of tho table sewing, or pretending to; for tho 
stitches grew but slowly under her fingors. She 
was paler than usual; her firm lip was more 
closely compressed; and her eyes looked deeper 
and darker than their wont. Yet it was a mood 
whioh well suited her beautiful faoe. Biohnrd 
Gray thought so as ho looked at her over his 
hook. Often in the pauses of rending, when he 
had slopped to answer a question of hers, her 
lips would part ns if she wished to ask some¬ 
thing she dared not, but closed them again 
os slio murmured to herself, “Not yet—wait.” 
The book had been laid aside, then came a 
few minutes’ conversation, followed by prayers. 
Uno look her lamp—set it down again and said 
quietly, yet firmly, “Mr. Gray, can you spare 
me a few minutes?” 

“Certainly, my child. IVha', is it?” 

“I have been offered a situation in a common 
school. I wish to acoept it; but of course would 
not do so until I had consulted you. I trust 
you will Bee the benefits to be derived from it, 
and that it will be better for mo to go away." 

Go away? Une, his child! lie had never 
thought of it before. She wished it—and he? 
But ho put that aside. He looked down at the 
little form standing before him; at tho pale, 
Womanly faoe, from which tho dark hair waB 
plainly banded; at her largo eyes, in whioh he 
read her earnestness, and the quiet, resolute 
mouth which told him of her firmness.' She 
was a woman—he saw it for the first time. Hne 
waited for his answer.' She thought his face 
looked ghastly pale; but knew it could not be, 
when the next moment ho spoke so quietly, 
almost coldly, 

“Why do yon wish to go away, Une?” 

“Because—muoh as I thank yon, can never 
thank yon enough for your kindness—I wish to 
bo independent.” 

“Independent? Childl yon do not realise 
what yon are doing! I ou cannot support your¬ 
self, and I shall not consent to your trying.” 

“Then I must go without it,” she said, de¬ 
cidedly. She paused a moment; bnt as he did 
hot speak went on. "Yon have been to me it 
all these years more than a guardian, more that 


a friend; I believe my welfare has always laid 
near your heart, and I thank you for it. My 
gratitude I can never prove; but, believe me, I 
am not ungrateful. Years ago I told you that 
when, I could teach I should support myself. 
That time has now come. Through the sickness 

: of a teacher I can obtain a situation. To-mor- 
; row. if I wish it, my duties oan begin." 
j “ Une, you need not be dependent; stay here, 
i my child, in the home which will be so lonely 
! without you—one word and it will be yours. I 
; do not ask you to be my child—it is no parent’s 
; ] ove j give you—I did not know its depth till 
i now. Uno, will you stay?” 

S In his earnestness he bent toward her and 
! laid his hand on her head. She looked up 
$ Bleadily in his faoo then and said, “Mr. Gray, 
t you do not mean what you say—you think you 
I do; but your love is not what you think it—you 
(think I cannot boar the life I havo chosen for 
1 myself—you pity me—because I am a woman 
\ you think I must be weak. So you think, I 
> know. I know that a woman may bo brave, 

5 strong, independent, relying on herself, think- 
t ing for herself, sustained in herself—you think 
s otherwise—I will prove it.” 

5 “And destroy your heart in doing it! Be it 
so.' But, Une Percey, you will live to see the 
day when you will look back to this hour and 
wish you oould blot it from your memory. When 
you could almost curse yourself for the pride 
whioh wrecked your happiness. I do not blame 
; you for not loving me—that is no fault of yonrs; 
i but it is your fault, your sin, to crush your heart, 

; foster your pride, and aim to be a man when 
; God has made you a woman. Yon will see this 
J some day; but the suffering of your blindness 
i i would fain keep from. you. You havo chosen 
[your life—live it. Henoeforth our paths will 
[ be wide apart; but remember, if you ever want 
t a friend, if my time, influence, life can ever 
S serve you, they are yours. We shall not meet 
$ again—as friends. If you oannot bo all, you 
| must bo nothing. God bless and keep you, my 
i child, and grant you may never know the bit- 
t terness of giving all and gaining— nothing. 

[ The voice, which suffering had made cold an 
S hollow, trembled at the last; but the face Une 
1 looked upon was firm and cold. If she wo 
have yielded before, that glance strengthened 
[ her pride—she did not waver. _ 

j “Good-by, Mr. Gray. You will forgive me! 

I She held out her hand. He took it as one 
\ touches the picture of one “loved once,” over 
] whose grave the snows of mony winters have 
{fallen, and over whose memory the dust of 
J trust lies thick. 
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“Forgive you? Froely, ftrily. May God for¬ 
give you the wrong you do your own soul. If 
you ever see this—if in after years you can ever 
love me, remember that my home and heart are 
yours. For that time I can wait.” 

He turned away. Une went to her own room. 

Her pillow that night wbb wet with tears; but 

they could not drown her pride. All that night 
a figure paced up and down the library, a man 
whose tall form was bent with suffering, a face 
ghastly in the moonlight, a heart struggling in 
agony. They did not meet again. Dr. Gray 
was not at home in the morning; and when he 
returned Unc waB gone. The next evening, he 
sat in the library alone, looked liis misery fully 
in the face, and, trusting in God’s strength, said 
he could bear it. 

II. 

Ha is a brave man, who, when he has risked 
hi* all at one throw and lost it, dares to live his 
life anew, take up the broken warp and woof 
and weave them, Bmooth as may be, in the web 
of right and duly—Buffering, enduring, loving 
to the end. Few can do this truly. Some grow 
reckless, doubting, scornful; others woak, cow¬ 
ardly, miserable—few dare to be, to do, and to 
Goffer. Richard Gray did all this. Ho did not 
think his life aimless, endless, because he had 
lost its greatest blessing, because his home was 
empty, his heart desolate. He know there was 
work enough to do, and bravely he set himself 
to do it. There were no weak repinings, no vain 
murmurings. God’s grace and a firm will made 
him strong, strong to live and suffer. I do not 
eay there were no yearnings for what ho had 
lost, no longings for what had been and might 
civer be again. That when ho sat. by his lonely 
fireside ho did not miss her, night after night— 
aye, year after year, miss her always; but it 
was the craving of strength, not of weakness. 
His faith was Btrong, and ho believed Bhe would 
come back. He did not ask when or how, but 
his truBt was great in a “compelling faith,” and 
he felt it would bring her to him again. So he 
went his way calmly, bravely, in patient suffer¬ 
ing, in earnest doing, in fearless living. 

And Une? Her pride was strong, and she 
did not falter. Her bravery was worthy of a 
hcUer cause. She worked faithfully for her 
pupils; and when she returned to her boarding- 
place, after the day’s toil, weary and sometimes 
disheartened, ahe had the comfort of feeling that 
the had done her duty. Yet this did not satisfy 
her. PerhapB she had made the mistake of so 
many, and expected to feel hnppy nnd satisfied 
from what, at most, could only give her content 


^ nnd peace. But her disappointment was crushed 
§ back— Bhe would not acknowledge it to herself. 
^ “She was tired,” Bhe said, as she choked down 
jj the pain; “when she could rest she would be 
\ better.” 'When would she rest? 

■j Two years passed away marked by few out- 
\ ward changes. The look of Buffering once seen 
! on Dr. Gray’s face had settled into one of quiet 
\ sorrow; his smile was more gentle; his manner 
jj more kind; ho was a truer Christian, a nobler 
? man. Suffering had done much for him, as suf- 
ji fering borno patiently, used rightly, always will 
^ do. Still he hoped, loved, waited; would it bo 
\ in vain? Une had grown paler, thinner, quieter. 
$ Her lip was firmer; her step quicker; her eyes 
5 darker, restless, varying. The years had worn 
t her—their impress was plainly marked upon 
( her face. That look of care and unrest, so piti- 
\ ful to see, shone there as distinctly as her pride. 
^ If the Btrugglo had begun it was not ended—the 
\ fiercest of the fight was yet to come. Not that 
j; her faoe would have said all this to one who did 
\ not know her life and aims, and few knew them, 
fewer understood them. All this time Riohnrd 
Gray and Une Percey had not met. Living 
within a few streets of each other, they were as 
wide asunder as the poles. Once indeed they 
had almost passed each other in the street ; but 
Dr. Gray quickly passed to the other side, leav¬ 
ing Une angTy at herself for feeling his marked 
avoidance. 

It was just two years from, when they had 
parted, that they met face to face in the sick 
room of one of Une’B pupils. Thero was no 
escape, and a cold recognition passed between 
them. The doctor had prescribed for his patient 
and was leaving the room, when ho slowly went 
back, stood before Une and said, “Child, you 
are, or ought to be, an invnlid yourself, thi3 ia 
no plnce for you; go now, and I will stay in 
your place.” , 

“I nm very well, thank you—I need no rest, 
and shall stay.” 

“As you will,” he replied, coldly. 

That was the one break in (heir estrange¬ 
ment—the one meeting in the five years in 
which they were as strangers. With four of 
those years ended Une’s mistake. The struggle 
had been long and fierce; but it ended in a glo¬ 
rious defeat. The worn, weary heart coaBed its 
strivings, and baffled pride folded its ambitious 
wings. She saw her woman’s mission and 
woman’s' sphere clearly then, and that Bhe had 
been wrong* in trying to make herself other 
than what;fcfr8 should be, a true woman. And 
then crunk rfhe remembrance of those words 
spoken eo long ago—so long—and she knew 
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that Richard Gray was right. Then with it 
oil was the consciousness that Bhe would have 
given worlds to hear him say once more that 
he loved her, that his home was her home, his 
heart hers. For two long years she had not 
looked in Mb face, and the longing to see him 
again grew intense. “If Bhe ever wanted a 
friend, his time, influence life were hers.” But 
sho could not ask him to bo her friend; now 
sho could understand how ho had said so bit¬ 
terly, “If you cannot be all, you must bo 
nothing.’* If they ever met, if thoy were moro 
than strangers, Uno would not have wrecked 
her happiness by her delicacy, she would have 
let him see that ho had waited long enough—if 
he loved her—but sho could not seek him un¬ 
sought; now she must wait. If ho loved her— 
the thought camo day by day, did he love her 
still? Sho knew his firm, unchanging nature; 
but—ho might have seen ere this how unworthy 

she was of his love, and then-> She hardly 

dared to think the rest. She must wait. 

Ono year had gone on heavy wings, and line's 
little vacation had come, finding her weak, and 
weary, and needing rest—rest that she could 
not have, Bhe thought. Scarcely a week of it 
had passed, when sho left hor homo ono evening 
hurriedly, restlossly, with a more care-worn, 
unhappy look than she had ever worn before. 
Swiftly sho went on through several streets and 
stood at Dr. Gray’s door. Sho rang tho bell 
and asked for the housekeeper. Sho was shown 
to Mrs. Lawton’s room, who had lived there 
ever sinco Uno’s childhood. As Boon as tho 
lady had expressed her surpriso at the meeting, 
Uno asked to see Dr. Gray. Mrs. Lawton as¬ 
sured her that it was impossible, as the nurse 
and physician were the only ones admitted to 
his room. Whereupon Uno, with the charac¬ 
teristic independence which had so confounded 
the good lady in years gone by, assured her that 
she should see him and assist in taking care of 
him, which was just what Bhe came for. “But, 
Miss Une,” urged Mrs, Lawton, “he lias a most 
dangerous fever and it will not be safe.” 

“Mrs. Lawton,” said Une, raising her palo 
faco and speaking most decidedly, “Mrs. Law- 
ton, I knew the danger before I came, and I do 
not shrink from it now—you must indeed think 
me cowardly and ungrateful, not to be willing 
to risk my life, if needs be, to serve one to whom 
I owe so much.” 

Sho moved to leave the room, Mrs. Lawton 
led the way and left her at‘ Dr. Gray’s door. • 
The darkened chamber, medicine fluid prescrip- ; 
tions, and the flushed face lying-tafobe tumbled ! 
pillow Bent a chill to Une’s heart She settled ' 


ij it quietly with the nurse, by telling her that she 
j was a friend, who had come to take her place 
S for a little apace while she rested, then reoeired 
£ her directions and sent her away. 

•> Sho took her station by the sick man’s side 
J ministered to his wants, and heard him in his 
^ delirium begging her to come to him; he had 
s waited so long—so many years, must he wait 
$ always? And Une could only smooth his hair 
s baok from his heated forehead, and tell him ahe 
S had come to stay always if he wanted her, that 
$ sho would never leavo him more, and bo an- 
s swered by that delirious look or tho pitiful jar- 
$ gon of insanity. Poor Uno! for days she never 
5 left his side, night and day she kept her un- 
n wearied watch. She grew thinner and paler, 

$ more anxious and fearful, until the crisis was 
s paBt, and the physician led her, weeping tears 
s of joy, from the room. She slept two or three 
$ hours, and then returned to her post. Dr. Gray 
jiwas sleeping quietly as a child, his regular 
5 breathing’ and pale, unfevered cheek told her 
■; that tho danger was past, and her tears fell fast 
^ as sho thanked God for tho mercy sho had so 
5 little deserved. At'last he awoke and looked at 
j. her with tho Bafe, happy expression of a child, 

\ who has started from a fearful dream and found 
g itself in its mother’s arms. 

^ “Uno,” ho said. 

;• “Hush!” sho laid her finger on his lips, “you 
^ must not talk now-^you have been very sick, 
l and you must be quiet.” 

“But you have come back to me?” he said, 
faintly. 

“Yes,” sho answered. 

She bent oyer, as sho spoke, and pressed a 
kiss on his forehead, and he lay quietly, con¬ 
tentedly for tho next hour with his hand in 
hors. 

Every day ho gTew stronger, and blessed the 
sickness which had brought back to him his 
greatest treasure. Une read or talked to him 
every morning as ho could hear it ; but ha always 
sent her away before Bhe got tired, ns he said; 
for he well knew how her continual watching 
must liavo wearied her. And Une? She thought 
she should never be tired again. 

And one bright June morning, there was a 
quiet little wedding at St. Paul’s, and Richard 
Gray took home his bride. And whenever, in 
after years, Mrs. Gray was asked her opinion of 
so-called “strong-minded women,” Bhe always 
gave it frankly, and assured her questioner that 
the only true woman is sho who is content with 
the lot God gives her, who never assumes duties 
which are not her own, or strives to be other 
than what she is—a woman. 
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SHE WOULD BE A HEROINE. 


BY FUAKK LKE BENEDICT. 


Btbbybody is tired of living —-you are, bo am 
^ and so are our neighbors; nevertheless, if wo 
▼ere told that we must die to-morrow, how dif¬ 
ferent things would look, and the ones who had 
been loudest in declaring their contempt of all 
wthly joys, would be the most ferocious in 
their moans at the idea of renouncing them. 

gusan Carter—I beg pardon for her ugly 
n*me, hut I was not her god-father—was miser¬ 
able among the rest; more miserable than any¬ 
body in the world, she thought; just as you and 
I haro done & score of times, and shall again. 
We are as great fools os Susan, as mankind in 
general, only we do not believe it any moro than 
Susan did, or than do the people whoso follies 
we can discern so plainly from under the beam 
in our eye3. 

Susan was eighteen— an immense age in this 
era of the world, particularly in the blessed por¬ 
tion of it where the angel of life has Bet us down. 
8 manwns pretty, but that did not satisfy her; 
ohe had bright eyes and red cheeks—Bhe longed 
for orbs which possessed a “mournful meaning” 
and the delightful pallor described in romauces. 
She was ridiculously healthy in spite of herself— 
«he desired to lio awake at night, to watch the 
stars out and so on, and she nover could. Sleep 
would come, appetite would follow the next 
morning; and if Susan tried to go without her 
breakfast and be sentimental, the consequence 
was that she had what the doctors called a 
colic, and was forced to swallow camphor drops 
instead of weaving magnificent visions. 

She had but lately returned from boarding- 
school, where she had spent so many years, that 
her mother, as is too ofton the case, really knew 
Tery little of her child's character. Butin most 
dungs, Mrs. Carter was a remarkably sensiblo 
woman; Blightly satirical, perhaps; somewhat 
hnpatient of folly; yet kind, warm-hearted, and 
devotedly attached to her daughter. 

Susan was beset with a passion for becoming 
• heroine—she wanted her life to go on like a 
three volume romance: nothing less would an- 
*wer. ^ The materials were eadly wanting and 

usan a invention at fault. She had been happy 
4 c bild, her mother was wealthy, her home 
P Meant: It really was a hard struggle against 
** dy to twiBt existence into tho shape sho 
wished it to assume. 
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Susan had been educated as all girls are in 
i boarding-schools; probably tho hardest study 
| she did was over the surreptitious novels hidden 
; away in trunks and all manner of safe places. 

Her intimate friend was woll adapted to the 
: task of cultivating Susan’s romance, and she 
: had omitted no instruction which it was in her 
; power to give. 

She was a year older than Susan. She had 
I been sent to school to break up a lovo affair, of 
; course: there was not a girl but knew it in less 
; than three days after her arrival and worshiped 
| her accordingly. 

No plummet could have sounded tho depths 
of the misery which Miss Josephine Mapes had 
endured. She was old in grief, had a heap of 
; ashes whero her heart ought to have been, an 
immense tomb-stone on top; and all manner of 
restless creatures, blighted memories, thwarted 
affections, and every other sort of uncomfort¬ 
able ghost, made a promenade ground of her 
bosom and tore at her soul with their icy fingers. 

She made a confidant of each girl in the 
school under terrible vows of eternal secresy— 
sho drove them nearly frantic by shrieking in 
the middle of the night—sho tried to tumble 
; out of windows and poison herself with red 4 , 
jink and slate-pencils. There was nothing she 
; omitted which could have won applause, and 
j her companions idolized and reverenced her as 
; it was their duty to do. She glided about, among' 
: them, but not of them, indifferent to amusements 
| or study, not to be allured by pound-cake or 
pies, a moral desert, a stricken tree, a living, 

: breathing novel, who without hesitation allowed 
herself to bo read and pitied. 

Sho made Susan her chief friend; they were 
: inseparable during the mouths that Miss Mapes 
remained in the institution. She told Susan 
I every event of her life—she went back to her 
I desolate childhood—sho detailed tho cruelty of 
; her step-mother. At last she came to Herndon, 
tho lover from whom sho had been torn by the 
| iron hands of tyrannical parentfl. 

Here I pause; I cannot do the subject justice. 

The effect which such companionship had 
: upon Susan can readily be imngincd. Sbe re- 
• turned home determined, at any cost, to become 
; a heroine. She put her natural good Benso aside, 

: and converted herself into the most impossible 
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object that the teachings of Miss Mapes and her ^ real life—let your aoul expand its Tings," 
novels oouM invent. $ and bo on for fourteen mortal pages of miiaj 

These things dawned gradually upon her £ metaphors and wonderful counsels. Upon the 
mother’s mind, and filled her with more grief $ fifteenth page she reached the recital of ho 
and consternation than- she chose to express. $ own sufferings, which she took from their coo- 
8 he tried to reason with Susan, but finding that^ mencement—back in the desolnto childhood- 
useless, she could see no better way than to let $ and related to the blighted present. The twenty- 
the fever reach its crisis, taking Buch measures jj fifty page contained vague and terrible hints 
as suggested themselves to prevent the girl from j| “that death was near the writer, and had sent 
becoming ridiculous before the world. $ Truth before as a messenger,” and Susan rad 

SuBan was hound to have an aim in life—she £ on to the thirtieth page, when she was obliged 
would mould her destiny into something new | to drop the letter, leaving the half still nnrad, 
and strange 1 She wanted a career—space—* and give way to a buret of tears and symp** 
glory—action, and the Lord knows what beside. I thethic anguish. 

Her mother mildly advised that she should $ The novel was commenced. Susan concluded 
try some daily occupation—sweep a room, or i to let the plot take care of itself, and Tent to 
do plain sewing. Susan scouted the idea— \ work to bring her heroine upon the stage, and 
nothing but performing the impossible could l get the hero down on his knees without loss of 
satisfy the cravings which the confidences of \ time. 

Miss Mapes had roused in her soul. \ She had been engaged for several days upon 

She tried to turn her mother into a tyrant, j her labors before she concluded to take ha 
such as’Josepbine had pictured her parents, but | mother into her confidence. At last the desire 
Mrs. Carter declined utterly to piny the part, :> to be appreciated, to hear herself praised, con- 
and insisted upon being affectionato and for- J quered all other feelings. So one day, when 
bearing. ;i Mrs. Carter entered the room, and asked the 

When that failed, Susan for a time concluded \ causo of her constant occupation, Susan re- 
to find sympathy in her mother’s companion- i* vealed the whole and waited to see her parent 
ship; Mrs. Carter thought that safer than to ji burst into a flood of happy tears, or do some 
have her seek sympathy elsewhere, so she list- \ thing proper for a sentimental mother upon 
ened to her confidences, and endeavored to make j; hearing a Becrct of Buch importance, 
her see things through a less distorted medium; Susan was ready to respond exuberantly, 
she might as well have tried to make a man in l however the love and admiration might be dis- 
the nightmare believe he was not being ridden «| played, and she shrunk into herself like a kg* 
by a demon with Beven heads! j; sitive plant, or any other poetical thing yoa ' 

At last Susan took up authorship. Josephine prefer, when her mother said, 
had Baid that her soul was full of undeveloped “Oh! my dear, are you going to odd nnotta 
genius, it Bhould bo kept silent no longer. 5 to the list of young lady scribblers? I though 
She began at once—no little poem—no slight ? you were os tired of them as I am,’* 
sketch—not she! Her nature despised maga-^ Susan looked injured and grieved, 
tines and abhorred newspapers; In nothingI cbs j “If I had thought you could treat meinthii 
than a thick dollar volume, with very fine print S manner, mamma, I should have kept my semt 
■ and as little margin as possible, could her spirit i to myself.” 

obtain release. 5 “Please call me mother; you are not a baby, 

She Bhut herself up in her room, shook down 5 and English is your natural language. Bui 
her hair, placed her writing materials upon the jg about novel writing—the honest truth is.Suua, 

1 table, and began to pace the floor and arrange ;»I doubt your powers. You can enjoy fine poetry 
•her plot. But the ungrateful plot refused to \ or a pretty romance, but I do not believe tW 
be arranged—the characters would not present \ you possess genius; and certainly, my chili 

• themselves distinctly to her fancy. i you would not wish to write a book tbatcouM 

She sat down and wrote a long letter to \ only take a retired place among the hopeto 
Josephine, detailing her plans and asking for \ mediocrity which has flooded our country with 
a Bpeedy answer and ocetfns of sympathy. The > so much trash?” 

response came before the first line of the novel i Susan longed to burst forth in an 
was written, and it gave Susan all the encour- < tirade, and quote passages from Miss 
agement she could have desired. \ letter; hut somehow, with her mother’s seonlk 

♦ “Burst your shackles,” wrote Miss Mapes; 5 gray eyes and somewhat quizzical smile W 
* “be no longer a butterfly—rush forward to the S upon her, she found it difficult to get up heroic* 
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She murmured—it would never do to write 
muttered, although that is always the plain 
English of the dove-cooing-expressive -word— 
something about desiring sympathy, soul free¬ 
dom, and several other trifles, which American 
women pine for so much at present, and the 
road to which, judging from their conduct, leads 
through all sorts of dangerous places and ridi¬ 
culous adventures. 

“Every girl writes poetry,” replied Mrs. Car¬ 
ter; “but the sensible plan is to burn it when 
written. However, read me a few pages of your 
novel, Susan; if you have any literary talent, 
rest assured I shall be the first and readiest to 
acknowledge it.” 

Susan blushed and hesitated, but at length 
took np her manuscript and began to read. 
Her mother did not laugh, although she would 
have, given the world to have done so; and 
Susan hurried on, believing that her parent 
was touched and growing quite tearful herself 
over her heroine’s misfortunes. 

When she paused and looked up, Mrs. Carter 
answered the questions in her face, quietly, but 
with no unkindness. 

“Authorship is evidently no more your fate, 
Busan, than it was mine. Take that one expres¬ 
sion, ‘The very fountains of her being coagu¬ 
lated at his words!’ My dear child, if you can’t 
compose better sense and better English than 
that, the money X have spent has been sadly 
WMted. Put your manuscript away—a few ] 
months hence you will blush for it. You have 
raised yonr characters all on Btilts, people can’t j 
go through the world upon such elevated heels. 

I don't mean to be harsh, but since you ask my 
opinion, I must tell you that your story is only Ij 
laughable; but let it console you to know that 
I once wrote things just as ridiculous.” !■ 

Susan threw aside the manusoript in despair. ;> 

“Oh! mamma-” !; 

“Mother, if you please.” S 

"How unsympathizing you are! Josephines 

views me so differently—she believes in my $ 
talent-.** 5 

“That was your intimate friend at school?” 
"Yes; a noble, darling girl! Such a letter 
43 she wrote me only a few days Bince, so full 
of sympathy and tender counsel.” 

"Let me hear portions of it, will you?” 

Susan was determined to soften her mother, ! 
jho novel had failed to accomplish the work; j 
hut Josephine's letter could not help but touch ■ 
her to the heart. 

She took the epistle from her desk. Mrs. j 
trier shuddered as Bbe saw the innumerable 
wte. Susan turned to the passages where I 


; the writer detailed her own experience; the 
| tears came into her eyes at the first words. 
She read the story of Josephine’s joyless child¬ 
hood, her after affections; she reached the heart¬ 
rending paragraph which began, 

44 The mildew of grief has blightod my soul—” 

“Hot milk will tako it out of linen,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Carter; “she had better try the 
remedy.” 

Susan thrust as many pages of the letter-as 
she could into her bosom, and burst into a flood 
of tears. 

| “What now?” asked her mother. “Why, 
J Susan, you are a second deluge! You will 
\ certainly drown our household ark if you con- 
^ tinue.” 

^ “Oh! mother, you will break my heart!” 

| 41 I’ll buy a strait-jacket if you will send it 

to your friend,” returned Mrs. Carter, coolly, 
[ “What an injury that girl has done you by her 
; romance and her pernicious advice! Indeed, I 
! do not mean to be cruel, but if you could only 
j see such nonsense in its true light, you would 
| be heartily aBhamcd of yourself.” 

■ Susan was speechless. 

j “Come,” urged her mother; “put by your 
| novels, give up the friendship of that girl whom 
I wiU charitably believe crazy, and try to con¬ 
duct yourself like a sensible woman. You will 
find mo tho best friend you could httve; I am 
quite young enough to understand your feel¬ 
ings. Can’t you trust mo, Susan?” 

“Call me anything excopt that vulgar, detest¬ 
able name,” pleaded the young lady. 

“Pool!” said her mother. 

Susan’s delicate nature revolted! Sho could 
have quoted Scripture wherewith to have anni¬ 
hilated her unnatural parent, only as well as 
sho could remember tho passage applicable, it 
threatened brothers who call such names; there 
seemed to be no Biblical prohibition against 
hard-hoar ted parents giving their offspring any 
appellation which gratified their cruelty. 

Susan did the next best thing which suggested 
itself; she went into a spasm of hysterics and 
swept toward tho door. But alas! the fates 
were always averso to her succeeding properly 
in any bit of tragedy or romance! 

She stumbled over tho hearth-rug and bumped 
her forehead against the mantle. 

“Amanda with a black eye,” said her ironr- 
mother; “that’U never do, my dear—you will 
find arnica and brown paper in my room.” 

Susan wept, and moaned, and made herself 
miserable during tho next two days. But her 
mother’s lecture had one good effect; she went 
back to her manuscript, read it over, really 
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gained a dim consciousness that it was less 
admirable than she had supposed, and ended 
by patting it in the fire. 

When Mrs. Carter thought that the girl must 
have begun to come to her senses, she went up 
stairs and held a long, serious conversation with 
her. Hut Susan was not in a mood to listen to 
reason, or receire mnoh benefit from advice. 

The acarlet fever of American-girl-absurdity 
was upon her in its full force, and neither allo¬ 
pathic doses or homoeopathic drops of counsel 
had the slightest effect. 

She desired to believe herself desolate, alono 
in the world. She would have been glad had 
her mother put any restriction upon her, or 
committed some act which she could have con¬ 
strued into oppression and tyranny. But Mrs. 
Carter refused to turn herself into & female 
Blue-Beard, or play the part which is given to 
parents in so many novels. ' 

She talked kindly, tried by affection to win 
Susan back to a reasonable feeling of duty and 
share of common sense; but Susan was away in 
her idol world, and preferred rather to listen to 
Josephine’s lofty precepts, than to acquire any¬ 
thing approaching child-like submission and 
obedience. 

They lived upon the outskirts of a large town 
whioh considered itself a city, out quite among 
the fields; and Susan began a system of long 
walks—solitary rambles, she called them in her 
letters to Josephine—dark hours of self-com¬ 
munion, with nature for her only friend. 

Of course, the correspondence continued with 
its former strength and rapidity. A ream of 
note paper did not last SuBan any length of 
time, and the epistles on both sides were enough 
to have startled their respective grandmothers • 
from their respectable graves. 

There was no subject they did not discuss, no 
feeling they did not reveal, breaking the harsh¬ 
ness of English with Spanish sighs, Italian { 
spasms, French groans, German growls, and in- j 


j Of course she screamed, tried to run, but 
i could not, and was frightened half out of her 
senses, as any other female would haTe beet 
jin the same position. Before the dog had« 
S opportunity to harm her, even if suehwashis 
j intention, a young man hurried down the hm 
» and drove the brute away with a thousand exe* 
: orations. 

I Susan had seated herself, really faint with 

• alarm; when she was able to think and tee, 

: she beheld a handsome young man bendingorer 
: her, offering her water from the spring in t 

pocket cup; and everything was so like a g«nt 
in a novel, that Susan nearly swooned from de¬ 
light. 

i Under such circumstances, could she do any* 
$ thing but fall in love with her preserver—any- 
j thing but blush and pale alternately, as she 
^ listened to his~ exaggerated self-reproaches for 
jj that which was no fault of his? 

\ Of course SuBan dreamed of him that night, 

\ and opened her heart the next day in a long 
? epistle to Josephine; but before that fair dim* 
j sel’s answer had timo to arrive, other events 
j; had occurred which turned the thrilling hour 
j into the work of destiny—Susan had met her 
5 fate—at least that was the way she turned it in 
i her mind. 

> The noxt day Bho was unable to visit the 

• grove, but the afternoon after that she wended 
; her way thither, and, by the merest accident in 
j the world—oh, no! what a miserable chronicler 
JI am—by the special interposition of destiny, 
; there was the young man again, on that oca* 

: sion without dog, or gun, or any other dan- 
J gerous implement or beast. He looked bo pale, 

bo sad, bo handsome, that any young girl would 
have taken him for an Italian prince in disguhe, 
and an older person would have decided nl once, 
that he must bo a third-rate actor out of em¬ 
ployment. 

They met, they conversed. Susan knew that 
it was improper, but for the life of her she 


terjectioos from every other langunge that was \ could not run away. He walked by her side 
ever conceived or taught by the high-pressure i part of the way home, left her with faltered 


system of a modern boarding-sobool. 

There camo a time when Susan’s rambles 


wordB and a glance that thrilled her being. 
Isn’t that told in a beautiful style? I copied 


were fraught with & deeper interest than they 
had possessed at first. 

Her dreams took an aim, a visible shape— 
she met with an adventure and she fell in love. 


it from her letter to Josephine. 

Twice again they met, but no longer by 
chance! Tho dark-eyed youth had found a 
voice—oh! such a voice! He told Susan that 


She had walked a long distance from home,: 
and was romantically pacing up and down a j 
pretty grove which Bhe haunted a great deal, i 
when a big dog suddenly sprang down a little j 
slope and appeared fully determined to put an I 
end to her troubles then and there. ; 


ho was alone in the world, wretched, a pining 
soul searching for its lost mate. He had found 
that other half—she was tho beautiful moiety— 
his queen—his morning-star! 

She might drive him from her—he know she 
would—he wanted her to do it—he wb 3 a pr* 
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mmptttoos stranger—no, not a stronger—their 
kindred souls had spoken—worlds could not 
Hpirate their spirits now! But as far as the 
mtlerial substance went, they must part! It 
yu her duty to drive him away—she would do 
it—he moat go—the river ran black and deep 
beyond the city walls—no, beyond the old 
brewery—beneath its turbid waters ho should 
find repose. 

A three volume romance compressed into a 
single paragraph—a valuable lesson to learn! 

gasan did not bid him go; she wept—she 
Altered—she turned to depart—he made a ges¬ 
ture toward the river— Bhe shrieked—ho fell on 
his knees—she sank into his arms—he called 
her Evangeline— Bhe called him Spiridion—they 
Towed to die together—but first they would let 
their souls speak and tell of a hard fate and 
fortune lost on the one side, an unnatural 
mother and an uncongenial home upon the 
other. 

The next day they met again for the purpose 
of bidding each other an eternal farewell—ho 
meditated pistols, she poison. 

Yet it was decided that ho should see her 
once more! They repeated Romeo and Juliet— 
he told her that he knew where she lived, and 
tsked only that he might come into her garden 
that evening, and recite the scene under her 
window. 

The fortunate girl had a window not like 
common ones, but draped in vines, and alto¬ 
gether romantic and picturesque! 

Yes, he might do that; then they must part— 
her mother would curse her—they must say 
firewell. 

That evening Busan stood in her chamber, 
ifler her mother hod gone to bed, dressed in 


^ “ ‘She speaks!’ ” said Romeo. 

| “Bow wow!” said Bose again, more ori- 
\ ginnl, but less musical than the lovers. 

•j “Confound that dog 1” muttered Romeo. 

^ “He’ll wake my mother!" moaned Juliet. 

I s Silence again—Bose concluded that ho had 
been deceived by a bad dream and laid himself 
down to sleep once more. The scone went on— 
\ the actors gained confidence—the moon shone 
!; more brightly—it was real—it was Italy! 

J “If but my brothers find thee here!” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet, getting nervous at some noise, 
l slightly missing the text and whispering to her- 
\ self, “Mother would kill me!” 

I The sound died, Romeo’s voice alone broke 
t the delicious stillness. They went on famously— 
t he came to: ’ 

j “ ‘ Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow- 1 ” 

i “‘Oh! swear not by the moon!’” said she, 

[ gave a strangled squeak, and added in language 
much more natural both for Juliet and herself, 

. “Oh, my! wliat was that!" 
j “Only a horse passing!” muttered Romeo; 

\ then burst out, 

5 “ ‘What shall I swear by?* ” 

\ “‘Do not swear at all-* ” 

! “That is very correct on your pari,” said a 
[whispered voice in the chamber; “don’t en- 
[ courage the young man in any such bad habit." 
j Susan could not even groan; sh6 fell back 
; from the window and lay huddled in a miserable 
: heap of fear upon the carpet, gazing wildly at 
; her mother, who stood near the door, wrapped 
> in a bed blanket, shaking her broad night-cap 
■ ruffle with smothered rage and laughter. 

“Enter Lady Capulet," said she, cool and 
| collected as. the spring evening. “I believe it 
: wasn’t my cue, my dear; but no matter, just lie 


i*?r moat becoming attire, looking.as much like 
JtiKei as ahe could manage to make herself. 

The full moon shono brightly and illuminated 
the garden, the Bpring flowerB sent up a sea of 


still while I do a bit of tragedy in my turn." 

All this had passed unheard by Romeo, who 
only thought Juliet had disappeared from the 
window before Bho ought, and stood waiting her 


perfume, and, altogether, tho scene was as 
heavenly as possible. 

A Bound below—the preconcerted signal. 
Susan leaned against a table, faint with excito- 


return, folding his doalc about him and kicking 
his heels impatiently. 

“ ‘What shall I swear by?’” he repeated, as 
a shape that ho took for Juliet appeared at the 


nsBnt A thrilling voice began: 


window. 


nt that never felt a wonnd! 5 

n i. ., what through yonder window breaks! 

It U the Kut, and Juliet Is tho eun! 

She moved to the window—dropped on one \ 
knee leaned her head upon her hand. 3 

'“Oh! that I wero a glove upon that hand!* ” ] 
cried Romeo. 3 

“Bowwow!" responded Bose, the dog, dies- j 
lorhed in his slumber under the back steps. j 
-‘“Ah, mol*» said Juliet. j 


He looked up—a voice very different-from the 
one ho expected called out, 

“Young man, if you stay there a moment 
longer, ITl set the dog on you—if you come 
here again, I’ll have you arrested i" 

Romeo started to run—his cloak caught in 
the branches of a shrub, and down he went 
with a fracas that roused Bose effectually. Out 
rushed the dog—Romeo swore and howled— 
Bose made at him—Lady Capulet leaned over 
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the -window-sill, shook her night-cap border, j 
and laughed heartily in spite of herself, so • 
tickled for the moment by the fan of the thing, j 
that she could not resist calling out, “A Mon- ; 
tagu, a Montagu! Take him, Bose; seize him, ] 
•Old fellow!” | 

A howl from Romeo—a growl from Bose—a j 
Bharp click sb when a tailor’s Bhears meet in ] 
thick cloth—a low moan from Juliet—applause j 
and mnoh night-cap shaking from her ladyship, i 
and then a grand tableau. j 

Bose holding Romeo by an unmentionable; 
part of his inexpressibles—Biddy in the side : 
door bearing a light and a poker—Jake, the j 
boy, on the steps, armed with a pitchfork —fcho i 
pioture suddenly marred by the quick breaking : 
away of Romeo—pursuit by Bose—a fence « 
scaled—dog called back, and Romeo safe. i 
■Whistle prompter—olose the scene—language < 
can do no more! j 

The next day Mrs. Carter made her own in- i 
quiries, and took suoh measures as she saw fit;: 
then she went up to the chamber where Susan j 
had confined herHelf, and held a long conyersa- i 
tion with her. \ 

But Susan- would hear neither reason nor i 
affection. j 

“You have broken my heart," said she. i 
“And, I hope, saved your reputation," re- j 
torted her mother, more bitterly than she had ■ 
yet spoken. : 

Susan rose—a great determination nerved: 
her. As she had just written to the mildewed j 
damsel, all was over—her lover could never ; 
return—he would always believe that she had ! 
brought this disgrace upon him—nothing was j 
left her but to die. i 

The plain English of all that was, Susan was : 
frightened at her own folly—she would not have j 
seen the young man again for worlds—but she i 
was determined to he wretched. 

“Mother!” she exclaimed, “I will take; 

poison!” i 

“The very thing I expected you to propose,” j 
returned the accommodating Mrs. Carter; “I i 
brought two hottles up with me—which will j 
you have, opium or strychnine?” j 

Sbe took a brace of ominous little phials from ; 
her pocket and set them on the table before Susan, j 
*‘1 will have Biddy get some mustard and hot j 
Water ready," said she; “if you should repent i 
after swallowing the potion, and want an emetic j 
handy.” j 

Snsan seized the bottles and dashed them i 
violently upon the floor. j 

Mrs. Carter polled out a horse pistol and a j 
bread knife. 1 


“Take your choice,” she said, sweetly; «i 
want this death done up in the most approved 
style; it isn’t every day one has a tragedy is 
the house.” 

Susan fairly tore her hair with rage u4 
shame, but she could not relinquish martyrdon 
in that way. 

“I will live,” said she. 

“Don’t inconvenience yourself on my u- 
count,” interrupted her mother. 

“I will live,” pursued Susan, grandly, “but 
far from here.” 

“In Borrioboola Gha,” suggested Mrs. Carte. 

“I will turn my talents to account,” nil 
Susan—paused to produce a proper effect, uA 
added, “I shall go on to the stage.” 

“The very thing,” Baid her mother, with* 
glance at the window which nearly drove Sum 
frantic; “your first appearance was succwsfnl 
in the extreme.” 

Susan disdained a reply. 

“Let me be at peace,” said she, bitterly, “I 
shall not trouble you long." 

“Anything you like,” replied her mother. 
“I have ordered beefsteak and oniona for 
dinner—shall you come down?” 

Susan swept out of the room and passed along 
the hall to an apartment that was Beldom used— 
a great barn of a place, where, as a child, she 
had practiced histrionics, and that was noworri 
as a place to pack all sorts of old trumpery. 

Mrs. Carter walked coolly down stairs; Soju 
went back to her room, armed herself with i 
pile of play-books and went into her theater to 
perform at leisure. 

She had studied twenty parts at least— 
Josephine had taught them to her, the mil¬ 
dewed female’s genius was universal. Saai 
went through Bianca and several other bin— 
she could not trust herself in Juliet just then- 
and, at last, got fairly afloat in the great seen* 
of the Hunohbaok. 

She railed up and down the room*-ri»» k* 

out an immenBo bag of coffee to represent 
Master Walter. She thundered and rznted- 
bade him bring on his husbands—break matches, 
and mode the coffee-bag Bhake from his found** 
tions. 

She reached the grand climax: “Do it, not 
leave the task to me," and paused, quite out of 
breath. At that moment the door flew open, 
and her mother burst in, so strange and app*D* 
ing a sight, that Susan tumbled over the coffw* 
bag which believed itself Master Walter, shocked 
by the horrible idea that her mother had gon« 
suddenly mad. 

Mrs. Carter wore a long, white dress- 
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evidently, on ordinary oconsioM, employed ns 
a night-gown—a red shawl was fastened about 
jjjf fraist and stretched along the floor in a 
train; her hair streamed over her Bhoulders, 
and upon her head was perched a gilt paper 
crown. 

8he took no notioe of Susan; she marched up 
and down the room, flinging her arms about, 
kicking her train, knocking over every light 
article that came in her way, stamping and 
ihrioking wildly a medley so furious and hor¬ 
rible, that Susan could only cower more closely 
to the coffee-bag for protection, and put up 
feeble Bhrieka, whioh were drowned in the 
volume and passion of her mother’s voice. 

“Blow winds and cr—r—ack your cheeks!” 
screamed Mrs. Carter. “Bring here a steed— 
taka off your night-gown (no, that’s improper,) 
get on your night-gown—Glammis thou aTt and 
Cawdor too.” 

Bang went two old chairs and a broken table. 

“Mother!” cried Susan. 

“Parents have flinty hearts—no tears can 
melt 'em—oh—oh! What, not one kiss at part¬ 
ing! Thy bones ore marrowless—so much for 
Buckingham, look on this picture and on that! 
That voice—thou art — a palace by a lake—a 
gir—r—rdiner’s son I Spoak, woman—yow, 
yowl” 

“Mother, don’t! Stop, do stopl” Bcreamed 
Susan. 

Bang went a brass kettle, two baskets of 
clothes and a Bmall cradle, one that Susan had 
formerly slept in; she sank lower, overcome by 
a boat of infantile recollections. 

“My foot is on the ploughshare, and I will 
hot turn baok!” howled Mrs. Carter, tossing 
her arms more wildly and lifting her voice an 
octave higher. “Blisters upon thy tongue that 
*poke such words. Did Borneo’s hand shed 
Tybalt’s blood? Fazio, thou hast seen Alda- 
bel—la! Go, hide thee from my sight—I’ll 
tpeak anon—my drops of tears I’ll lurn to 
aparka of fire”—sob—sob—great clatter among 
fcpiie of dishes—new BhriekB from Mrs. Carter, 
and a burst of genuine tears from Susan. 

“Mother, don’t! Oh! don’t—are you crazy?” 

Mrs. Carter stopped short in her promenade, 
dropped her arms, and said in her natural voice, 

“No, my dear, I am only rehearsing. I have 
decided to go on the stage witb you.” 

That last blow finished Susan completely. 
8he was sick with exoitement, faint from lack 
of food, and she rolled over the coffee-bag in a 
fit of hysterics which had no make believe about 
them, honest spasms really pitiful to witness. 

Mrs. Carter got her into her own room, un- 


; dressed her, put her to bed and sent for tho 
: doctor. 

j By the time he came, Susan was more com- 
! posed, but she really was unable to rise at all. 

; “Nervous,” said the doctor, shortly, dropping 
; her wriBt; “got nervous fever: brought it on 
i yourself, I’ll warrant: women always do. What 
; have you been about?” 

: “Nothing,” faltered Susan; she caught her 
; mother’s eye and retreated under tho bed- 
: clothes. 

“I know,” said tho doctor, “you’ve neither 
:eaten or Blept; oh! these girls! Just tell me 
; what you put in your Btomaoh yesterday.” 

• “I—I—don’t remember.” 

“Did she eat any breakfast, Mrs. Carter?” 

The lady shpok her head. 

“No dinner?” 

; “None, I believe.” 

“You ate something,” said the doctor; “now 
tell me what it was?” 

“A piece of candy and a bit of jelly-cake,” 
groaned Susan. 

“Are you an OBtrich?” demanded the physi¬ 
cian, sternly. 

Susan quaked with fright, but answered never 
a word. The doctor concluded his inquiries, 
gave such remedies as he thought proper, and 
went down stairs to have a conversation with 
Mrs. Carter, whoso special friend he had been 
for several yearB. All that time Susan lay cry¬ 
ing on her pillow, watched over by wondering 
Biddy, as she was mortally afraid of being left 
: alone. 

Mrs. Carter confided to Dr. Pierson as much 
of her daughter’s folly as she considered neces¬ 
sary, and the two debated upon the best means 
of curing her mentally as well as physically. 

The doctor was a widower, somewhere about 
forty, an eccentric, but exceedingly kind man; 
and ho had always felt a quiet sort of regard 
for Susan ever since she became a young lady. 

He determined in his own mind to marry her, 
fully satisfied that she would soon outlive her 
romance, and settle down into a very sensible, 
lovable woman, like her mother. 

But all those resolutions ho kept to himself, 
promising Mrs. Carter that everything should 
go well, and that Susan would rise from her 
bed altogether a different creature. 

The foolish girl!—don’t nod your heads ap¬ 
provingly, my fair and youthful readers, you 
have been almost as Billy yourselves—was sick 
for a month, but the illness did her an immense 
deal of good. Her mother proved a capital 
nurse, and Susan learned to love and appreciate 
her as she had never before done. She began 
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to see her past conduct in its true light and was 
heartily ashamed of herself. 

Mrs. Carter had great hopes of her, when 
Susan one day acknowledged that such was 
the case; but when Susan told her to take a 
great package of letters from the writing-desk 
and burn them, Mrs. Carter knew that the cure 
was complete; it was a bundle of Josephine's 
letters that she ordered into the flames. 

When Susan could sit up and drive out, she 
found Dr. Pierson bo attentive that she won¬ 
dered she had never discovered, not only how 
gentlemanly he was, but so intellectual and re¬ 
fined in spite of his oddities and jests. 

Mrs. Carter read to her a great deal, books 
whioh really benefited her; and SuBan shud¬ 
dered even to think of Josephine’s French 
novelB and Josephine’s counsels. 

It was now so late in tho spring that Bummer 
sent on her sunshine in advance. One day 
Susan and the doctor took a long drive out of 
town. Several miles from the city there was a 
pretty trout brook, a cascade, and other mar¬ 
vels that often attracted visitors, so a hotel had 
been built on the spot, which during the warm 
months was greatly frequented. 

The house was full then; Pierson insisted 
that Susan must rest in one of the parlors for 
half an hour or so. While she sat there, he went 
out, and Susan, exulting in her new strength, 
began to walk up and down the room. 

During her promenade, she passed the open 
doors which led into tho hall; some one hurried 
by—a tall man carrying a tray covered with 
glasses. Susan neither screamed nor fainted— 
her veil was down—the youth did not perceive 
her, and she gazed at him with a sort of fasci¬ 
nation; he passed through the hall and disap¬ 
peared. 

She had seen Spiridion, Romeo, or whatever 
name she chose to give him! 

JuBt then the doctor came bock 

“Were you going out to look for me?” he 


^ asked. “The carriage is ready. Come, if y OU 
$ are rested.” 

ij Susan took his arm in silence, and, on their 
s way through the hall, Pierson talked bo con- 
5 Btantly that he did not observe her agitation. 

^ “Did you Bee that stylish fellow with the 
•j tray?” he asked, in perfect unconsciousneu 
jj that Susan had ever before beheld him. “He 
^ is a little brain-craoked—was orossed in lore 


s once—been an actor, and the Lord knows wh&i 
\ else. 


I knew him in Hartford, and when he 
$ came here, a few weeks ago, out of money, I got 
i* this plaee for him; he can do the duties very 

!■_11_1 it.___1M_1_1_!! 


H well, and the women like his looks.” 
j Susan bit her tongue to keep from screaming, 


i and they drove away. Tho tears Bhe shed thit 
\ night in her mother’s arms were a pretty 
i certain proof that she had been sufficiently 
\ punished. 

i» Mrs. Carter and Susan made a little journey 
\ soon after; and Bomehow the doctor found it 
| necessary for him to take the same route at the 
\ same time. 

; SuBan enjoyed her summer thoroughly, and 
) returned so radiant, rosy-cheeked, and content, 
J that she hardly knew herself. 

When Pierson offered her his hand and heart, 
three monthB after, Bhe accepted them, not with 
any romance or sentiment, but convinced that 
[ she loved him and determined to make him a 
good wife. 

Mrs. Carter was delighted with the match, 
and grew so young and charming, that Susan 
wondered she could ever have wished for any 
other confidant, and could not sufficiently show 
her love and gratitude. 

All those things happened ages since, of 
course. When I last Baw Susan Pierson, three 
great boys called her mother; she would permit 
no namby-pamby names: and Bhe had grown eo 
stout that she could not have been romantic if 
she had tried. 
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SISTER AND WIFE. 


BY HARRIET NELSON. 


“A elnftil soul possessed of many gifts, 
That did love Beauty only, (Beauty aeon 
In all varieties of mould and inIud.) 

And knowledge for its Beauty; or If good, 
Good only for its Beauty.” 


It was a large, -low room, .whose quaint and 
comfortable air was that of a home-place, where 
for generations families might have gathered, 
ond experiences of household joy and grief 
taken place. Through the shadows of an Octo¬ 
ber twilight, a firo on the ample hearth Bhed a 
ruddy gleam. The polished mahogany furni¬ 
ture; the mirrors with their massive gilding; 
the silver of the white-spread table; and the 
huge "brass andirons sent back, each its own ' 
reflection of the dancing flnmes, so that the j 
room was half-alivo with fantastic fdinpes of 
fire-spirits. At least, so it seemed to the fancy 
of its Bole occupant, a boy, who Bat ncBtled in : 
one corner of a capacious arm-chair, gazing : 
fixedly sometimes at tho lights and shadows 
within—but oftener with face pressed close to 
the window-pane, into tho growing dimness 
without. By degrees, his passiveness changed ■ 
into restless impatience. “What can mako 
them so lute, Nancy?” asked ho, as tho opening 
door revealed a portly form and round, good- 
humored face. “Tho clouds are dark and 
heavy, and it will certainly rain soon.” 

“Not to-night, Master Roger; and even if it 
should, Mrs. Thorpo is not more than half an 
hour distant, God givjng her a safe journey.” 

“A half-hour!” echoed tho boy, drawlingly, 
as if the lime were a century in prospect, and 
threw himself back in his chair, to gaze through 
half-shut eyes at Nancy’s bustling movements, 
as she prepared for the expected arrival. The 
half-hour had hardly passed, when the sound of 
carriage-wheels was heard, and Roger, starting 
from his dreamy picture, rushed into tho hall, 
to meet Ills mother's tender though grave kiss 
with passionate caresses. 

“What do you think I have brought you, my 
dear Roger?” said she, as she threw back tho 
folds of her cloak, and disclosed the form of a 
child, whose sleep had been disturbed by the 
change of position, and who now raised herself, 
and looked around silently, but witii an air of 
timid distress. Mrs. Thorpe removed tho hood 
.and blankets which enveloped her, while.she 
soothed her with gentle words and caresses; till 


the child closed her weary eyes, and letting hr 
head sink against the motherly arm around he, 
was soon quite asleep. Meanwhile the bo? 
gazed with a puzzled expression into theUtde 
face. With its long, dark lashes fringing tbt 
delicate pink of the cheeks, and the short, bron 
curls clustering around the mild forehead, ii 
was pretty enough to attract an eye which hi 
already learned to be fastidious. 

So, while strangers watched her tenderly, ib 
little orphan, Bertha, slept her first sleep in tie 
homo which had adopted her. A few days be¬ 
fore, tho father, whose memory was liencefortl 
to mingle in his child’s waking and sleeping 
thoughts, only as a face dimly sees throughth 
twilight, had passed away from a life of strange 
vicissitudes. The remembrance of the motto, 
who lived only to see tho first smile on to 
baby’s face, she would never know. 

This autumn night, on the unwatched gram 
of those young parents, the slow rain was fall¬ 
ing, and never another to shed tears for then. 
She, in whose distant home by the bcautifd 
Rhine, her artist husband had found her, ml 
taken her across wido seas to breathe out to 
fresh, young life in a strange country-—he,whs 
bad lived long enough to see his drenms of its- 
bit ion, his strong hopes and purposes, pto-d 
one by one; upon whom disease laid itshici 
while the prize was yet fur off; the bosom of 
earth had received both to rest, nnd, Hncos- 
scious of them, slept their child in a stronger! 
arms. Mrs. Thorpe looked upon her, while tcin 
filled her eyes. Bertha’s father had been theia- 
timate friend of her own husband, whoso death, 
by a Buddcn accident only ft few months af> K 
their wedding, bad cast over her young spit 5 * 
the shadow of a grief which'could never jo?! 
away. In the dark, melancholy eyes of to 
boy, nnd in Bertha’s fair features, sbcrocilW 
anew the images of tho two friends in tto' 
bounding, eager youth, as she lmd first 
them. Why, she thought, had God called the 
swift from the race, and the strong fro® 1 * 
battle, leaving her to stand alone with notticr 
to support her, but the need of supports? 
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Olliers? In the days when her bereavement 
was new, Mary Thorpe had prayed to die; and 
over since, though she had learned to look with 
patience upon the end ns far off, it was with 
gladness that she felt her steps approaching 
thereto. Tet life was precious to her, for the 
i&ke of the boy, whose earnest, sensitive nature 
no one could direct liko herself; and now aho 
was almost rebellious, as the tics of her earthly 
existence were strengthened with this new child, 
whom God had sent to her home and heart. 

They are happy who have a happy childhood 
to look back upon. The departed grace of that 
letaon cannot indeed return, but the atmosphere 
of bland nod sweet remembrances make a per¬ 
petual summer day in the depths of the soul. 
Amid loving and peaceful influences passed the 
early years of Roger and Bertha Thorpe. The 
mild mother-face that watched them expressed 
no distinction of love between the two. The 
tame tenderly End tones checked the wayward¬ 
ness of the boy and the hecdlessness of the girl, 
and she herself could hardly have told which of 
the two was dearer. While Roger, with Ills wild 
impulses, his changeful moods, and “long, long 
thoughts,” called forth all the deep springs of 
her nature, and made her tremble alternately 
with joy and anxiety, she rested serenely upon 
the geatleness and unwavering tonderncss of 
her adopted daughter. Bertha was a shrinking, 
fond girl, and those who compared her with 
Roger called her a common child. 

But she was not so. With a character trans¬ 
parent as daylight, a keen sense of right and 
wrong, and a moral thoughtfulness beyond her 
years, one felt in looking upon her broad, calm 
forehead, and into the depths of her brown eyes, 
u if sages might drink wisdom at this childish 
fountain. Sometimes almost unnaturally seri¬ 
ous, she yet became, as she grew in yenrs, 
younger rather than older in soul—gradually 
changing the reserve that repelled strangers 
for a fresh and winning simplicity. 

Bertha Thorpe, who was neither handsome, 
rich, nor talented, was one of whoso friendship 
amny felt proud. Where she went, a genial, 
kindly atmosphero accompanied, as if good 
Angela guarded her. So Baid the blind woman 
to whom she had talked; so thought poor 
Martha, the invalid of many years, into whose 
bare, monotonous chamber a thoughtful one 
had brought comfort and beauty; so the school 
children whom aho met in her daily walks would 
ave borne witness, as they looked into the face 
for the ready word and smile. “Surely you 
■re a happy girl; you, who make everybody so ■ 
a PPyi n one of her friends said to her. 


^ And Bertha did not answer; while she con- 
\ Bidered, as often before, if she were indeed 
\ happy. Satisfied sho could not be, for her na- 
f turo was prone to exact more from itself than 
\ it had power for. Heights of self-sacrifice, 
depths of humiliation—these were what Bhe 
pictured to herself as duty, while her rebellious 
spirit clung to the pleasant things of common 
life, loved the calm and the comfortable—things 
“not too bright or good for human nature’s 
\ daily food.’* Between her aspirations and her 
^ attainments, there seemed to her a distance im¬ 
mensely wide, ns, perhaps, it seems to all whoBO 
desires aro high. 

5 If Bertha found delight in tlic humble minis- 

1 tries of life, walking on earth like one born to 
serve, her foster-brother went his way rather 
^ liko a lord, receiving all that the service of 
others might bring. W^th serene indifference, 

ho took lovo and fealty as that to which he had 
\ the claim of claims. Roger Thorpe had the gift 
\ of drawing around him whatever was beautiful 
i and pleasant, of keeping his feet unstained with 
common dust, his delicate soul uncontaminated 
with vulgar cares. Thoso soft, large eyes, that 
| seemed sometimes like full fountains of joy and 
| tenderness—need they be disturbed with sod 

I sights, deformities and woes? Need that sen¬ 
sitive ear, made for the gentlest of tones and 
the sweetest of music, bo annoyed by harsher 
sounds, by tho rude discords of wailing poverty? 

! No; others might join the battle; but for him, 

\ the student’s quiet retreat. Others might travel 
| tho rough highway or tho sands of dreary do- 
| sorts, but for him the slumberous shades, where 
j no rumor of fret and bustle could reach. In a 
* dreamy, self-absorbed quiet, tho years of boy- 
! hood passed. Now and then, longings for the 
[ great world came over him, not such as swell the 
* heart with great pulsations to try its strength, 
j but such as would be satisfied with tho applause 
j of men and the love of women, and tho intenser 
; joys of brain and sense. Tho mother was proud 
i of her son, always graceful and noble in man- 
: nerB, always ready with tender and beautiful 
| expressions of love, a richness of thought and 
: feeling expressed in more genial hours. But 
: when petty cares and household difficulties be- 
> set her, she turned with a half-sigh from hia 
; disguised annoyance to the deep-reaching sym- 
j pathy of Bertha. 

Between tho brother and his sister there 
! seemed no strong link. As is often true in 
: families, the outward tics that bound them 
| hindered real acquaintanceship of character. 
Roger, brilliant and fastidious, lookod dow«x 
upon his simpler sister as too much engrossed 
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in Bmall interests to enter into the heights and 
depths of his dreams; not knowing, hoy as ho 
was, that she, a woman, had attained some real 
heights, which ho should gain, if at all, only 
through much tribulation. Yet her sisterly 
cares were quite indispensable to him, and very 
pleasant was the thoughtfulness with which his 
lesser wants were heeded. Though this thought¬ 
fulness sought out many, was it strange if it 
did most for him whoso joyous freedom, often 
overflowing spirits and rare wit, made, as it 
were, very eunBhipeift the household? What a 
dearth, what a daflraess in the intervals when 
he was absent! '"What gladness when he re¬ 
turned, always Beeming so grown in knowledge, 
beauty, and gifts! 

On an October afternoon, “cool, and calm, 
and bright,” Bertha Thorpe was returning from 
one of her frequent visits of charity. Turning 
aside from the highway, she took a favorito path 
through the woods, trampling beneath her feet 
withered leaves and green mosses; the gentle 
murmur of the branches overhead mingling with 
the melody of the hymn she was unconsciously 
singing. Riding slowly along the wooded way, 
Roger appronohed her unawares. A pretty 
enough picture sho made to his artistic eye, the 
wild, slightly-flushed face Bet in a frame of light 
brown banded hair; eyes, which now beneath 
tho drooping lids, saw only the yellow carpet at 
her feet; a slender, erect form, clad in soft, gray 
hues, that though too cold for beauty, were yet 
in agreeable harmony with tho pensive grace 
of that autumn day. 

“Well met!” exclaimed ho, as she became 
conscious of his presence; “strange to say, I 
was becoming tired of my own company, and 
wishing for some one in whom to expend my 
raptures with this air and sky, the woods, the 
raro Indian summer weather. Now, confess, 
wero you not in a similar mood? Are you not 
delighted to see me, and especially delighted to 
be relieved of this basket, which betrays you 
tho Lady Bountiful of the neighborhood?” 

“To be rid of tho basket is well enough, but 
I was finding my own thoughts tolerable com¬ 
panions.” 

“Thank you! bettor than the present one, I 
dare say. But you are getting too soberly in¬ 
clined. Young ladies should not think.” 

“Indeed! What should they do?” 

“Sit still, play tho piano, pluck flowers, and 
especially look beautiful. Nothing makes them 
so uninteresting as thinking. You know my 
theory—beauty, tho first law of all things, espe¬ 
cially of woman.” 

i “That is very well for a youth with a twenty 


I years’ long experience of things. Don’t U 
surprised if Borne of us, however, rebel at you 
grand, first law, and choose to see our reasom 
a little now and then, even though it be unia. 
teresting;” and something in tho calmeyeiof 
the maiden shone like tho sudden reflection of 
flame in blue waters. 

“But now, to-day, we should none of cj 
think, you nor I, but keep quiet and feel It* 
! enjoyment of just living under such a sky, 
| breathing such odors, and looking into such 
t misty depths of atmosphere. And hero wen 
( you, moping along, as if it wero the dullest and 
\ deadest of the days that are coming, if the 
! thought of them bo not a Bin now. Sweet, mj 
: sister, be merry!” 

; “ How can I bo merry in such a flood os you 

; are carrying me away with. I can enjoy myself 
1 soberly now and then.” 

; “But tell me what you wero thinking of, and 
• I will enjoy myself soberly too. Anything but 
: enjoy myself alone to-day. I am in the social 
> mood and must be indulged. Let mo hear your 
! thoughts, whother upon ‘fixed fate, free will, or 
! foreknowledge absolute.’ ” 

| “Don’t laugh at mo, Roger; you know I c»u- 
: not bear to be laughed at. They were the aim- 
■ pleat of all thoughts. I was just at Mrs. Winn’i, 

: and Bhe, poor woman, is sad enough—a drunken 
: husband, an idiot child, and such a comfortlesi 
: home. Oh! you cannot imagine it!” 

“Don’t describe it, I pray you.” 

: “I was thinking how little I could do to re- 

| lievo her and several others quite as miserable, 
of whom I know. Then I thought of all the 
sickness, and bondage, and sorrow the world 
over—the great works to be done, ami the wise 
schemes to. be brought about, and wondered 
when there would arise those who have the 
means and the heart for it all. Certainly, 
human efforts can do much to cure human Buf¬ 
fering.” 

“Really, you are too much of a philanthro¬ 
pist, almost an enthusiast. The truth is, if these 
things are, they must be, nnd are not for us to 
cure. If we are to interest ourselves in all th« 
real and imaginary wants of our fellowz, that u 
the end of us. No tasto, no culture, no scholarly 
graces—only a company of wild dreamers about 
progress. Now this is a good, bright world, 
should every breeze come to us laden irith 
sighB?” 

“There are Bighs on the breezes, whethervt 
hear them or not, and though it is a good, bright 
world and we aro happy in it, I know others w* 
not bo —low, groveling creatures, who cannot 
rise above their care for daily food.” 
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“Doubtless there are such, and if we could 
raise them all to our own level, we would do it. 
y ott and I would go forth on our chivalrous 
mission and make a new earth of it. But as 
this cannot be, the next best thing is to make 
the most of ourselves possible, to become as 
great, as happy, as noble ns wo can, and leave 
what we are unable to Providence.” 

“That may be right, but I am afraid I should 
now selfish even in -suck a high endeavor as 
that.” 

“Not at all. Don’t feel it necessary to keep 
yourself perpetually restless. This fretting and 
grieving is quito useless. What we arc is of 
lastly more importance than what we do.” 

“Granted—then what am 1?” 

“A dear, good girl, who would make an ex¬ 
cellent sister of charity, if I could be so dis¬ 
interested as to sacrifice her to public good. 
But slnco you are my sister, you must be mine 
only, as long as you live. I can’t sparo my 
one.” 

If the downcast eyes of Bertha had just then 
been raised, perhaps there might have appeared 
in them some reluctance to this “shall be,” 
eome yearning of soul, the fluttering of a vague 
wish—who knows? She was silent for an in- 
fUnt, then said softly, 

“And what are you?” 

“To-day, a living example of the bliss of 
idleness.” 

“And shall be?” An earnestness unwonted 
flushed the gay, open face. Roger looked far 
away to the blue hills, as if from their heights 
they might give him the answer. 

“Row should I know? Something great, 
perhaps, After all, I am not satisfied. Bertha, 

I feel as if a larger life wero waiting for me; 
M if, without and within, a universe were wait¬ 
ing to reveal itself. But the oracles are dumb, 
wd we cannot hasten their replies.” 

Bertha thought often of Roger’s theory of 
life. Would it then bo best, as he said, to shut 
her soul from grief and want, to open its win¬ 
dows only to beauty and gladness, and let the 
peat world, which her feeble power could never 
more, go on as it would? But theorize as 
Bertha might, sho found this quite impossible 
in reality. To-day, Mrs. Thorpe was ill, and 
aoona could bathe her head, and wait upon her 
carefully and gently; no one could direct the 
Mrrants and attend to guests but Bertba. To¬ 
morrow, Roger himself had a headache, or a 
rtstleas mood, and his sister must sing, or read, 
talk; every one else had a harsh voice, or 
Mae accents, or teased him with Billy remarks, 
day, came, perhaps, a message from old 


Mrs. Blythe—her granddaughters were away on 
a visit, and could not Miss Thorpe spare a day 
to keep an old lady from utter weariness? And 
all tho while, she knew that blind Ellen Hale 
was waiting for some one to read the new poem 
to her—that tho sick lad, John Fowler, would 
remember her promise to come and talk with 
him of blessed Bible truths, and that Mrs. 
Winn’s haggard children were counting long 
days till the promised playthings came. Be¬ 
tween labored reasonings and the impulses of 
the soul, some become entangled, or wander 
into strange inconsistencies on the right hand 
and the left. But simpler beings find in the 
promptings and needs of every day the path in 
which to walk, while their doubts and question¬ 
ings are merely as clouds overhead. As true, 
strong principle and a generous nature led 
Bertha out of the influence of speculations, 
Roger generally turned his back upon them, ex¬ 
cept when it was convenient to invent a theory 
to excuse his indifference to all theories. How. 
pleasant were liis roamings in the enohanted 
realms of old poetry and fable! how nature 
bathed herself in the light of other days! what 
golden dreams filled the young man’s soul, of 
lands beyond the seas, of sunset beauties on 
ancient river and shore, immortal in history! 
A dreamer he went out into the world to seek 
his destiny. What would he find there? 

“I am growing old, Bertha,” said Mrs. Thorpe 
one day. 

“Never old to your children, dear mother,” 
she replied. 

“Look at me, my child. Do you not soo how 
the wrinkles on my face have deepened? how 
my hair is gray, and my step feeble? I am euro 

I have not many years to live.” 

“Do not talk of it; it cannot be.” 

“Yes, Bertha, let mo talk of it now, while I 
have strength. You know I have loved you 
little less than Roger. I have sought to bo a 
mother to you in all Tespects, though, indeed, 
it has been an easy task. I have a great request 
to ask of you, Bertha, and if you-cannot grant 
it easily, heartily, do not grant it at all.” 

“Mother, you know how easy it is for me 
to do your wishes. I can promise without 
knowing.” 

“I need not to tell you my anxiety for Roger, 
my caro lest his warm, impulsive disposition 
and carelessness of the ways of the world 
should lead him into difficulties. He has never 
had sorrows; he thinks &ere are none; but 
they must come, and how unfit ho is to bear 
them well! You are prudent, discerning; you 
are a woman and know something of what Rfe is;. 
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it is one like you whom Roger needs as a friend, 
A companion—almost a guardian.” The color 
mounted into Bertha's pale face, but she listened 
▼ery quietly, while Mrs. Thorpe went on. “Do 
not bind yourself by ony promise to me; but if 
Roger ever asks you to marry him, remember 
this, and let the thought of me come to help 
you decido between him and what, in some 
respects, might seem to you more desirable.” 

“Mother, I shall never hare such a decision 
to make. I am not one to be sought after, 
especially by Roger, who is like a brother to 
me, and who lores beauty as he docs his own 
life. I am not beautiful, you know.” 

“Not beautiful! let mo see.” And the smiling 
mother turned the blushing countenance toward 
her. “No, you are not beautiful, perhapa, but 
I never thought of it before. And why should 
you not be sought after? If Roger’s own 
mother, who is bo proud of him, thinks you 
more than worthy of him, of whom then are 
you not worthy? It may be I Bhnll live to see 
you Roger’s wife.” 

“For your sake, and for his own, I will ho to 
Roger all I can bo conscientiously, now and 
always. I promise that; remembering your 
goodness to me, over since I came, a poor, un¬ 
conscious orphan, to this dear home.” 

Mrs. Thorpe’s request awakened in Bertha’s 
mind the old questionings; and a sentiment 
regarding which she had never dared ask her¬ 
self, now rose with an earnestness she could 
not mistako. Yes, it was true that she did loro 
her foster-brother, unsolicited, unrewarded. She 
had once laughed at the idea—now Bhe wept 
over it. Once Bhe had told herself how un¬ 
womanly was such a dream-^now, unwomanly 
as it was, she know it was her destiny. She 
would have driven away love by mocking at 
herself and it; still it stayed. She taught her¬ 
self how vain, how impossible was all hope, but 
was not altogether hopeless still. Her pride 
and her love waged tho sternest of conflicts, 
and both were too strong for her peace. But 
she was glad he did not know—that no one 
knew it. “This is my secret,” said she, “and 
no one shall tear it from me. If I only need j 
not have known it; if, as for tho past years, I; 
could have gone on without suspeoting that j 
Roger was more to me than the nearest of kin j 
might be; that would have been well. But* 
since it is not so, I will do like brave woman of j 
whom I hnvo heard—be happy as I can be, j 
oonquer myself by long striving, and as I havo | 
not the love of one, live for that of all. God $ 
knows that this trial has not come through any j 
foolish imagination, any romantic dreams ot\ 


j mine. It has come to me unawares, and so I 
can ask and expect aid to bear and outlive it," 
So, if after this, something like a shadow settled 
over the live of Bertha Thorpe, it did not alto, 
gether hide the sunshine of her spirit, but only 
made it softer and more lovely. And whea 
t Roger wrote of new ties ho had formed, of nev 
[ hopes that wero rising like Btors in his horiion, 
of tho matchless beauty and grace of her to 
whom his heart was given—for his sake, Berlin 
was glad, and for her own sake, not sorrowfoL 
Wero there, deep within, no uprisings of envy, 
no thoughts that so and so it might have bees, 
and tho better for all? Wore there, as she gazed 
in a kind of trance into the still face that looked 
from the mirror upon her, no strong wishes for 
the beauty that might have won his lore, no 
half-scorn for tho gifts of a deep, earned 
character, an intellect strong in its Iota of 
knowledge, and a warm, full heart, all which 
failed to win what tho beautiful might claim it 
their prize? Wo will not wonder if the erO 
thoughts entered in for an hour—that firsthow 
of lonely self-communion. We will wonder »t 
the grace and faith, the peace and comfort that 
came in their stead, not for an hour, but for 
days, months, and years. 

Meanwhile, Roger Thorpe was living a nev, 
a charmed existence in himself and in others. 
Some know a timo in which a change passu 
over all things. Old, familiar objects wear t 
now aspect, and the soul finds itself amid the 
wonted faces and places, indeed, but all trans¬ 
figured, and bathed in a light as from strange 
skies. All growth is not gradual. There may 
havo been long preparation in darkness and 
Bilonce, but suddenly, as by one great leap, 
causes develope into effects, and the fruition 
long yearned for while dimly understood, reveah 
itself in an iustant. Like one banished from» 
celestial world, and remembering only by gleam! 

the inheritance to which he was born; bo the 
soul wanders hither and thither, seeking to 
own, till, at length, in some favored hour, the 
portals of life are thrown open, tho wealth 
which they incloso shines forth, and, in the 
glory of that vision, it is forgotten that sight 
is not possession, and that this is only wW 
shall bo. 

On a pure, bright Juno morning, a youth rede 
Blowly afong an accustomed road by the river 
side. Here was a man, who yesterday 1 
boy—a poet, who was yesterday a dreamer- 
Then he was poor: now ho was rich. HHherto 
indeed, tho world had given him what it calk 
good—wealth and such honors as his yew 1 
could claim. Naturo had done her p*rt or 
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Mm, giving him manly beauty and strength, 
tnd & quick, keen intellect. But -what were 
these or anything she could bestow upon her 
child, while she kept her motherly face veiled 
from him and baffled all his searchings? The 
youth of Roger Thorpe had not been a remark¬ 
able one externally. Removed from the neces- 
gity of personal exertion, and finding even the 
difficulties in the way of knowledge smoothed 
down as before a more than king, existence 
hxd presented only its softer side, and he was 
unconscious that there could be any other. But 
T&gue dreams of a life that should be more than 
this had kept the boy restless. While fortune 
had sung to him with flute-like tones, sometimes 
bis heart thrilled as if a trumpet called him to 
battle. The uncertain and disjointed syllables 
in which the outward world spoke, now and 
then gathered themselves into words and uttered 
the beginnings of great lessons. Like a dumb 
giant, struggling to express his tumultuous 
thoaghts and forming only inarticulate Bounds, 
bo looked the world. But as if some divinity 
had restored the power of speech, he now seemed 
to hear clearly. Tho veil had passed away liko 
a summer cloud, and nature stood smiling be¬ 
fore him, ready to open her infinite heart and 
apeak its fullness. All within and without ra¬ 
diated with new light, and he stood like a king 
amid his broad and fair possessions. Tho river 
lay motionless in tho soft morning sunshine, 
and in it the shadows of trees, hills, and clouds 
slept laxity. Light vapors floated away in the 
distance beyond the farthest mountain tops, 
ill the air was filled with bird songs, but gayer 
tnd more musical than birds, were the thoughts 
that in a kind of measured chime flitted to aqd 
fro in the mind of Roger Thorpe. So this is j 
what I was born for—to be tho interpreter to ! 
others of the new glory my eyes are open to, of I 
the new life that floods my soul. As if some j 
inspiration had made me a prophet, I seem to j 
Me the great purposes of things clearly. I seem i 
to know surely that I am one of nature’s elect, ! 
*nd that the beauty I have always loved is ready ; 
to drop into my hand. Now I can Bpcak, I can : 
write. 

Thus Roger Thorpe felt that all things bright! 
ind fair were his ministers, that all experi- ] 
Wee through which he might pass, would only ! 
c»ll forth new powers and make him greater « 
*nd happier. Large were the plans^he formed \ 
for himself, and Btrong the resolutions that j 
henceforth no idleness or folly Bhould como be- i 
Iween him and his great object, the culture of j 
jhe genius which he believed God had given 3 
™ n * ^eae plans were in no small degree car- 5 


\ ried into execution, and Roger Thorpe became 
| distinguished among his fellows for fine talents 
\ and scholarly acquirements. What ho wrote 
\ occasionally, was received with favor sufficient 
\ to satisfy him in his first endeavors. Those 
who worship intellect paid him homage, and ho 
f was a favorite in society. Few inquired how 
| much depth of heart the brilliant exterior 
1 covered. Any one of the fair women around 
him would reward his attentions with meat 
: gracious smiles, and bo flattered by his praise 
| without much questioning as to its sincerity, 
j It was agreeable to have such eyes rest upon 
I you in even a feigned admiration, and though 
t a suspicion would sometimes cross the mind 
| that they read more than you quite cared to 
| have known. lie had something of a passion 
; for the study of character, especially womanly 
| character, for sounding the depths of fresh, 
impulsive natures, and bringing the feelings of 
strong, proud souls under a kind of forced 
subjection to himself. Should not a lover of 
beauty find delight in these most delicate mani¬ 
festations of human life, and was it of much 
consequence if a few, more sensitive, found that 
their affections had blossomed under too cold a 
sky, so only one who was born a poet enjoyed 
their little hour of grace and fragrance? Cer¬ 
tainly, no one could bo more serenely uncon¬ 
scious than Roger Thorpe of wounded feelings 
or disappointed hopes. Tho need of love had 
never come home so closely to him that he 
could understand it in others. In truth, he 
was not aware that he received more than he 
gave—tho entertainment of an evening, the ex¬ 
change of thought and sentiment in a few pass¬ 
ing conversations. 

But for once ho learned to have lost his usual 
indifference and be conquered in his turn, nor 
was it considered cause of surprise when the 
most brilliant of belles and most accomplished 
of coquettes drew tho regards of the young poet. 
As a painter might dwell on a new-found work 
of art which approached his perfect ideal—as a 
sculptor might yield his homage to the purity 
and harmony of some marble form, so Roger 
Thorpe gave his artistic admiration to Clara 
Lincoln—for the time quite rapt from himself 
in his dreams of love. 

“So Miss Lincoln is at laBt ensnared in her 
own net,” said to her one of her privileged 
friends. 

“Nets are for lesB gay birds than I, ma there. 
Don’t think (hat my wings are too closely 
pinioned to fly when I wish.” 

“Mr. Thorpe is well enough, but those fine 
eyes do wondrous execution. Take care of 
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yourself and don’t die of a broken heart if 
your lover flies first.” 

“She is a weak woman who cannot hold what 
she has made her own.” 

“Every one thought him very devoted to Alice 
Jay. She, poor thing! is looking.sorrowful and 
ghoBt-like, and seldom goes abroad now-a-days.” 

“Is Mr. Thorpe responsible for a little girl’s 
fancies? You know he is the soul of honor.” 

“Honor means anything and everything, so 
I dare any he may be. * Still I advise you to be 
on your guard.” 

“I have no feara. In the first place, I under¬ 
stand him thoroughly, and know that ho will 
not caro to be free until I should choose. Then 
secondly,. I love him myself—just a little— 
enough to make it agreeable to try to please 
his wayward fancies; and I am very proud of 
him. What better safeguard could I have?” 

“Then I suppose you intend to put on the 
oharacter of a literary lady, ns would bo be¬ 
coming in Mr. Thorpe’s future help-meet?” 

“No, excuse me from that! Who now-a-days 
would care for the goddess of wisdom herself, 
if she were to come down to coptivato mortal 
man?” 

“But I see him very often talking with Miss 
Cushing, who has the reputation of being very 
profound for one of our feebler sex. She may 
steal Mr. Thorpe’s heart from you some day 
with her solid accomplishments.” 

“I have little fear of any ill results from their 
metaphysical dialogues. A half-hour’s talk with 
a clever woman is very well; but as Roger says, 
clever women are always most admired by their 
own sex. Did you ever know a bello who talked 
about books? The thing is an absurdity,” and 
Miss Lincoln smiled at the argument with which, 
for the thousandth time, she fortified herself in 
her pretty castlo of indolence. And so the world 
goes—perhaps she was not wrong. Need one 
seek every gift? If nature has been graciously 
lavish, why not rest content? Why should the 
royal lilies toil and spin? and why bright-winged 
birds gather into store houses? No art, no toil 
can impart the gift of winning love, and what 
can make lifo worth the living if love be want¬ 
ing? Can any tell mo? 

HI for those who have that bright gift, if, in¬ 
stead of using it for its own use, to make other 
souls good and happy, they buy therewith empty 
adulation and food for capricious vanity. Better j 
bo without tho blessing, which must, in the end,: 
change into a curse. 

A room in the heart of the city, which tho • 
din and roar of tho busy street reached but! 
faintly, and from whence tho sunlight was shut 


out by thick curtains, so that tho air of quiet 
and seclusion which reigned there, wa3 rendered 
more intense by contrast with the haste and 
glare without. Books in choice bindings were 
ranged along the walls; a few raro pictures hung 
here and there, and graceful sculptured fonts 
occupied niches in the apartment. The green 
carpet spread beneath like moss; delicate odors 
of exotic plants shed sweet suggestions of tropi¬ 
cal springs, and a mimic fountain threw its 
waters upward to fall again with a perpetual 
tinkle. Tho table in tho centre was strewn with 
papers, and, sitting by it, Roger Thorpe gazed, 
half-entranced,upon the delicately-penciled cha¬ 
racters before him. They were the last sheets 
of the work into which he had thrown all the 
enthusiasm and culture of his nature; which 
was a part of himself, a transcript of his own 
nature. This then was to go forth in token of 
the inspiration within him, a revealcr to others, 
as ho believed, of tho glorious fullness of natun 
and tho beauty of outward existence. There ij 
no joy bo full of enchantment as that of having 
accomplished something; brought into reality 
that which lived only in our own idens. Such 
pleasure we each of us know in greater or leu 
degrees in our daily lives; it incites to noble 
deeds, to heroic adventure, to long search and 
wise invention. But who knows but ho who 
has felt, tho joy of tho painter when he lays 
aside tho pencil and ga 2 es upon the transfigured 
canvas? Who could enter into the soul of * 
Phidias, as he saw the grand statue of Minem 
stand perfected beforo him, or of Michael An¬ 
gelo, as tho marvelous dome of St. Peters hung 
in tho firmament above. Not too small is 
humanity then to claim its kindred with Him, 
who looked on his broad creation, and behold, 
it was very good. 

Noble and beautiful Roger Thorpe certainly 
was, though you might fear the scorn which sit 
around his mouth—the indifference and pride 
that sometimes haunted his face. But to-day, 
contempt and indififerenco for/^others were 
merged in the satisfaction ho felt in the ex¬ 
pression of himself that lay before him. Think¬ 
ing not much as to how men might receive H, 
ho bad Bpent Bomo of his happiest hours upon 
it. From social life, from the claims of the 
world, from the smiles of his betrothed, he had 
como with always fresh delight to his self-ap¬ 
pointed task. So, was it strange if then he 
reasoned thus? They are wrong who say toll 
happiness depends upon love and sympathy. 
Suffering comes from the need of these, bat hi 
whose needs center in himself, will not fcw 
loss or change. Like the old gods, let us keep 
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ouraelves calm within ourselves. If our souls % 
ctn attain serene heights above the misery and j 
folly of the race, let us keep them with no j 
childish fear of the glorious solitude. Wo are | 
horn alone, we die alone—is it not as well to * 
lire, enjoy, work alone? I am happy; I ami 
growing into larger knowledge and thought— j 
what more is needful? Mother, sister, wife— \ 
those are dear names, but the highest life does \ 
not embrace them. With them—without them, j 
mine shall bo complete. 

A little time longer, and Roger Thorpe stood 
before the public as an author. Ono of the first; 
copies which he received of hi3 work, was Bent 
•way with these wordB inscribed on a fly-leaf, 
H To my sister, Bertha Thorpe.” Before he had 
time to know what judgment would bo passed 
on hia work, he was summoned to his mother’s 
lick bed. Very gently were the houra of her 
life ebbing away, and she was serenely looking 
on to the day, when she should be reunited to 
the husband, whose image, remembered in its 
brave manhood, was perpetually young in her 
muL Through the weeks before her death, all 
things in the household went on quite ns usual, 
and you would hardly have guessed tho over¬ 
hanging shadow, but for an unusual gentleness, 
a kind of solemn peace, like the twilight hush 
after the sun has set and before tho evening 
darkens. 

One day, after Roger hnd been dreaming, 
half-awake, half-asleep, in tho dim light of a 
November afternoon, ho roused himself ns his 
liater entered the room, and watched her with 
icarcely raised lids, while she moved quietly 
across the floor. It is a real pleasure to look 
at my sister, he thought—so quiet, so uncon- 
KiQng, and doing everything with tho least pos¬ 
sible commotion, as if she had fairy fingers. 
What a blessing she is in my mother’s sick 
room—she, the true child, rather than I! And 
* alight pang of conscience was felt, at the re¬ 
membrance, quickly expelled, of sundry occa¬ 
sions when filial duties had been too irksome to 
him to bo vory carefully performed. “Bertha, 
my dear, could you not sit still and talk just a 
few minutes?” said he, as she waB leaving the 
room, 

"Certainly,” she replied, turning with a 
smile, “I thought you were asleep. I am ready 
to talk or listen as seems good to you.” 

You have not told me what you think of 
*Vbook; now let me have your opinion.” 

A slight flush colored her cheeks. “I must 
k® 80 ya ’ m to anticipate th<Tcritics, and, 

® course, I could only praise in the very face 
°f the writer.” 


“Now, bo honest—your criticism is of more 
value to me thau that of all tho reviewers. 
Praise or blame—don’t be afraid, Bertha. Did 
it ever remind you of our childish days, when 
wo dreamed straiVge dreams, people^ the woods 
with our fancies, and made ourselves heroes 
and divinities?” 

“Yes, the book was very like you—it was 
yourself, Roger. How could it then fail to be 
pleasant to me?” 

“But judging of it impartially, throwing me 
out of the question—you can do that, Bertha, 
and with that keen insight of yours, you could 
not help doing it. I will not bo satisfied with 
any half-in-half answer.” 

“Then, Betting you aside; it is a book full of 
beautiful, pleasant thought and deep meaning; 
to be studied amidst the grandest and loveliest 
Beenes of nature, as one would hang upon the 
lips of an interpreter of some mystic tongue.” 

The dark eyes of tho young man glowed in 
answer to her enthusiasm—then he looked dis¬ 
satisfied. IIo was silent for a minute, bending 
his head low till the heavy brown locks shaded 
his dreamy face, almost perfect in its delicacy 
and grace of mould. 

“You have not said all, Bertha. No praise 
is to bo valued except with a spice of blame. I 
must have it.” 

“I felt one want in reading it—the want of 
intense, earnest feeling—of expressions of in¬ 
terest in tho great needs of our race, of con¬ 
demnation of tho sins and sympathy with tho 
faults of our fellow-beings.” She looked at 
him, as if fearful of offending. 

Ho said, “Go on, go on; I liko to hear yon. 
You look at everything from just the opposite 
point of view to myself. Did you know that 
we are perfect antipodes?” 

“It is what one might write in a perfect world, 
with no God, if that could bo. Now, with all 
the activities that make it such a grand thing 
to bo alive, I long to see you in tho ranks of 
those that struggle to push on tho better days, 
instead of trusting in their own creations, 
though over so beautiful.” 

“I plead guilty in part; if there is one word 
I hate, it is reform. What would be the good 
of my wearing out, vexing and fretting myself 
with the idea, that I must be a progressive man, 
pro this and anii that, always groping ii^the 
darkness in search of human miseries?” 

“One does not have to search long to find 
them in abundance.” 

“There is so much wniling at vice and folly, 
that people have forgotten what wisdom and 
beauty are. As Goethe—grand soul—says: It ' 
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is not by attacks on tlio False, but by tho calm 
showing forth of the True, that good is to bo 
dono. Only let ns be faithful to our own voca¬ 
tion; if thinkers and scholars, especially to 
that, and reforms will take care of themselves. 
I see you will not bo convinced.” ' 

“If I were Buro there were no lazy selfishness 
hidden under this charming philosophy!” She 
rose, and Roger, as he replied, moved toward 
her, 

“You must bo more merciful to us; every 
one in the world is selfish but my dear sister.” 
And he bent to look into her truthful eyes, 
while ho kissed her cheek almost reverently. 
After she went, he wondered if Bertha seemed 
to him quite like a aieter; thought, what if she 
were his wife, Bhe, the purest, noblest mind he 
had ever found among women. He concluded 
that, after all, eho was too cold for loving, too 
much of an enthusiast to give her heart to one 
man, and, perhaps, too simple and plain to make 
in a home the radiant Buoniness he wanted 
there. 

Under the frowning autumn sky, beneath a 
turf strown with the dead summer Iciifiness, 
MrB. Thorpe was laid to rest, and her children 
turned away, both sorrowing, though with a 
different sorrow. With tho one, sincere as was 
the mourning, it was not entwined with all the 
relations of life, and in a few months all would i 
be the same, inwardly and outwardly, aa if this 5 
grief had not been. But to the other, the loss j 
was one which, with overy new morning and ; 
evening, would seem to grow fresher, which > 
would force Itself upon her in her familiar ] 
occupations, her daily duties, her walks, her J 
prayers. Henceforth her way was to bo a i 
lonely one, with no more a mother, no more a 5 


shadows, and her whole nature filled with that 
quiet which succeeds the violence of Btrong 
feeling. He look her by the hand, and looked 
at her with on inquiring expression. 

“My child, you are too worn to plan ^ 
think! let me do it for you. What need of aaj- 
thing but rest?” 

“You know I am alone now, and must act for 
myself,” and she paused lest she might betnj 
herself. Roger was just about to say, “Mij 
not your brother act for you?” when a Be? 
thought struck him, and he remained silent. 
Was he then her brother? Could ho act for 
her? Must she not go her way alone? And 
what if she loved him better than as a brother! 
He looked at her with an almost cruel intem- 
ness, determined to read tho secret of her soul, 
if there were one. Tho face, drooping and tear¬ 
ful, baffled him. 

“Our mother’s generosity Las made me quite 
independent. Yet I want a home and something 
to do which will occupy my thoughts. Mn 
Blythe has offered me the one, and I shall find 
the other in teaching her grand*daughters.” 

“Bertha! pardon mo; but it is absurd! Be¬ 
come a teacher of children—the companion of 
a stupid old lady! Why not stay in this borne 
of our childhood till Clara and I are married! 
Then you know what a joy our sister would be 
in our household.” 

A slight quivering of Bertha’s lips did not 
escape his keen scrutiny. 

“You aro kind, Roger; but I shall be happier 
as I have chosen. And do not you see that it 
is best?” 

“It is best, if you will be hnppier; but are 
you not giving up your brother very coldly!” 

“How giving you up, Roger? For your own 


home on the earth. And the young spirit, as i sake, and more—for our dead mother’s sake, I 
it tasted tho first drops in that bitter cup, the jj could not do that. If ever you are in need of 


oup impossible to put away from tho lips, cried 
out in its desolation. To look forward to long, 
dreary months and years, and seo no joy in 


me, you will know I could not do it.” 

Roger said only, “You always do what ii 
quite right, BerLhn; but remember—we are 


any of them; to dream of a hnppiness that j brother and sister in our separation as muchu 


might have filled existence to tho brim, but j; 
which can never, never bo; to think of cheer- > 
fnl homes where smiling wives, mothers, and 5 
daughters dwell, and feel that thero is none \ 
such waiting a new inmate—this is not the least ij 
sad of sad experiences. Gradually, thank God, !; 
the sting of it passes away; each hour, coming \ 
darkly veiled, looks baok with a sweeter, calmer i> 
face; somewhere the wandering wing finds a * 
nest and a resting<place for itself. j 

“Will -you-hear my plans, Roger?” asked | 
Bertha, her calm face stiller than ever, her ^ 
deep, soft eyes darkened with only the wonted ^ 


we were in our childish sympathies.” 

She left the room, and (ho brief conversation 
ended, while he sat thinking, dreaming of whit 
might have been—of past joys, of the strong 
constant lovo he hud very likely suffered him¬ 
self to lose, and wondering if tbnt for which 
be had exchanged it would be satisfying wd 
true. After all, what did it matter, and why 
should the one or the other very much 
his peace? It was a pleasant thing to beloTtd, 
and Bertha was too sensiblo a girl to 
from any such fancies. 

A few days more, Roger and Bertha Thorp* 
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hid separated from the home of their childhood, >• 
from apartments consecrated by tender memo- 5 
ties of the dead, from the familiar scenes i 
there they had played in childhood and held fc 
pleasant converse in later years, from books \ 
ind pictures, trees and flowers, each of which j 
had Ha history written deep in their hearts. It J 
rts the threshold of a new era, and, looking \ 
hack from it, how fair, how sweet lay (ho past J 
behind them in its morning glory! Fresh and j 
dewy as the fields of Eden, free from spot or $ 
cloud, are the remembrances of days we have ! 
ipent with dear ones, after lover and friend 
hare been put far from us, and the brightness 
has faded from our path. But wo may not 
long look backward; though the past bids us, 
"Weep!” the present equally commands, “Act!” 
udthe future, “Hope!” 

The young author went back to the quiet of 
his Btudy, to the growing promise of his fame— 
to the Emiles of his chosen bride. For Bertha 
waited only a common-place routine which she 
had neither the energy nor tho wish to change. 
Mjrning and evening glided into one another 
in their monotonous round, distinguished by 
neither pleasure nor pain. She seemed a burden 
to herself, as she moved about from day to day, 
with a dull, dim longing in her heart, and a 

wondering if many weary weeks must so creep 
on, before earthly things should becomo to her 
the shadows which now they seemed. A lethargy 
erept over her brain, her step grew languid, 
time and epace, and all else indifferent to her, 
and one Bpring morning, at her self-imposed 
tut, hearing lessons drowsily repeated like the 
bom of bees, she fell asleep. It was a long, 
troubled sleep, disturbed by vague sounds and 
flitting phantoms, with sometimes a vague con- 
acionancss of life, or death in life. When sho 
opened her eyes again, weak as sho was, and 
•trtngo as all seemed, sho had come hack from 
tio gates of death to a new world. Flowers 
were budding, birds were singing; but the 
hopes in her soul, springing from Bomo un¬ 
known source, were fairer than flowers, and 
the new joys of existence were better than bird 
•° n g8. Now, in her mature womanhood, serene 
uidatrong, tho past love not blotted out, but 
living to deepen and enlarge the sympathies of 
her nalnro, she gave herself anew to her work, 
fhey were not great things that she devised for 
^Wlf; she did not talk to others of what sho 
w<mld do; she did not open nor carefully strive 
to Jude it. Her name wan not mentioned among 
tboie of the benefactors of mankind; tho ptablio 
praises as well as blames, indiscriminately, 
did not hear of it; and oven the few who knew 
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her, that is, saw her every day, ate, and walked, 
and talked with her, did not much understand 
that she was in any wise abovo them. Yet, I 
believe that Ho who sees truly, saw through the 
outward veil how His child was growing into 
angelic stature: in the welfare of others hor 
own becoming more and more merged, the old 
self-assertion and pride softening, and the dis¬ 
trust that had once brooded over her changing 
into comfort and faith. 

“What was her work?” That which is ours, 
each one of us: to keep alive tho energies of 
tho mind, to cultivate pure tastes and genial 
impulses, and to see to it that, with these, tha 
soul docs not become enfeebled or dwarfed. 
Expecting no greater bliss to crown her days 
than what the present supplied, sho sought 
those whom she could benefit by the power of 
her influence in word or deed, or by the alms 
which were less welcome than her mild presence. 
To her many owed the impulse which first led 
them to think of and desire an elevated, tru* 
character. And where neither her speech nor 
her charities could reach, her prayers, her un¬ 
spoken sympathy were given continually. 

Again Roger Thorpe was alone in his study. 
A Bingle lamp lit the pleasant surroundings, on 
which he looked, that night, with all a Cynic’s 
indifference. Many things vexed his thoughts 
as he paced to and fro; the brown hair falling 
over his forehead, and his lips curved with a 
emilo of intense scorn. That duv, tho dream 
of lovo of the past months had faded. Faint 
though it was, it had been something to him, 
and Iiis pride was wounded to know that ho had 
given more than he had received. Tho caprice 
of Miss Lincoln lmd wearied at tho devotion 
her lover almost unconsciously exacted, and 
one day, piqued by mutual reproaches, they 
angrily separated for the last time, and Roger 
had just learned of her new engagement. 

“Well, why do I fret? I nm myself etill; 
more than she or any earthly being could have 
made me, and it is ridiculous to bo disturbed 
by such trifles. That is the mind of women— 
fickle, feeble, vain, all of them.” Like a phan¬ 
tom, rose suddenly before his memory, a sweot, 
earnest face, bending toward him and with ques¬ 
tioning eyes looking into his. “Bo it bo— or 
be it not,” he said, shutting his eyes to tho 
vision, “henceforth I will look upon them as 
dolls, children, and give my Bober thoughts to 
something nobler. Neither wife nor child shall 
stand between mo and what I will yet do. My 
fate or rather my will has so decreed it, and I 
am quite sufficient to bear whatever ovil come* 
with my lonely lot.” 
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Roger Thorpe grew a cold, proud man, vainly 
ieeking the friendship of men and rarely sought 
by them. Those who honored his gifts feared 
his sarcasms. Only ono or two most similar to 
himself in tastes, and standing high in their 
profession of letters, found their way to him 
.and trusted him for an interest he did not deign 
to express. The reception his works met from 
the public tended the more to embitter him, 
stoical, as he termed himself. In a small circlo, 
they were indeed read and warmly praised, but 
beyond, no one knew them or cared for them. 
They did not come home to the experience of 
any but an elect few. No worm heart felt itBelf 
kindled into more glowing warmth; no humble, 
generous soul was lifted by them to nobler 
heights. 

And when the fame of the first days was 
passed, tho young wrilor began to ask the 
secret of his failure. People were stupid; the 
world was intensely practical. Homer might 
sing and Plato talk in modern cities, and men 
pass by on tho other Bide; so let his philosophy 
and his songs suffice the philosopher and the 
poet; so let another dream fado out of my fancy. 
Soon I may look upon things practically, too, 
and know what they are worth. Something I 
havo left, me yet; tho glorious heritage of na¬ 
ture, in itself, joy and beauty enough to keep 
me from mourning; books, best of companions; 
and the kingdom of my own mind. 

But there camo a stroke, worse than all 

others. A dimness gradually grew over the 
shining daylight, a blur ovor tho printed pages 
on which his eager eyes were wont to rest. 
Like a flash, tho truth at last came to him, that 
henceforth a veil was to rest between him and 
tho motherly face that had always worn a wel¬ 
come, that naturo would no longer smile for 
him, and all pleasant Bights be ns though they 
were not. Only a glimmering of light was left, 
and that, insufficient qb it was, seemed to make 
tho burden only tho heavier. Almost frantic 
under tho affliction, ho clung to the last hope, 
and when that failed, sunk into a melancholy, 
tho darker for that his past eiistenco had been 
so bright and joyful. To those who came around 
him with kind offers, ho replied coldly, for, in 
the universal blank, friendship was as little 
worth as all else. Pleasant theories, beautiful 
dreams, strong self-sufficiency, all had vanished 
in a moment. Amid hiB gloom, seeking on the 
right and loft for consolation, the resolve grow 
up, as ho had been alone in his joys, so to bo 
in his trouble, and to bear silently tho lot which 
it seemed no ray of brightness could over miti¬ 
gate. 


Bertha Thorpo sat alone—nn open letter 
Bpread before her, which had stirred her bodI 
to its very depths, awakening emotions which 
had long slumbered. Thus wrote the brother 
of her early days: “Once you said to me thu 
when I needed you, I would know that you 
would not give me up. I will not presume too 
much upon that, nor ask what you cannot be- 
stow; but now that tho hour of my need hu 
come, I would gladly believe that you are not 
indifferent to it. You know wlmt my affliction 
is; how I dwoll continually in an uncertain 
twilight, to which I sometimes think total dark¬ 
ness would be preferable. “When this first came 
upon me, I boro it with what fortitude I pos¬ 
sessed. Unsubmissive and sullen, I sought aid 
neither from above nor around me. But at lift 
my will was compelled to yield, and mj soul 
cried out in its loneliness for a support and 
helper, human or divine. Since then, I hare 
been another man. How I know not—but th« 
need of human lovo has como and makes me 
like a child again. Bertha, I once loTed you 
ns a sister; later, when I thought of you, itvu 
with a deeper interest, a tenderer feeling. And 
now I am sure that if any social joys are to 
grow up around my manhood, it must b« 
through you. It may bo selfish to offer yen 

the wreck of my former self; but from that 

wreck, there may, and with God's help and 
yours, there shall—arise a better life. So now 
I ask you to become to mo, if you can, dearer 

than sister or friend. I ask you ns roy wife to 
make my dark lot bright; to teach mo the meek¬ 
ness, faith, and goodness which make your own 
character beautiful.” 

Tho early fervor and freshness of Bertha'* 
spirit had passed. Sho had learned to look it 
things with more soberness, and this now cliin 
startled her. To go out from the quiet, fsnfi* 
liar Beenes to which sho had learned to cling; 
to give up the daily employments rendered dear 
by so many associations; to leave the work 
which sho had chosen for herself—was it pos¬ 
sible to give up so much for the sake of one! 
Yet again, she remembered the wish of the 
mother whose memory she held most dear; *hi 
remembered how darkened and dreary would 
be Roger’s lot without her; and withal the old 

lovo pleaded for him with a voice sho could not 
resist. So, in her mature womanhood, Berth* 
Thorpe took the name and station of wife, 
almost doubting whether it was for good 05 
that sho did so, trembling at the accompli* 
ment of tho youthful dream that had seemndw 
impossible to.bo realized. . _ 

It was in darkness of outward vision, 
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with mony misgivings as to his right to join 
his own saddened fate to the life which was 
worth so much as a minister of good to many. 
But the hope which encouraged him that they 
might work for each other, and together for 
those around them, was not a vain one. Re¬ 
turning to the quiet home of their early days, 
they seemed almost to have begun their exist¬ 
ence again, an existence which daily grew more 
and more fruitful in blessings, and filled with 
the light and joy of mutual love. Bertha found 
that in her quieter, and perhaps narrower sphere, 
there need be no narrowing of her affections; 
that in the tender care and constant sympathy 
she gave one, there was no lack for all who had 
need. 

Though Roger Thorpe had many hard lessons 
yet to learn—though the long, constant pres¬ 
sure of the burden laid on him sometimes chafed 
and fretted his spirit; yet he found a peace and 
substantial satisfaction in his present lot, which 
all his day3 before he had never known. The 
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\ love mingled with something liko deepest rever- 
J ence, with which ho regarded his wife, seemed, 
i of itself, in tho daily response it met with, enough 
\ to make happiness perfect. But beside this, his 
\ soul had opened to behold the great relations 
c which bind together all God’s creatures, to know 
v that for tho noblest and largest culture, there 
; must be wide out-going sympathies and willing 
• labors and sacrifices for human weal. 

; A new inspiration showed itself too in what 
| ho wrote, and men began to recognize his power 
; and delight in yielding to its influence. And 
though a largo popularity or long fame may 
never bo his, yet doubtless many a good deed 
and true feeling will grow from the earnest and 
beautiful words he has spoken in tho world. 
Like tho pilgrim’s, hi3 way down into the valley 
of humiliation was rugged and thorny, but ho 
finds there the air pure and balmy, tho sunshino 
clear, and tho turfy meadows bright with blos¬ 
soms. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Lawrence called upon us tbo next day: that J 
h, he came to the house and inquired for Mrs. i 
fcnnisou, without ono word regarding the rest \ 
of the family. Mr. Lee was sitting in the square \ 
balcony when the gentleman rode up, and cast ; 
imeaning glance at Jessie, os if he felt certain ! 
that the visit was for her. She shrunk from his • 
look with something like affright; and when the j 
arrant came up with word that Mr. Lawrence j 
ruin the drawing-room, waiting for Mrs. Den-) 
niiOD, she gavo mo a look of wild reproof, as if ^ 
I had been the cause of hi 3 evident displeasure. ^ 
Mr. Lee Bat with his eyes upon her; and when s 
Mrs. Dennison came from her chamber, the ex- $ 
prusion of his face became so like that which ^ 
pained mo in Jessie’s, that I could not escape \ 
the idea that both suffered from the same cause. \ 
Ihe shock of this thought made me tremble. It v 
hadnerer fastened upon me as a reality before. \ 
Why did I turn so faint ? Why did my soul rise \ 
up in fluch bitter protest? God help me, I am i 
not wise enough to answer; the tumult of trou- j 
ble within me was something I had never, till; 
then, experienced. Still the idea was a terrible i 
one. How could a woman of right principles ; 
feel otherwise? Thus I explained it away, and i 
soothed mjself into a belief that any true-hearted < 
person living in that family as I did must have j 
felt like sensations. ; 

These thoughts made roe dizzy. When I could j 
see clearly again Jessie was gone, and Mr. Lee j 
sat a little more upright in. his ohair, looking i 
b&rd at the floor over the top of his book. I was \ 
those stern eyes were not turned on me. j 

Mrs. Dennison came sweeping out of her ! 
chamber, leaving a scarcely perceptible per-1 
kme in the hall as Bho passed. She did not; 
observe me, for I Bat a little out of range from : 
^6 door, and evidently was not conscious that j 
Ir. Lee was looking after her. She caught bis ; 
fUnee, however, in turning to go down stairs, J 
P*nsed abruptly and came back as if she were j 
to explain something; but again she stop- i 
P short on seeing that I occupied a seat which 
WQmanded the balcony, and saying hastily, j 


“Oh! I thought Miss Jessie was here;” went 
down the hall again evidently discomfited. 

Mr. Lee resumed his volume, but there were 
no signs of reading. He simply looked hard at 
the page without turning it over, and gnawing 
at his under lip with a kind of ferocity I had 
never witnessed in him before. I was getting 
Badly nervous, and felt a painful sensatiou in 
my throat; what was all this coming to? What 
did it mean? 

I left the balcony and went up to Mrs. Lee ? s 
chamber; here everything was pure and quiet. 
The invalid lay upon her couch reading; one 
slender and almost transparent hand rested 
upon the opposite page to that which she was 
reading. It started like a frightened bird ns I 
came in, and she turned her head with one of 
those heavenly smiles I have mentioned. But 
the face clouded over in an instant. Evidently 
Martha Hyde was not the person that gentle 
invalid had hoped to see. ** 

I went up to the couch and sat down on the 
low scat at its head. She handed me the book 
with a smile, saying that it made her eyes ache. 
“Would I read a little till Mr. Lee came up?” 

She said this languidly, and there was a 
Btrangc look about her eyes as if they had 
been overtaxed. I received the volume, but 
fell into thought with it in my hand, forgetting 
that her eyes were upon me. 

“What iB the matter?” she said, touching me 
with her shadowy hand. “Has anything gone 
wrong? No bad news about our young friend, 
I hope.” 

“No,” I answered, starting; “I have not 
heard from him this morning.” 

“Well, what is it then? You look strangely 
as if something had frightened you.” 

“Do I? No, indeed, nothing has frightened 
me.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, with a little hesitation, 
“you are getting anxious about me; these heavy 
feelings that hang about my head in the morn¬ 
ing are a little depressing, I don’t really know 
what to make of them.” 

I looked at her anxiously, there certainly waB 
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a singular expression in her eyes which made 
me thoughtful. She went on in a soft, dreamy 
way, ns if talking to herself. 

“Then X used to sleep so lightly. It was a 
great affliction—that state of semi-wakefulness 
which left everything unreal, but was not sleep; 
now I fall into such profound slumber, but it 
gives me less rest than the other state; and I 
awako with the Bensation of a person who has 
beeu struggling hard through the night,” 

“But this may ariso from opiates.” 

“Opiates! Indeed, you know that I never 
take them, Miss Ilyde.” 

I answered with some Burpriso that I had ac¬ 
counted for tlio strange feeling which oppressed 
her, by the idon that it must be something of 
that kind; but omitted to say that Mrs. Denni¬ 
son had bewailed to me the habit of taking pre¬ 
parations of opium which Mrs. Lee had fallen 
into. 

The invalid seemed a little hurt by this sug¬ 
gestion, and said over and over again in her 
sweet way, 

“No, no, Miss Hyde. It must bo terrible pain 
which can force me to take these things; and 
thanks to Him and to all the loving care around 
me, I do not suffer greatly.” 

“Still you are changed, dear lady,” I said. 
“ How, I cannot explain; but in your lace I find 
that look of struggle which you complain of.” 

“It is oppressive,” she said, putting a hand 
to .her forehead, “and I am afraid makes mo 
but dull company; Mr. Leo is not hero quite so 
much as usual: or is that a sick fancy, Miss 
Hyde?” 

I answered with a tremor in my voice, for her 
earnest look troubled mo, that we all thought 
quiet better for her even than the pleasant ex¬ 
citement which his company might bring. 

Sho shook her head, and observed with ono of 
her touching smiles, “That it did not help the 
flowers to keep back the dew when they thirsted 
for it.” 

I had no answer; all my petty evasions, 
against her affectionate entreaties were like 
straw flung on the surface of a brook; I had 
no heart to attempt more. 

Sho had fallen into silence, and lay shading 
her eyes with ono hand, when Mr. Leo oamo in 
with a heavy, ringing step, and a cloud on bis 
face. His wifo started up, and her eyes sparkled 
as she held out her hand. 

“Were you asleep? Have I disturbed you?” 
he Baid, abruptly. 

“Oh! no, that is impossible, I think,” was 
her gentle reply; “but—but you look troubled. 
What is itr* 


\ “Troubled? Do I? Nothing of the kind. Hot 
fo nciful you are, my dear! What Bhould an; 0 f 
[ us have to do with troublo?” 

\ “ Not while wo are together,” she said, touch- 

! ing the seat I had abandoned with her hand, 
thus delicately inviting him to her side. 

But he strode to the window and looked out. 
t Just then I heard voices in the garden. It waa 
I Mrs. Dennison calling aloud for Jessie. 

| “Jessio, Jessie, darling, where have you hid- 
: den yourself? Here is some one wishes to see 
; you.” 

; The voice camo ringing up clear and distinct; 
: Mr. Lee heard it, and the frown grew lighter 
! upon his forehead. Directly a light step cams 
■ up the stairs, and Mrs. Dennison entered the 
; chamber without waiting for her knock to he 
: answered. 

| “Where is Jessie?” she cried, all cheerfulness 
; and animation; “sho is wanted, and I nm quite 
; out of breath searching for her in the garden, 
• Mr. Lee. Dear Miss Hyde, pray help me to find 
; her.” 

Mr. Lee came forward at this challenge almost 
! smiling. 

; “Have you been to her room?” he said. 

She answered him that sho had not; butndded 
| something in n low, hurried voice. Guarded a3 
; it was, I caught the sense. 

“There was a little misunderstanding be¬ 
tween them,” sho said; “he wauted me to 
mediate, and is waiting former in the gar¬ 
den.” 

Mr. Lee listened, and ono of the rare smiles 
I have spoken of beamed over his faee. He 
made a movement ns if to go out with the 
widow; but seeing tbo anxiety in Mrs. Lees 
eyes I went forward at once, saying as I hur¬ 
ried by the couple, 

“As you are hero to sit with Mrs. Lee, sir, I 
will look for Jessie.” 

The smile that crept across Mrs. Dennison'j 
lips was like a reptilo feeding on a rose. 

“You are very kind,” sho said; “I had no 
idea of enlisting Mr. Lee; his duties here are 
too sacred for that.” 

I hurried on to escape the sound of her voice, 
for in any tone it filled me with loathing, hut 
as the door closed after me that of Lollies 
opened, and the imp thrust out her head and 
emitted a mellow crow, clapping her arms 
if they had been wings, thus indicating that 
for once my conduct had met her full appr° T ®h 

I could not keep from laughing; at which 
she put a finger to her lips and darted bucko 
the door, closing it. softly in the process. 

I Want up to Jessie’s room, but she vfas n 
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there nor could she bo found in any part of the 
hooM. When assured of this, I -went into the 
prden and found Lawrence walking leisurely 
toward the grove. He turned as I called him 
by name, and looked hack with an expression 
of Burprise. 

“I hare been searching for Miss Lee to in¬ 
form her of your wish to see her,” I Baid; “but 
the baa gone out.” 

He dre^. liis fine figure up proudly, and said 
with a smile that had more of irony than sweet¬ 
ness in it, 

“I beg pardon; but my visit here was to Mrs. 
Dennison, and I was only waiting for her to 
rtturnwith her parasol, as she found the sun 
nther warm.” 

I felt myself coloring, but answered the mo¬ 
ment I could find voice. “Then you did not 
inquire for Miss Lee? Did not ask Mrs. Den¬ 
nison to go in search of her?” 

“Hot that I am aware of,” he replied, with 
the same Bmile. “I might have supposed it 
more than probablo that the young lady had 
gone to visi^ her sick lo— friend, over yonder. 
Heaven forbid that I should disturb an arrange¬ 
ment bo full of delicate romance I” 

Ilooked at him steadily. There was more of 
insult in his tone than these words conveyed. 
At first I was prompted to explain, and defend: 
bat wherefore? If ho could distrust a creature 
like our JesBie, any attempt at exculpation ap¬ 
peared to me liko a sacrifice of dignity, so I 
tamed away in silence. He followed me a few 
paces, as if wishing to continue the conversa¬ 
tion, bat I hurried on burning with indignation. 
Why had those abominable people entered our 
pleasant homes? Why did they remain there 
making ns all miserable? Oh! how I wished 
for authority to send them away together; for 
in my resentment, I, perhaps unjustly, coupled 
the gentleman with the lady, and forgot that 
he was her dupe rather than associate. 

Whea Lawrence was yet almost on a level 
With me, the widow came out from the tower, 
looking flurried and anxious. She saw me ap- 
ptrently in conversation with her friend and 
tamed crimBon to the temples; but adroitly 
upping the open parasol over her face, she 
wme slowly on, concealing the agitation but 
too visible a moment before. Without heeding 
toe in the least, she sauntered up to Lawrence, 
flourishing her parasol almost in my face, and 
wid with careless insolence, 

“How, my good friend, with Miss Hyde’s 
permission, we will go on with the history of 
tilt little affair.” 

Bo she swept him off, somewhat bewildered, 


^ I fanoy, and I went into tho house detesting her 
^ more than ever. 

^ Before entering Mrs. Lee’s room, I opened 
the door of Lottie’s little apartment, intending 
ji to inquire if Mr. Lee had gone out. Tho young 
£ girl was seated at a Bmall gilded table, which had 
^been broken in the drawing-room and mended 
' by her deft hands, after which, of course, it 
s became her property; an open letter lay on 
5 the table, and she was busy writing. When I 
^ opened the door, she Btnrted up, snatched at 
^ the letter and held it behind her, looking at me 
!■ with a comical sort of defiance. 


“Miss Hyde,” said she, “if you’ll just tell me 


\ what’s wanting I’ll come out; but this room 
^ isn’t large enough for two. No, not if its 
^ owner had a twin sister wandering about in 
■j want of a bed to sleep in.” 

\ “Excuse me, Lottie, but I only want to know 
\ if Mrs. Loo is left alone.” 

$ “No, Miss Hyde, that thing don’t happen 
S while I am on hand. Mr. Lee’s in there, and 
\ that angel of a woman is talking to him with 
s tears in her throat, if they haven’t got up to 
;* her eyes yet. I can hear the sound without 
>, listening, and I hope it will do him good.” 
j! I turned to go away, hut Bhc followed me to 
5 the door, Btill with one hand behind her, in 
t which I could hear paper rustling. 

I “Miss Hyde, I can’t help but say it if it does 
^ puff you up, that aro dodge of yours was a 
< crowner; I heard it and all Babylon said;,any! 
j| isn’t she a thing or so? For once you weSjtoo 
> smart for her. Didn’t her face blaze up when 
| she saw you a walking with that chap? I 
\ couldn’t a done it better myself. Now, mind 
\ I say that to encourage you, not to lift you on 
j; a high horse; so don’t make a bad use of kind- 
^ ness.” 

\ “You are very kind, and I try not to be 
spoiled, Lottie.” 

“I’m your friend, out and out, and the friend 
of this family, if ever there was one. Never 
fear about that; but this thing is getting be¬ 
yond me and destroying my tisefulness. I wish 
you wouldn’t give mo no more lectures about 
listening and finding out things. True enough, 
I don’t pay no regard to such old maids’ no¬ 
tions; but then just as a creture gets nestled 
down under a bush, or fits her ear to a key¬ 
hole, comes the thought, ‘Now Miss Hyde would 
call this mean,’ and it drags your attention away 
from what’s going on and takes all the relish 
off. I don’t like it, Miss Hyde; such peaked 
notions do well enough for an old maid; but I 
ain’t a going to be that, if there is a man cute 
enough to match me in all creation.” 
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“Well, Lottie,” I said, almost laughing, “as 
my preaching only annoys you, it is hardly 
worth while to repeat it.” 

“That's a good soull” answered Lottie, with 
benign condesoenaion. “You hoe your row and 
I’ll hoe mine, we shall come out together at the 
end of the lot, never fear.” 

The next morning, when our man brought 
the letters from town, I noticed Mrs. Dennison 
examining one which she took from among those 
left on the hall table, with the keen look of a 
person whose suspicion had been aroused. In 
tearing it open, she examined the adhesive edge 

a second time, and apparently found it all right, 
for her faco cleared up, and she put the letter 
in her pocket without roading it. Still she could 
not have been quite satisfied, for after that no 
letters of hers were oyer left with those of the 
family to bo mailed. 

That day I resolved to go and see young Bos- 
worth. At my ago no one could find fault with 
this: if indeed any ono cared enough about my 
movements to observe them when disconnected 
from the family. I had no heart to enjoy the 
walk; indeed it was a cold, raw day, with gloomy 
clouds floating along the sky, and gloomier 

shadows sweeping the earth. The dampness of 

a night succeeded by no sunshine lay upon the 
meadows; spiders’ webs were stretched across 
my path; and a rain of moisture fell from the 
hazel bushes as my garments brushed them in 
walking. Still it was not absolutely stormy, 
an^fthe gray shadows harmonized with nay 
feelings so completely, that I had no wish to 
chango them. 

When I reached the house, old Mrs. Bosworth 
came to the door herself. She seemed a good 
deal disturbed, and I fanoied, from tho heavi¬ 
ness of her eyes, that she had been crying. 

“Come in, Miss Hyde,” she said, taking my 
hand. “Ho is not so well this morning. In¬ 
deed, indeed ho is much worse. A letter came 
bore last night, and I was foolish enough to let, 
it go to him. Ono of your people brought it, : 
and I fancied, perhaps, that it might do him 
good, for it was a lady’s handwriting, and she 
was so kind that morning.” 

“You thought it was from our Jessie,” I an¬ 
swered, in tho first impulse of my surprise. 

“Yes, it was a foolish thought, I dare say— i 
but that was my idea.” 

“And have you learned whom it did come; 
from?” i 

“No,” answered the noble old lady. “He ] 
fainted and it fell from his hand; but I laid it j 
under his pillow without even looking at it; It i 
might liavo wounded him, you know.” ! 


“And is he bo much worse?” 

“Ohl Miss Hyde, the fever ha3 comeback- 
he is wild again.” 

“And had you no way of guessing tho cause!” 

“I think it was something about Mr. Law¬ 
rence, for ho called for him till the house rang 
with his cries after the first dumb shock treat 

off.” 

“Did Mr. Lawrence know of this?” 

“Ho was away at tho time; and after that 
your young friend’s name was bo wildly min¬ 
gled up with it all, that I could not think it 
right to bring Mr. Lawrence to tho room, it 
would have seemed like challenging hia com¬ 
passion.” 

My heart* ached, for I saw that her penetra¬ 
tion had discovered Jessie’s secret, which she 
was protecting with so much delicacy. 

“Besides he is our guest,” she said, prompted 
by that old-fashioned feeling of honor which 
rendered the shelter of your roof a sanctuary, 
“and ho might havo construed my grandson’s 
words into a reproach; altogether wc thought 
it best to keep them apart.” 

There was a mystery about all this that baSed 
me. Who could have written that letter brought 
by one of Mr. Leo’s servants? Not Jessie, I m 

suro of that, for she never could have tnken a 
step of so much importance thus privately. Be¬ 
sides, save for the brief time of Lawrence’s visit 
that day, when wounded and heart-sick, she had 
left the house, and wandered off into the thickest 
of the woods, she had nob'-been absent from her 
mother’s room scarcely a moment. Mrs. Den¬ 
nison had seen her passing through the out- 
skirt of the woods, or she had never ventured 
to call for her so loudly. All this I knew, but 
it was unnecessary; a thorough understanding 
of Jessie’s character rendered all else quite 
superfluous. But who had written the letter! 
and what was its import? Of course, my sus¬ 
picions fell on that woman; but what was her 
object? Surely she was not anxious to ensnare 
this young man also—her vanity could not be 
bo insatiable as that. Perhaps it was Mr, Lee, 
hia handwriting was.exquisitely clear and deli¬ 
cate as a woman’s; what if his displeasure 
against our visit had been expressed here? But 
no, Mr. Lee was not a man to rudely force kb 
anger into a sick room. J 

Again my thoughts fell back on the widow, 
what unprincipled work was she doing lew! 
What benefit could slio find in sowing disconl 
upon that poor young man’s pillow? 

Of course ono thinks rapidly, and all these 
broken ideas took but little lime in flashing 
through my brain. Tho old lady stood with one 
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hind on the back of her easy-ckair, observing 
me -with a troubled look. 

«You think the letter -was not from your 
young friend there?” she said, reading my 
thoughts -with that subtle magnetism -which is 
i part of true womanliness. 

“I am sure it was not, dear lady!” 

"Nor from her father?” 

“Not if it gave him pain; Mr. Lee is inca¬ 
pable of that.” 

The old lady drew a deep breath as if in¬ 
finitely relieved and sat down, spreading out 
her ample skirts mechanically after her usual 
dainty habit. 

“Miss Hyde," she Baid, with a little tremor 
of the voice, and a movement of the hands, 
which fell into her lap and clasped themselves 
nenously, “Miss Hyde, I am sure you are my 
poor boy’B friend!” 

“I am indeed!” was my earnest response. 

“And you know-” 

“Yes, dear madam, all that an affectionate 
heart can learn of its own observation.” 

“I have thought, perhaps,” Baid the dear, old 
hdy,coloring as she spoke, “that Mr. Lee, with 
his enormous wealth, might have considered the 
modest property of my grandson insufficient, and 
for this reason have influenced liis daughter.” 

I had nothing to answer. If Mr. Lee knew 
of this unhappy attachment, he had given no 
sign; but I told her that his general character 
tras opposed to anything so mercenary. 

“If this were bo,” answered tho old lady, 
growing more and more anxious, “I think it 
would be easily remedied. My grandson, it is 
true, has little more than a handsome inde¬ 
pendence; but I, Miss Hyde, am perhaps richer 
than our neighbors think. In fact,” she added. 
Hushing, as if there were something to be 
ashamed of in the confession, “my income, if 
I chose to use it, would not compare meanly 
nth that of Mr. Lee. When one spends mode¬ 
rately, with tolerably fair possessions, property 
accumulates rapidly at the end of a long life. 
I had intended to endow charities, perhaps; 
W the sight of my boy up yonder has changed 
aU this." 

1 could only nay, “You are Yery liberal, 
madam;’’ for I folt sure that the trouble did 
not lie where she supposed. 

. “If you could in any way make this under¬ 
wood, Miss nyde, without bringing it promi¬ 
nently forward, I should bo so grateful. I called 
you in here for this purpose. You have been 
>o kind, so truly good to us.” 

“Oh! no, no,” I protested. 

“So delicate,” bIic persisted; “and now when 


5 his life is in such fearful peril, I am forced to 
\ tako liberties—forced to think if anything can 
< bo done to save him, to beg for help.” 
j: “Oh! if I could help you,” I exclaimed, 
S feeling the tears rush to my eyes. 

5 “You have, you can; already we are greatly 
5 indebted to your kindness. I am not eloquent 
S to express thanks, sometimes feeling that silence 
! is most delicate; but I feel all this, Miss Hyde, 
and so did he, my poor boy!” 

Again I expressed the happiness it would 
give me to help her or him. 

“I am an old woman,” she continued; “very 
old, and require bo little that property has 
become burdensome. If—if this thing can bo 
arranged, all that I have, every cent, shall go 
to him; not after my death, but now, while I 
can see them enjoy it. They will remember 
my habits and my little wants, I am sure; and 
it will be very pleasant to have young voices 
around me again. Will you tako an opportu¬ 
nity to suggest this to Mr. Leo?—not tho young 
lady—my grandson must owe everything to mo 
there; but with a parent these are important 
considerations.” 

I could not see her face for tho tears that 
half blinded me. Tho feeling -which could in- 
duce this fine old woman to give up all the ap¬ 
pliances of her pride, all the power of her life, 

: in order to purchase happiness for her grand¬ 
son, was one of those noble outgushes of human 
nature that always make me weep. I^ould 
have kissed the hem of her garments, and felt 
ennobled by the act. It was no little thing to 
uproot the fixed habits of almost a century. 
With all that love of property which grows 
strong in age, from a sentiment of generosity 
another might have thought of dividing, but she 
was ready to give up all. 

I lmd no heart to discourage her. Warmly 
arid truly as my wishes went with hers, I would 
not uproot all hope in my own mind. Time, I 
whispered to myself, has many changes, and so 
lias the human heart. So I took the old lady’s 
band in mine and kissed it with affectionate 
reverence. She smiled down upon me in her 
benign way, and called me “her dear young 
friend, her fair, sweet friend.” 

Oh! I am getting to be a forlorn old maid, 
or these words would never have swelled my 
heart with such throbs of gratitude. Have I 
indeed anything loveable or attractive about 
me which the old lady’s deeper penetration has 
discovered, or is it only because I have been a 
little kind to her grandson? I wish it were 
possible to know about this, for since Mrs. 
Dennison has been at our house, I have begun 
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to doubt and fear about mysolf in a way that ^ 
never possessed me before. Her overpowering j 
elegance has put down all my little quiet claims ^ 
to notice so completely, that it seems as if I < 
never should lift up my head again. No won- | 
der I cried and kissed that soft hand like a ^ 
child. People don’t think how much we of ij 
mature years require praise and petting, or i 
how much of childhood runs from the cradle to i 
the grave in every human life. It was very J 
foolish and romantic in a woman of my years, J 
but without at all knowing it, I had fallen on \ 
my knees by the old lady; and when she saw j 
my eyes so full of tears Bhe smoothed ray hair, j 
forgetting that thero was a little gray in it, and ^ 
called me a good girl. With this I laid my J 
head on her lap, and begged her to let mo Ioyo j 
hor always, telling her that sometimes I was j 
lonely for tho want of a right to love something. | 
Then I grow ashamed and stood up, blushing | 
through tho tears that had betrayed me into such j 
weakness, but her gracious look reassured me. J 

After this the younger Mrs. Bosworth came j 
into the parlor, her eyes red with weeping, and j 
looking weaker and more in affliction than ever. < 
She had done everything, she said, dropping | 
helplessly into a chair, and nothing would ] 
pacify him. There ho was trying to read over ; 
a letter that he kept hid away under the pillow, j 
that shook and shook in his hands till the whole ; 
room was full of its rustling, and it made her ; 
so i^rvous she was afraid to stay alone with 
him—muttering, muttering as if lie were angry 
with her, that had been a good mother to him 
all his days; no ono could say to the contrary 
of that, sho was sure. 

Another woman of a character so much above 
the level of that poor woman’s, might have bo- 
como impatient; but tho old lady liBtencd to 
her with great sympathy, excused her futile 
grief by half-implied apologies, and finally suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading her to lio down on tho 
sofa, while wo went up stairs and watched by 
hor son. lie was indeed very ill, and entirely 
out of his head, and talking angrily to himself. 
The letter which Mrs. Bosworth had mentioned 
was crushed in his hand, and ho was rolling 
it into a round ball between his two palms. 
’While I stood looking upon him, thus troubled 
by some unseen enemy, and flung back upon a 
sick bed, it seemed impossible that any ono 
could bo cruel enough for such work, unless 
the heart of a fiend had somewhere taken human 
form. 

I would have stayed in tho sick room longer, 
for my poor talent for nursing was never more 
required, but tho old lady seemed anxious to 


send mo homo. Haying done her utmost to 
relieve the unhappy situation of our patient, 
she was restless till her object was put in some 
state of forwardness; so I went away, leaving 
her rather hopeful, but very desponding mjseli 

As I went home, the clouds that had b$ea 
broken and scattered were gathered into vast 
tent-liko masses, and a slow rain began to fall, 
which gradually wet me through. I did not 
heed it; nothing could bo gloomier than my 
feelings. It seemed to mo as if I were going to 
a house of strangers, so completely had the 
machinations of that fearful woman shut me out 
from my old place in the family. So I let it raia 
on, without a wish to escape the discomfort. 

When I was nearly across the fields, I saw a 
figure approaching through the gray mists, and 
would gladly have avoided it by turning into 
the woods; but a voice called me by name, and 
I stopped at once. It was Jessie, who had come 
out into tho storm to meet me. Lawrence had 
called at tho house and informed tho family of 
young Boswortli’s relapse. 

“Ho is there now, I suppose,” she said, ex¬ 
citedly; “but I came away, guessing where you 
had gone. I cannot breathe in the house when 
they aro together, and he lying so ill and help¬ 
less.” 

I looked up at these words. Tho storm was 
. beating in. her face, but her cheeks were like 
fire underneath. It might have been all rain 

• that flashed down tho burning surface, but I 
; thought not, for there were suppressed sobs in 
; her voice when she spoke. 

j “Is—is your father at home?” I inquired, 
i hesitating in my speech, I cannot tell wherefore. 

• “No; he rode over to town before the storm 

I came on. They have the house to themselves.” 
| She Bpoke bitterly. In truth, I scarcely T3- 
| cognized my own sweet Jessie, with those wet 
[ garments clinging around her, and that excited 
\ face. We walked on in silence, for she turned 
| to retrace her steps at last. She said, abruptly, 
^ “How is he, aunt Mattie? Hoes he suffer? 

\ “Greatly, I think, Jessie.” 

“No wonder ho is ill,” she said, passionately, 
s It is enough to break down anything human." 

\ “I am glad you can feel for him, Jessie. 

| “Feel for him! who can help it! But who 
\ feels for—for-” 

\ She broke off short, turning pale and cola, 
t I walked on, distressed by this broken con*- 
\ dcnce, but knew well that Jessie was too proud 
for anything more definite. 

As wo came into tho field bordered y 
carriago sweep, a horseman dashed up to • 
gate, which had been left open, and was 
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it a swift gallop toward the house. It was Mr. 

returning from town, and riding fast to 
ejcapc the rain. Ho saw us dragging our way 
through (life grass, and drew up, regarding us 
*ith a look so Btern that it chilled me. 

“He is angry with me for going out, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Jessie, drearily. “Well, I could 
not help it.” I 


After regarding us for a full minute with that 
hard look, Mr. Lee rode on, Ins horse tramping 
heavier than before, and sending back heavy 
flakes of mud, as if casting it purposely against 
us. He rode directly to the stablea. Jessie 
and I slunk into the house by the back entrance, 
like culprits, 

(to be continued.) 
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